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O anyone who loves 
the dramatic art 
and the outward 
and visible 
A? form of its 
highest _ per- 
fection I need 
offer no ex- 
cuse for the 
few slight 
sketches of the women who today are the 
reigning favorites of the house of Moliére. 
Years of application, of exhaustive study, 
have placed them in their present shrine. 
The traditions of this theatre do not admit 
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of such meteoric flight as wins its way in 
less historic establishments. To the ap- 
preciative stranger who sits for the first 
time under the great, shadowy dome there 
is much suggestion in his first impressions 
—suggestion that savors only of perfec- 
tion. Each successive visit finds one ina 
inore deeply admiring attitude, that is in 
nowise altered by the fact that it has now 
become discriminative. One sees to what 
degree of ‘‘finish’’ the mere ringing of 
a bell or taking a letter from a tray can 
be brought in the general excellence. 
Much of the secret of this superiority lies 
in the playing of these minor, often silent, 


From childhood Elsie Anderson de Wolfe has given evidence of 
the artistic temperament which in later years has determined her 
choice of occupation. In the household archives an anecdote is pre- 
served which relates that when a little girl of ten she was one day 
found in a newly decorated room, crying bitterly. Upon being asked 
the ground of her unhappi 
paper, exclaimed, ‘‘ That! 
of beauty has been developed by many years’ residence in the ol 
world ; and in an article which recently appeared in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Miss de Wolfe gave to the public the f 
notebook in a charming description of chateaux in France. But it is 
not in the orthodox path of literature that Miss de Wolfe aspires to 
recognition. For several years her name has been associated with 
the annals of amateur acting, and, by force of fortune’s reverses, a 
taste which has been a pastime will now become a profession. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months Miss de Wolfe has been earnestly studying 


ness, the child, pointing tragically to the 
it.’ This sense 


it is so ugly, I cannot bear it. 


rst sheet of her mental 
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réles by actors who are familiar with the 
traditions of the house and not by mere 
supers. From the moment one mounts 
the great marble staircase, adorned with 
statues, crosses the foyer, containing 
Houdon’s masterpiece of Voltaire, return- 
ing the grave and courteous salute of the 
silver-chained usher, one is impressed by 
the influence of the place and knows that 
one is in a theatre that is not as other 
theatres are. The very air is heavy with 
traditions, the dim red salle is peopled 
with famous ghosts, and in the air are the 
echoes of an unforgotten eloquence. One's 
heart beats a little faster as one thinks 
that these very walls have heard the 
mighty voice of Rachel, and here, not 
so impossibly long ago, the voix d’or of 
the greatest living tragedienne charmed 


MADAME BARETTA-WORMS IN HER DRESSING 
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more wisely than amid other scenes. The 
aim of the Théatre Francais is very high 
and exalted ; money making is no part of 
its creed. Art for art’s sake is its motto— 
a motto that could hardly be carried out 
so successfully without the annual sub- 
sidy from the state of 240,000 francs. My 
passionate admiration of the Théatre 
Francais must plead my excuse for my 
tardiness in coming to the subject, or rath- 
er subjects, of this article—an admiration 
I am sure these ladies would be the first 
to pardon in meas called forth by the insti- 
tution they so adorn. They are the fort- 
unate beings of this world who do the 
things we fain would do. They are loved 
in the way we would like to be wooed by 
the lover of our dreams. They laugh, 
they speak, they smile, they reply, they 
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MADEMOISELLE REICHEMBERG. 


walk and sit down with a distinction and 
ease that delights us in proportion as we 
know we have missed the secret in our 
workaday world. Place aux dames. 


MADEMOISELLE BARTET. 


As you wander under the arcades of the 
Rue de Rivoli there is nothing to signal 
No. 212 as specially worthy of notice. If, 
however, you have the Open, Sesame, en- 
ter the large, marble-tiled hall and mount 
the many steps of the ever-winding 
staircase, until you feel that you are get- 
ting very near to heaven and quite out of 
breath. Pull the blue-roped bell and a 
discreet maid admits you to a little ante- 
chamber with Italian chairs and a Vene- 
tian lantern. You begin to feel repaid for 
your long climb as you pass into the tiny 
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dining room ; for the Paris 
of today has been shut out 
with the closing of the 
door and one is back in 
the eighteenth century. 
The walls are panelled in 
pale gray wood, above the 
door are medallions, en 
grisaille, that might be 
signed Boucher, and in 
the corner cabinets glim- 
mer all sorts of delightful 
andcuriousthings. Pass 
into the salon, where three 
large, sunny windows 
overlook the Tuileries 
garden, and the impres- 
sion is only deepened. 
The hangings of pale 
colored silks, the carved 
and gilded chaise longue 
‘ with its luxurious cush- 
ions might have served 

Madame de Pompadour ; 

Sx the bibelots that lie on the 
\ brocade-covered tables al! 
belong to the same de- 
’ lightful century, and the 
only modern thing is the 

great tree palm, which 

droops its green arms pro- 


a : tectingly over the favorite 
GA AA Ex me = —a~+ <é<<e-S corner of the maitresse de 


pg la maison. It needs no 
gift of intuition to divine 


that Mademoiselle Bartet 

is an ardent lover of the 
eighteenth century and particularly of the 
objects which came into being during the 
reign of Louis the Well-Beloved. She her- 
self was so perfect an incarnation of that 
high-heeled and low-waisted era, when she 
played Adrienne, that I turn to the open- 
ing door, half expecting to greet a mar- 
quise in paniers and powder, costumed like 
the pastel of Mademoiselle Bartet which 
hangs in a corner and is signed Made- 
leine Lemaire. But no; mademoiselle 
enters in a gown as quiet and simple as 
herself, but I know that only a master 
hand could have put together the slight 
and easy graces of itsdrapery. Her smile 
wins you before her caressing voice wel- 
comes you, and one is only the more 
drawn toward her by the melancholy 
that underlies her gayest moments. As 
one sits in the luxurious, faint-scented 
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room and looks at the high-bred, patrician 
face of the great actress, it is only the 
occasional look of sadness that recalls her 
piteous youth and makes one remember 
that her childish eyes saw too closely, alas ! 
the gaunt wolf of hunger, and on her baby 
cheeks the tears have fallen too often in 
the desolate nights of a Parisian winter. 
She has two passions, her theatre and her 
son, now sixteen years of age. I will 
tell you a glimpse I had of Bartet, the 
woman. I asked her how it was that 
none of her photos were on sale in the 
shops and that nowhere in Paris could 
they be bought. 

‘‘T have never allowed my photograph 
to be sold,’’ she replied. ‘I could not 
bear my boy to see my face among all 
those horrors that they display in the 
shop windows."’ 

Could any bonne bourgeoise have given 
a more womanly answer? The life of this 
actress flows in such quiet channels that 
the public knows little or nothing of her 
except as she appears to them behind the 
footlights. They know her as the charm- 
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ing Adrienne, the mocking Francillon, or 
as the heart-broken Denise, but as the 
woman in her home nothing or next to 
nothing. Her days are passed most reg- 
ularly. In the morning, while she dresses 
in her little chintz-hung room, she repeats 
her lines, writes a letter or two, or re- 
ceives the chosen few for whom the door 
is always on the latch. After breakfast 
her dear theatre, if she is ‘‘on’’ in any 
new play, then a short turn in the Bois, 
the dressmaker, a look in at some bric-a- 
brac shop where a Louis Quinze treasure 
may be hiding, and home for the evening 
if she is not playing. If she plays then 
an early dinner is ordered ; a few minutes 
in her brougham brings her to the Fran- 
cais. Ina short half-hour she is dressed 
for her part and ready, waiting her call in 
the greenroom. Never, never has Made- 
moiselle Bartet been known to be late, and 
never has the plea of indisposition excused 
her. Her courage has all the heroism of 
an unequal struggle. How many of the 
habitués of the theatre know, I wonder, as 
they listen to her touching, nervous voice, 
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that did she follow the advice of her phy- 
sician they would be assisting at her fare- 
well to the too-exciting existence of a great 
actress. She began her studies with Reg- 
nier in 1871, and then spent a year at the 
Conservatoire, which she left in 1872, bear- 
ing off the second prize for comedy. She 
made her début at the Vaudeville in the 
Arlesienne of Daudet. Then for seven 
years she knew all that the bitterness of 
petty jealousies could imagine, to thwart 
and hamper her career. But slander and 
ill will only delayed success. The valiant 


soul that dwelt in the slight body was not 
to be daunted, and in 1879 she finally en- 
tered the goal of all her hopes, the Comédie 
Francaise. From that time her life has 
been a series of triumphs. In less than 
a year she was named sociétaire, which 
Monsieur Sarcey says is the greatest am- 
bition of all theatrical young women, that 
of printing on their visiting cards after 
their name, de la Comédie Frangaise. Her 
popularity has steadily increased, her 
hold upon the affections of the theatre’s 
patrons strengthening with every new 
5 character. Her 
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ations’’ have 
§} been in Daniel 
»| Rochat, Denise 
 Chamillac, 
Francillon, and 
finally Fabi- 
enne in Sar- 
dou’s play of 
Thermidor. 
Great things 
were expected 
of the actress in 
this réle, no less 
a person than 
the famous dra- 
matist himself 
predicting that 
in it she would 
score the great- 
est of her tri- 
umphs. All the 
theatrical world 
knows the fate 
of the play. It 
was produced 
with flattering 
success at the 
Comédie Fran- 
caise on Satur- 
day, January 24, 
1891, and played 
for the second 
and last time on 
Monday, Janu- 
ary 26, when it 
was interdicted, 
much to the loss 
of the Comédie 
Francaise and 
to the detriment 
of the French 
republic. 


: i principal «cre- 
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MADEMOISELLE SUZANNE REICHEM- 
BERG. 


‘* On serait tente de lui dire, 
Bonjour, Mademoiselle la Bergerounette.”” 
VicTtoR HvuGo. 


I think no believer in avatism could 
listen to Mademoiselle Reichemberg’s 
cooing speech or the trills of her rip- 
pling laugh without being sure that 7 
sometime, somewhere, she must have 
been a little reed- 
voiced bird, poising 
on a swinging 
bough to the mur- 
mur of a rippling 
stream, and that she 
has come back to us 
in her present 
dainty guise to be 
the delight of our 
eyes and ears for 
longer than any of 
us care to count. 
About her is the at- 
mosphere of an ever- 
radiant youth, and 
through all her 
varying moods, glad 
or gay, petulant or 
coquettish, she 
gives to each of 
them the note of 
purity which is her 
essential charm and 
which stamps her 
eternal superiority. The Villa Said, close 
on the borders of the Bois de Boulogne, 
where she lives, is a veritable enchanted 
palace, but Reichemberg is no sleeping 
beauty. Early and late she is always 
busy. While she is dressing, between 
the acts at the theatre, when one of her 
confréres will give her the réplique, in her 
brougham driving between the Comédie 
Francaise and he: hotel, she studies her 
roles. She had a fairy godmother in Su- 
zanne Brohan, who, after giving to the 
stage her own two daughters, Madeleine 
and Augustine, undertook the education 
of the little Reichemberg. In 1866 she 
entered the class of Regnier at the Conser- 
vatoire, at fourteen she merited the sec- 
ond prize for comedy, and a year later she 
left the Conservatoire with the first prize 
for her performance of Lady Tartuffe. On 
Monday the 14th of December—memo- 
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MADEMOISELLE REICHEMBERG IN LE DEVIN DU VILLAGE. 


rable day in theatrical annals—she made 
a triumphal début at the house of Mo- 
liére in the rdle of Agnés in Les Femmes 
Savantes. Even the French press was 
unanimous in her praise and said of her 
that «‘ she was ingenuous without affecta- 
tion.’’ Her success was so complete that 
she was allowed at once to create impor- 
tant parts, and at seventeen she was elect- 
ed sociétaire. For twenty years she has 
played all the ingénues of any impor- 
tance at the Comédie Francaise. How 
many réles and how many triumphs! 
Do you remember her in Francillon when 
she gave the receipt for the Japanese 
salad, or when, in Margot last year, she 
found a tone with which to say: «Et 
avec qui vous tromperais-je?’’ to the 
foolish old duke who asked her to marry 
him? Or as the sous-préféte in Le 
Monde ou 1’on s’Ennuie, and—and—but I 
























could go on indefinitely ; they are all de- 
licious and unforgotten. She is thirty- 
seven years of age, and yet I know that 
to all the old subscribers she is always 
‘la petite doyenne."’ She is like the In- 
dian goddess Namouna, who is fabled as 
being always beautiful and always young. 


MADAME BARETTA-WORMS. 


It has been said somewhere by some 
wise man that the happiest lives are those 
that have no history. He would have 
esteemed Madame Baretta especially 
happy, I think, as, if we look only on the 
domestic side of her life, there is no record 
to set down save that of simple days, sim- 
ply lived, and happiness and content found 
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MADAME BARETTA-WORMS. 


between husband and son. She tells you 
herself how homely were her early days in 
the inn of her father, a worthy citizen of 
Avignon. Her earliest recollections are 
the Fables of Lafontaine, lisped by her 
baby tongue to a group of admiring travel- 
lers. Her good father was rather shocked 
at the many prophecies made for her the- 
atrical future, and it was with much re- 
luctance and many misgivings that in 1865 
he set forth with his child for Paris. She 
was entered at the Conservatoire at the 
age of six, so that wecan quite understand 
Beauvallet’s exclamation on seeing her : 
‘‘Ah ca; est ce qu’on va maintenant nous 
les donner en nourrice!’’ But the apt pu- 
pil was not long in securing marked ap- 
proval from Regnier, that maker of theatri- 
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cal destinies. Even now Madame Baretta 
shows with pride the letters of the great 
teacher, full of excellent hints on the dra- 
matic art, which she herself has known 
so well how to profit by. In 1872 the 
blackness of the war cloud above unhap- 
py France shut out all lighter, happier 
thoughts, and her début as Agnés in 
L’ Ecole des Femmes passed almost unno- 
ticed. Better luck was in store for the dé- 
butante, however, and when she appeared 
as Henriette in Les Femmes Savantes no 
less a person than Georges Sand took a tre- 
mendous fancy to her. A very fortunate 
fancy it turned out to be, for on the pro- 
duction of the Marriage of Victorine at the 
Comédie Francaise, Madame Sand stipu- 
lated that the young girl should be cast 
for the principal réle. Her success was 
great, and a letter written to the actress 
by the author marks the beginning of the 
cordial friendship that existed between 
these two famous women. I cannot, I 
think, do better than quote it: ««Do you 
remember three years ago in the lobby 
of the Odéon theatre when I predicted for 
you a successful futurer My prediction 
has been so quickly realized that you 
must be very happy. But, my child, you 
have worked hard and the good God has 
helped you on your road by giving you 
great natural gifts. Your friend always. 
Georges Sand.’’ Her success in the réle 
of Victorine was tremendous, and she 
entered the Comédie Francaise only to 
remain. In her loge is the atmosphere of 
long occupancy—it is a salon rather than 
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a room in atheatre. On the cream-white 
ceiling shine a hundred silver stars, on 
the wall hangs a portrait of the beauti- 
ful Mademoiselle Dubois, la reine of the 
eighteenth century, smiling always on the 
pretty woman of whose living beauty she 
might well be jealous, poor painted lady ! 
On the mantel stands a great blue Sévres 
vase always full of fresh flowers, white 
roses oftenest, for they are madame’s fa- 
vorite posy. Everywhere are framed sou- 
venirs of famous friends. Here an auto- 
graph of Victor Hugo, signing a letter 
written to the actress ; next to it a portrait 
of Emil Perrin, by Adrien Marié, signed by 
the great director—a treasure indeed from 
him who was more chary of his autograph 
than a king or a poet. With the first un- 
folding of the spring leaves Madame Ba- 
retta closes up her apartment in the Rue 
de Courcelles and is Off for the country she 
so adores—near to Paris, on the borders 
of the Seine, so that she and Monsieur 
Worms can come in easily if they are to 
play in the evening. Here, lulled by the 
flowing cadence of the river, she finds the 
inspiration for her rdles ; so truly indeed 
that last spring she ‘‘saved’’ the Fili- 
bustier of Jean Richepin by her creation 
ot «‘Janik.’’ Madame Baretta has realized 
that mere talent does not suffice ; one must 
find in oneself the true note that will 
touch the public. I always think, when I 
look at and listen to her, of the delightful 
epigram which she might well take as her 
device, only she is far too modest: ‘‘ La 
chastété qui rit c’est la vertu parfaite.”’ 





IN A RUIN AFTER A THUNDER STORM. 


By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


KEEP of the Norman, old to flood and cloud ! 
Thou dost reproach me with thy sunset look 
That in so black a menace, I forsook 

Hope, the last fear, and stood impartial proud : 
Almost, almost, when ether spake aloud, 

Death from the smoking stones my spirit shook 
Into thy hollow as leaves into a brook, 

No more than they by heaven's assassins cowed. 


But now thy thousand-scarréd height is flecked 
With the calm kisses of the light delayed ; 
Breathe on me better valor, to subject 

My soul to greed of life, and grow afraid 

Lest, ere her fight’s full term, the Architect 


See downfall of the stronghold that He made. 
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THE CLOUDS. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


SOME GREAT STORMS. 


By WILiiaM A. Eppy. 


ELATIVELY correct forecasts of the 
weather, as made by the United 
States Weather bureau, depend upon care- 
ful study of the laws of atmospheric cir- 
culation as revealed by the daily weather 
charts. Observations of the barometric 
conditions as reported at a given time of 
the day result practically in an instan- 
taneous photograph of the meteorological 
state of the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Clear weather as well as the 
fury of a great storm is indicated on the 
charts, and the progressive movement 
eastward of these conditions is carefully 


considered in its effect upon the distribu- 
tion of rain and temperature. The offi- 
cials of the Weather bureau draw lines on 
the charts which extend through points 
of like barometric pressure, with the result 
that a severe storm is revealed by succes- 
sions of such lines inclosing a region of 
lowest pressure, as in the chart which 
shows the atmospheric conditions at the 
time of the great storm of March 27, 1890, 
when part of Louisville, Kentucky, was 
devastated. Such charts are studied by the 
officers with great interest, and the one 
which includes data taken twelve bours 
later, not here given, is 











carefully considered to see 
whether the storm is gain- 
ing or losing power. The 
compact manner in which the 
curved barometric lines are 
formed round the central area 
expresses, as in the chart, 
the degree of storm inten- 
sity. Appended tothe circu- 
lar lines are figures that rep- 
resent the rapid fall of the 
barometer in inches and 
tenths of an inch as the storm 
centre is approached, which 
is another indication of a 
severe storm. 

In rare instances, during 








CHART SHOWING THE BAROMETRIC PRESSURE DURING THE GREAT 


LOUISVILLE TORNADO, MARCH 27, 1890. 


clear, cold weather the ba- 
rometer has registered near- 


The photographs of clouds accompanying this article are reproduced here through the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor William M. Davis of Harvard. The charts accompanying this article were especially prepared by 


Lieutenant John P. Finley, U.S, A. 
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ly 31 inches, while during West Indian 
hurricanes the air is lighter, and in equally 
rare instances the barometer may register 
only 27 inches. This variation includes 
the highest and lowest barometric press- 
ures, a reading of 29 inches usually de- 
noting a greatstorm. Extremes of press- 
ure accompanied by remarkable wind 
velocity are generally observed during the 
autumn and winter. The winds, which 
as arule spirally concentrate toward the 








SOME GREAT STORMS. 


June to September, inclusive, 29 miles in 
October, 30 miles in November, 35 miles 
in December, and 38 miles in January 
and February. The average recedes to 
33 miles in March and 26 miles in April 
and May. But the velocity of the wind 
circling round a storm, which is distinct 
from the advancing movement of the 
whole storm, varies from 20 to about 200 
miles an hour. Following are some of 
the violent hourly wind velocities cited 
by General Greely and Lieu- 
tenant Finley from the Sig- 
nal Service records. Cape 
Mendocino, California, Jan- 
uary 1886, 144 miles; Fort 
Canby, Washington, Decem- 
ber 1884, 104 miles; Port- 
land, Oregon, December 1882, 
82 miles; Cape Lookout, 
North Carolina, August 17, 
1879, 138 miles ; Pike’s Peak, 
June 1881, 112 miles ; Mount 
Washington, New Hamp- 
shire, January 1878, 186 miles. 
At Montreal, Canada, the 
wind pertaining to the New 
York blizzard of March 1888, 
moved at the rate of 112 miles 
an hour, and the same great 
storm gave rise to wind ve- 
locities of from go to 130 miles 
an hour, as reported by sev- 
eral sea captains to Mr. Ev- 
erett Hayden, in charge ofthe 
Department of Marine Mete- 
orology, United States navy. 

The general newspaper 
storm records of the United 
States extend back to less 
than 100 years, with com- 
paratively little scientific de- 
tail. A given storm may 








SCENE IN MADISON AVENUE AFTER THE BLIZZARD. 


storm centre, which is the place marked 
Low, vary in direction somewhat, owing 
to local causes. The whole field of the 
atmospheric disturbance ordinarily moves 
eastward because of an oblique deviation 
of the air arising from the earth’s rotation, 
as mathematically demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor William Ferrel. 

According to data given by General 
Greely, the progressive movement of 
storms in the United States is at the 
average rate of 25 miles an hour from 


manifest phenomena never 
before officially recorded, be- 
cause the Signal Service records cover a 
period of only about twenty years. There 
is good reason to believe that storms like 
the blizzard of 1888 and the great South 
Atlantic coast tornado-breeding storm of 
1884 may not be again equalled during 
seventy years. A century ago storms 
were undoubtedly reported for a relative- 
ly restricted territory. In fact, the sci- 
ence of meteorology, as now studied, is so 
recent that the extreme possibilities of 
storm devastation are yet unknown. 
































Professor Winslow Upton, secretary of 
the New England Meteorological society, 
has compiled a chart from many reports, 
showing in a general way the amount of 
snow which fell during the New York 
blizzard. From New York city to Ver- 
mont the snow was forty inches deep on 
a level, while in central and southern Con- 
necticut a slightly greater average depth 
was reported. Drifts reaching to a height 
of forty feet were actually measured. The 
possible danger from a great storm, how- 
ever, came home with disastrous force to 
the people of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1884. In the chart showing 
the track of this storm, the resulting tor- 
nadoes are scattered southeast of the 
eastward-moving storm centre in a region 
including parts of ten states. The value 
of property destroyed was estimated as 
carefully as circumstances would permit, 
and the loss was believed to exceed $4,- 
000,000. About 800 people were killed 
and 2500 wounded, and the homeless and 
destitute numbered from 10,000 to 15,000. 
Animals and fowls of all kinds were de- 
stroyed in great numbers. So unprece- 
dentedly severe was this storm that a 
special official report of it was called for 
by congress, and the facts were collected 
and submitted by Lieutenant Finley. The 
barometric depression, defined by the lines 
drawn on the chart, shows an elonga- 
tion which brought an immense extent of 
cold northerly and warm southerly winds 
into contact—a tremendous combat of op- 
posing air currents and contrasting tem- 
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CLOUDS AT THE BREAK OF DAY, FROM THE SUMMIT 
OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


peratures—over an extended region. The 
distribution of warm and cold air at the 
time of this, the most destructive land 
storm on record in the United States, 
may be seen in the accompanying chart. 
When the storm is increasing in intensity, 
as in this instance, the destruction due to 
opposing currents is inevitably very great. 
An immense area of warm air extends far 
northward, as in this chart, and this area 
continues to accumulate power in the form 











CHART SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF WARM AND COLD AIR DURING THE GREAT STORM OF FEB, I9, 1884. 
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of heated moisture until the condensa- 
tion of this moisture lets loose an amount 
of atmospheric force that may well be 
dreaded. 7 


The storm centre illustrated in the y 


chart on page 660 appeared in the south- 
western part of British America at 10 
p.m., February 17, 1888. The area in- 
fluenced in this instance was very great, 
as shown by the receding curved lines 


corresponding to the condition of the hig,” 
Xy ~ 


barometer northward from Mexico to 
British America. This storm moved 
eastward with increasing violence and 
by the 19th caused tornadoes southeast 
of its centre in a region including parts 
of Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky. It 
caused the death of 23 people, wounded 
about 150, and demolished about 200 
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buildings valued at more than $1,500,- |‘ 
000. 
The principle that ascending heated -& 














air moves spirally has been graphically 


illustrated by Professor William M. CHART SHOWING THE BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE AND 


Davis of Harvard, and the general law 
manifested by these rising masses of air 
as related to heated moisture has also been 
closely analyzed by Professor William Fer- 
rel and Professor N. S. Shaler. These 
writers have shown in various ways that 





LIGHTNING, JULY 19, 1887. 


THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND DURING THE STORM 
OF FEBRUARY 19, 1884. 


storm movements are accompanied by as- 
cending masses of relatively warm, moist 
air. It is clear that a great storm, which 
may be 500 miles across its centre, is 
characterized by the 
progressive ascend- 
ing movement of an 
immense quantity of 
moist air which is 
lighter, more rare- 
fied, and which has 
ahigher temperature 
than the air of the 
surrounding coun- 
try, as indicated by 
the barometric and 
thermometric read- 
ings. These conclu- 
sions have received 
additional confirma- 
tion from the careful 
study of the weather 
charts by Lieutenant 
Finley, who is fort- 
unate in approach- 
ing this subject with 
the latest recorded 
facts. He has em- 
phasized the truth 
that great storms 
feed on moisture, or 
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follow regions of greatest moisture, and 
that the warm air may penetrate beneath 
the cold air for a distance of several hun- 
dred miles before a severe atmospheric 
disturbance takes place. 

The temperature of the surface currents 
as taken from the charts may approxi- 
mately indicate the real position of the 
air at given temperatures, because the 
warm air, in pressing northward near the 
surface of the earth, may narrow in vol- 
ume at a local point, thus leading to a 
relatively correct estimate of the direction 
of atmospheric circulation in advance of 
a storm. When the temperature is fre- 
quently recorded from points very high 
in the air over a vast region, it may be 
possible to trace the movement of a cold 
upper current with remarkable definite- 
ness. Since the surface currents are al- 
ready accessible for observation and rec- 
ord, the conditions would then be nearly 
all in possession of the meteorologist, and 
storm predictions would show a higher 
average of verification. 

Captain C. A. M. Taber has called at- 
tention to the fact that ascending cur- 
rents may carry saturated air far in ad- 
vance of an approaching storm. Professor 
William Ferrel also reasons out the con- 
clusion that «‘the upper currents outstrip 
the storm centre,’’ and Professor N. S. 
Shaler has shown that great speed in the 
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CLOUDS AT NOONTIDE, FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
WASHINGTON, 


upper regions of the air is to be expected 
because of decreased friction when air cur- 
rents are far above the earth’s surface. 
Another reason for this swift movement 
of the upper currents is the instability 
and lightness of the upper air. This is 
not a theoretical conclusion, because Mr. 








RUINS AT JAMESTOWN, OHIO, AFTER THE TORNADO. 
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GENERAL PATH OF THE GREAT STORM, FEBRUARY Ig, 1884. THE FIGURES 
GIVE THE DAYS OF THE MONTH. THE ARROWS SHOW THE DIRECTION 
OF THE RESULTING TORNADOES FORMED SEVERAL HUNDRED MILES TO 


float at a greater height 
in the United States 
than in Europe. He 
attributes this fact to 
the greater radiation of 
heat from the surface 
of the earth in this coun- 
try. This important 
discovery indicates that 
the surface air is here 
somewhat dryer than in 
Europe, because dryness 
and heat prevent cloud 
formation. The move- 
ment of the highest 
clouds at times denotes 
the approach of storms 
several days in advance. 
The use of mountain 
summits for cloud ob- 





THE SOUTHEAST. 


H. Helm Clayton of the Blue Hill ob- 
servatory, Readville, Massachusetts, has 
carefully measured the speed of the upper 
cloud layers with the resulting discovery 
that the average cloud movement at a 
height of about 40,000 feet is far greater 
than that at a lower altitude or at the 
earth’s surface. He has made careful 
measurements of the heights of clouds 
above the earth, and he finds by compari- 
son with the measurements made at Eu- 
ropean observatories that as a rule clouds 





THE FIRST SIGHT OF A COMING STORM 








servation will doubtless 
soon result in important 
advances in cloud science. 

The definiteness of a tornado track when 
passing through a village or city is re- 
markable. Panes of glass, the most deli- 
cate woodwork and branches of trees may 
escape uninjured, while brick walls and 
heavy beams near at hand may be torn to 
pieces. Masses of broken beams, frag- 
ments of window frames and doors, pieces 
of household furniture, scattered bricks 
and plastering, make the street impas- 
sable. The freshly torn foliage, splintered 

trees and branches, emit the peculiar 

pungent odor of new wood. An especial- 
ly long, crowded train may arrive, from 
which the spectators swarm forth and 
find their way over prostrate fences and 
uprooted trees. Sometimes a house is 
twisted upon its foundation, greatly en- 
dangering the lives of people who, when 
the crash came, were just going down 
the cellar steps to escape the fury of the 
tornado, the blackness and terrific roar- 
ing of which served as a warning. Fly- 
ing bricks from walls and chimneys find 
their way into the cellars of other houses, 
which in turn have been reduced to frag- 
ments and scattered for some distance 
along the tornado track. It is fortunate 
that the path of destruction is rarely 
wider than 1000 feet, and that the whirl- 
ing funnel, which is the centre of terrific 
force, often bounds into the air or sways 
from side to side, thus sparing some 
houses and trees. Lieutenant Finley’s 
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statistics demonstrate that of several thou- 
sand tornadoes recorded during more than 
two centuries, about ninety-five in a hun- 
dred move along a general course extend- 
ing from southwest to northeast. If the 
points of the compass are known it is 
therefore at times possible to run out of 
the reach of a tornado, which usually pro- 
gresses along its narrow path at the rate 
of about forty miles an hour. It follows 
that when the tornado funnel is seen north 
or east of the observer it can be studied 
without fear because of this peculiar law 
of its progressive motion. 

The relation of lightning or atmospher- 
ic electricity to tornado phenomena is not 
yet well defined. Professor H. A. Hazen 
of the Weather bureau, who has elabo- 
rately classified an enormous number of 
thunderstorms and tornadoes, believes 
that further knowledge of the laws of at- 
mospheric electricity may solve some dif- 
ficult problems concerning severe local 
storms. Professor Oliver J. Lodge of 
England has theoretically maintained, 
after years of careful experiment, that a 
lightning flash oscillates with extreme 
rapidity between the cloud and the earth. 
He has recently tried many effective ex- 
periments with artificial lightning, pro- 
duced on a small scale by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar or a number of them, and 
he has shown that lightning will strike 
heated air, a hydrogen-gas flame, or a 
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CLOUDS AT SUNSET, FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
WASHINGTON. 


spray of water in preference to an ordinary 
cool-air column or more distant points of 
metal. It is clear that the hot air issuing 
from a chimney and the uprising moist- 
ure pertaining to a sultry condition of the 
atmosphere are apt to attract lightning. 
Professor Lodge’s very important investi- 
gations also indicate that when a light- 








THE TRACK OF THE STORM. AFTER THE TORNADO AT JAMESTOWN, OHIO. 
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SHOWING THE RUSH OF WARM AIR NORTHWARD IN THE FIRST STAGES OF A STORM PRECEDING TORNADOES. 


ning flash extends from an unusually 
high point in the sky to the earth, ex- 
traordinary potential electrical power is 
denoted. The milder flashes move from 
cloud to cloud and scatter into many 
smaller strokes at once, instead of con- 
centrating into one huge thunderbolt. 
The resulting thunder is, of course, loud 
in proportion to the force of the flash. 
Corder has proved that the thunder from 
a lightning flash is 
just audible at an 
average distance 
of twenty-seven 
miles. 

The most impor- 
tant recent experi- 
ment regarding 
atmospheric elec- 
tricity has been car- 
ried out through 
the codperation of 
Mr. A. Lawrence 
Rotch, director of 
the Blue Hill obser- 
vatory. Franklin's 
well-known experi- 
ment, in which elec- 
tric sparks were 
drawn from astring 
holding a flying 
kite, has been re- 
peated at this ob- 
servatory under 
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new and somewhat different conditions 
by Mr. Alexander McAdie, who demon- 
strated that electricity could be drawn 
from a kite high in the air in a cloudless 
sky. The kite discharged sparks from 
the lower end of an insulated wire reach- 
ing down to the earth, where an electrom- 
eter partly measured the increasing elec- 
tric force. So nearly did the quantity of 
electricity in the upper air correspond to 
the height of the kite above the earth that 
he could determine whether the kite was 
rising or falling by simply looking at the 
needle of the electrometer. 

Lieutenant Finley, in charge of the 
division of the Pacific United States 
Weather bureau, has been investigating 
the storms that approach the California 
coast from the Pacific ocean. He has traced 
a large number of storms to their origin 
near the Japan islands, and he finds that 
the typhoon of the China and Japan seas 
may become later on in its course the furi- 
ous storm that sweeps along the coast of 
Oregon and Washington. 

Of 3364 storms in the North Atlantic 
ocean, specified and in nearly all cases 
elaborately charted by Lieutenant Finley, 
covering a period of seventeen years, the 
greatest number, 322, occurred during suc- 
cessive Novembers. Then comes March 
with 318 storms, followed by January with 
316, October with 314, December with 307, 
February and September each with 290, 
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April with 271, May with 233, June with 
232, and July least, with 217. His charts 
show that during January, February, 
March and April the storm tracks move 
along close in toward the Atlantic coast 
with a region of great frequency just off 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and Maine, in- 
cluding the ocean south and east of New- 
foundland. In April and May the aver- 
age shows an increase in the number of 
storms in the centre of the North Atlan- 
tic, but a marked decrease just south of 
Newfoundland. During June and July 
the number of storms for the entire North 
Atlantic lessens decidedly, while August 
shows still milder conditions. September 
and October show a decided increase of 
storminess, which culminates in Novem- 
ber, when the charted storm tracks form a 
wide belt extending half way to Europe. 
The elaborate system of storm reports 
collected and tabulated by the civilized 
nations of the world has brought to light 
and emphasized a wonderful fact during 
recent years. Continuous atmospheric 
disturbances have been traced from Japan 
across to the United States, thence to the 
North Atlantic coast, to England and on- 
ward to Russia. A chart of the northern 
hemisphere prepared by General A. W. 
Greely discloses that the average storm 
tracks in December during eight years, 
ending with 1886, begin in the China and 
Japan seas and extend around the world 
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as far as Central Asia. Many storms of 
the northern hemisphere originate not far 
north of the equator in the general region 
of the China sea and its adjacent islands. 
A storm of decided intensity very rarely 
continues along a track more than 8000 
miles. Professor William M. Davis says 
that of the storms that leave the North 
Atlantic coast only about one in nine 
reaches Europe. The continuity of a 
storm track along a course of 22,000 miles 
—about the distance from the China sea 
around the world to Central Asia—would 
be difficult to verify, because such a storm 
would vary so greatly in intensity. 
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By OSMAN BEY. 


URING my last visit to America I was often 
overwhelmed with questions about the 
Orient and Turkish life in general. The 
intensity of the American’s desire for infor- 
mation about our «land of the Crescent’’ 
was most flattering. 

My Turkish intellect was, I fear, often 
altogether too ‘‘ yavash’’ for the bewilderingly nu- 
merous questions that were constantly showered 
on me. I have even had to sacrifice a delicious 
American dish at a banquet, or a waltz at a ball, or 
a game of tennis at a garden party, in order to sat- 
isfy the pleadings of your charming ‘‘ haanums.”’ 

But the subject which above all others seemed 
to interest most the sweet gontcha-ghyul—rosebud 

—daughters of Uncle Sam was that of women in 

Turkey, their manners, customs and mode ofliving. 
The general impression, I found, was that women in the Orient have absolutely 

nothing to do socially, never go out shopping, are never seen in the streets except in 

closed carriages, and that they are most of the time prisoners in a harem, with noth- 
ing to do but sing and dance, sip aromatic cahveh, smoke perfumed sigaras, eat 
delicious candies and gossip. In fact, the average American idea of life in Turkey 
seemed to bea very peculiar one—romantic if you like, but realistic? Well, not 
exactly ! 

Americans should always bear in mind the important fact that Osmanlis (citizens 
of the Ottoman empire) are not necessarily Turks, just as Britons are not always 





Osman Bey was born in Constantinople about thirty-three years ago. His 
father is an officer of the Turkish government and is high in the confidence of 
the Sultan. The boy was trained at a college in Constantinople, continuing his 
education at Geneva, Switzerland, and at Columbia college in this city. As a 
consequence, Osman Bey holds the degrees of A.B., B.S.and M.D. At present he 
is making a study of American institutions, especially of our municipal govern- 
ments and the management of hospitals. All this is supplementary toa thorough 
examination of public affairs in Europe. He isa linguist of considerable acquire- 
ments, speaking six languages besides his mother tongue. In appearance he is 
short and slender, with brown hair and beard, shrewd dark eyes and a Semitic 
nose. His manners are polished and agreeable. Osman Bey is accumulating a 
mass of notes and sketches on America which he hopes to use some day in the 
service of his Imperial Padishah. 
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Englishmen. Moreover, an Ottoman fm 
Armenian, for example, is far more 
different from a Turk than a British 
Irishman from an Englishman. The 
Armenian is a Christian while the 
Turk is a Mohammedan, yet both are } 
Ottomans, and our Armenian fellow 
citizens are just as thoroughly orient- 
al as we Moslems are. Their gentle- 
men wear the red fez and dress in the 
same style as we do, so that in Amer- 
ica they are often asked whether they 
are Christians or Mohammedans and } 
whether they have a harem or not. 
The religion of Hazretti (Holy) Mu- 
hammed tolerates polygamy, while 
the Christian religion forbids it. Our 
great Prophet commanded all women of 
the Moslem faith to cover their faces with 
a veil except when in the privacy of their 
home, while your martyred Master gave 
no such command. Now these two great 
and radical differences between Islamism 
and Christianity are the cause of the vast 
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AN OLD-STYLE ARABAH. 


dissimilarity there is in the social and 
home life of the two great classes of wom- 
en in Turkey. 

Thus it is that the Armenians can go 
far ahead of us in adopting European and 
American ideas and customs. In fact, 
among the higher classes, there are fam- 


. ilies which are so thoroughly 


European in every detail that, 
for a foreigner, perhaps the 
only means of detection is the 
red cap of the gentlemen—and 
even that too is sometimes 
abandoned for the hat of the 
Europeans. They all dress 
according to the latest fash- 
ions from Paris and London 
and they are sure to speak 
either French or English, if 
not both. Their houses are 
furnished like any luxurious 
mansion in Paris or New York 
—often to the extent of dis- 
carding a beautiful oriental 
rug in favor of an expensive 
Brussels carpet! The ladies 
have their «at home’’ days, 
make calls and leave cards. 
They play tennis and have five 
o'clock tea. They hold recep- 
tions and give soirées, where 
the gentlemen are in full even- 
ing dress and the ladies en 
décolleté. The music of their 
concerts is entirely European 
and the dances at their balls 
are thoroughly American. 

In years gone by Moslem 
women did not quite come up 
to the standard of education 
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of their Christian sisters. But today, thanks to our 
wise and noble emperor, Turkish girls have at their 
disposal the same educational advantages as those 
enjoyed by their Greek and Armenian sisters. Our 
Padishah is a just ruler, a great reformer and a stanch 
patron of all arts and sciences. Through his wise en- 
deavors education has received a wonderful impetus, 
and today every village has its school for girls and 
every city its college for young women. 

Constantinople is now, through the care and solici- 
tude of His Imperial Majesty Abd-ul-Hamid 11., just 
as much of an educational centre as any of the uni- 
versity cities of Europe. The Ottoman metropolis 
abounds in naval and military colleges, academies of 
arts and sciences, schools of medicine and law anda 
host of other lycées and gymnases. But, Mashallah ! 
besides these, our beautiful ‘city of the seven hills”’ 
is today rich in schools and seminaries for girls and 
young ladies. And the accomplishments of Aisheh 
Kaadin, Mistress Aisheh, or Lady Nerimeh, Nerimeh 
Haanum, no longer consist merely in producing bright 
embroideries and playing on the sweet-toned dulcimer. 
Nor is her course of education limited to sitting on a 
cushion and learning to read El Kur’an--the Bible of 
the Islam. 

The Turkish girl of the present generation is ex- 
pected to know just as much about mathematics, geog- 
raphy and the sciences as any average American girl, 
while in matters of needlework and general house- 








keeping she certainly is far in advance 
of her American sisters. In families of 
the higher classes, our nazli haanums 
can rival in refinement and modern ac- 
complishments any young lady of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, Belgravia or 
Fifth avenue. 
Of late years American ladies have 
often come to me, in Constantinople, 
. with introductions from friends in Amer- 
ica and urgent requests to be presented to 
the ladies of my father’s harem. These 
glimpses into the home ofa modern Turk- 
ish gentleman have invariably proved a 
revelation to them and they have always 
departed with feelings of mingled sur- 
prise and disappointment. 

They expected to enter a hall with no 
chairs or tables, but a profusion of rugs 
and cushions, a turbaned man sitting 
cross-legged in one corner smoking his 
long pipe, while his numerous wives sang 
and danced for his enjoyment. Instead, 
they find a salon furnished entirely in 
European style, with costly Turkish rugs, 
fine pictures and bric-a-brac galore. In- 
stead of ‘‘a crowd of women wearing 
baggy trousers and talking an outland- 
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ish tongue,’’ they meet a charming lady 
(the only wife of their host) and her three 
daughters, all dressed according to the 
latest styles from London and all fluently 
speaking French as well as English. In 
fact, with the exception of the eastern 
luxury of their surroundings and the ori- 
ental warmth of their hospitality, every- 
thing is thoroughly European. 

Our American guests, however, soon 
forget their disap- 
pointment. They are 
charmed ; they are 
fascinated. The top- 
ic of conversation nat- 
urally drifts towards 
America, and they 
are amazed to find 
their hostess and her 
daughters quite fa- 
miliar with the names 
of Harrison and Baby 
McKee, McAllister 
and his ‘‘ Four Hun- 
dred,’’ and perfectly 
at home about mat- 
ters of New York so- 
ciety and the season 
at Newport or Tuxe- 
do. All three sisters 
play the piano with 
an exquisite touch. 
One of them plays the 
violin as well, while 
the other two. can 
sing. Having gone 
through their reper- 
toire of French and 
German music, they 
all join in singing the 
‘«« Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ which they 
have learned from the 
ladies of the Ameri- 
can legation. The 
guests then visit the sewing room, where 
they admire the needlework and embroid- 
eries, and the studio, where they examine 
the paintings and Kodak « instanters ’’ 
of these Turkish ladies. Having finally 
taken a drive (on tricycles) through the 
park, they are treated to some tea, served 
by a dainty Turkish maid, but in thor- 
oughly English fashion. 

I must admit, though, that it is not so 
with all Turkish homes. Nevertheless it 
is an undeniable fact that this is the style 
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TWO TURKISH LADIES WITH THEIR ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 





of life to which women in Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, thanks to their present higher 
education, are inevitably drifting. During 
the last decade we, like the Japanese, have 
been absorbing a perfect craze for Euro- 
pean and American customs and ideas. 
But, unlike the Japanese, our craze is 
tempered by the conservative and immu- 
table laws of our religion. 

The Turkish gentleman, if he desires, 





may marry only one wife and have Eng- 
lish, French and German maids and gov- 
ernesses for his children. Within the 
sacred precincts of their home his wife 
and daughters may dress in Worth gowns, 
give receptions to ladies (only ladies) and 
drive or ride on horseback in their own 
private park like any lady on Rotten Row. 
But when it comes to their outside life, 
where they are in view of strangers and 
the public in general, then Islamism steps 
in, and Lady Jemileh of Constantinople 
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has to halt, while Miss Chrysanthemum 
of Tokio goes away ahead of her. 

I was often asked in America how love 
and courtship could be possible in Tur- 
key when our dear girls had to cover their 
pretty faces before men and be always 
handicapped by the rules of Nammehram 
—rules by which men are excluded from 
the society of women unless they are very 
nearly related. Of course we do not have 
in Turkey the privilege of taking our 
sweetheart to the theatre and then to a 
petit souper, nor are we allowed to call on 
our lady love and prolong the visit toa 
late hour, as I found it to be the custom 
with some Americans. But in spite of 
veils we do see and fall in love, and not- 
withstanding the rules of Nammehram we 
do court and wed our choice. If ‘love 
laughs at locksmiths,’’ can it not also 
laugh at veils and Nammehrams ? 

By the way, I found that very few in 
America were aware of the fact that the 
throwing of old slippers after a newly wed- 
ded couple is a purely eastern custom. 
The Americans adopted it from the Eng- 
lish and the English copied it from the ori- 
entals. ‘The ancient custom of koja karis 
—old women—coming together and fixing 
up matches for their children, without ever 
considering the desires and inclinations of 
the unfortunate bride and groom elect, is 
fast becoming obsolete and will soon be 
known as a thing of the past. 

So also with polygamy. Polygamists 
have to provide a separate home for each 
wife—and even then they are not allowed 
as many wives as your Mormons were. 
And what with education in the higher 
classes and financial stress in the lower 
classes, polygamy is at a decided dis- 
count and its practice is rapidly being 
abandoned. 

Another well-known feature of Moslem 
homes which is now rapidly disappear- 
ing is the «‘ household slave.’’ The open 
slave markets of Istambol (Constantino- 
ple) have long been suppressed, and the 
small traffic which has since been carried 
on clandestinely is already dwindling 
down into very insignificant proportions. 
The Anti-Slavery congress of Brussels, at 
which our imperial government codper- 
ated most heartily with the other powers 
interested, has been another check to the 
institution. 

Slavery in Turkey has never been what 
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it was in America, and its complete sup- 
pression will never necessitate a bloody 
war. We find that our present higher 
education and European civilization are 
incompatible with the ancient ideas of 
keeping ‘‘ household slaves,’’ so the days 
of slavery in Turkey seem to be num- 
bered. 

The private home life of the modern 
Turkish lady, as I have already said, is 
entirely like that of her Christian sisters. 
But in social functions the rules of Nam- 
mehram constrain her to an entirely dif- 
ferent order of affairs. The house of a 
Moslem is always divided into two sep- 
arate parts, the haaremlik and the se- 
lamlik. If the husband desires to give a 
dinner he can invite only gentlemen, and 
the guests can never intrude into the sa- 
cred precincts of the haaremlik. If the 
wife gives a reception, her guests are all 
ladies—no gentlemen from the selamlik 
are admitted to disturb the harmony. 

The husband is free to invite his Chris- 
tian friends with their wives and daugh- 
ters to his entertainments ; but his wife 
is not accorded the same privilege, and 
must remain content to know about men 
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largely from hearsay. For the same rea- 
son, in all mosques, theatres, horsecars, 
ferries, etc., special places are provided 
for women. 

We have emulated our European neigh- 
bors in the line of stars and insignia as 
well as in other more important particu- 
lars. Besides the orders of the Osmanieh, 
the Mejidieh, the Imtiaz, the Liakat and 
others, we have, for the special benefit of 
women, the order of Shefakat—compas- 
sion, charity. The «Star of Shefakat’’ 
is a very pretty piece of jewellery, and 
looks very chic on the left shoulder of a 
lady dressed for a ball. 

The decoration is given by the Sultan 
to women who have rendered themselves 
worthy of official recognition by an act 
of charity or some service to the public 
weal. It is also conferred on the wives 
and daughters of distinguished states- 
men, both native and foreign, and there 
are now at least eight American ladies 
who have been thus honored by His 
Majesty. 





About the time of the Crimean war we 
began adopting European costumes, and 
today all educated gentlemen in Turkey 
and in Egypt (except members of the 
clergy and people of the provinces) dress 
entirely like American gentlemen. The 
only oriental article to which we have 
steadfastly adhered is the fez, but that 
too has dwindled from a big turbaned 
headdress down to a simple, comforta- 
ble red cap. This we never abandon, not 
even when we enter a house or go to the 
mosque ; and it would be just as wrong 
for us to do so as it would be for a lady 
in America to take off her bonnet when 
making a call or on entering a church. 

The old-style indoor costume of the 
Turkish lady is very simple. First of 
all there is the ghyumlek, or kamis, 
from which you obtain your word cami- 
It is a sort of shirt, made of some 
gauzy cloth, with short loose 
sleeves. Then there is the comfortable 
shalvar—the famous baggy trousers of 
the East—made of some soft, bright ma- 
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terial. This is usually more or less cov- 
ered over (especially in cold weather) by 
an entaari—a long, loose gown, open in 
front, with slits on the sides, and wide 
hanging sleeves. This gown is usually 
of some rich material, adorned with fine 
embroidery, and it may be tied around 
the waist with a bright silken sash, the 
bow and tassels falling on the right hip. 
3esides these there is the pretty zouave 
vest, a modified form of which I have 
often seen worn by ladies in America. It 
is very small and sleeveless, usually made 
of velvet or plush with much gold braid- 
ing, and worn when the long entaari, or 
gown, is not needed. 

The headdress often consists of a velvet 
cap adorned with golden ornaments and 
a profusion of coins and jewellery. The 
slippers are flat-soled and terminate in 
a point turned upwards and 
sometimes surmounted witha 
pompon. They are often made 
of red or yellow leather, or of 
velvet covered with bright em- 
broideries. 

I call this the old-style in- 
door costume of our women, 
for though still more or less 
adhered to by the masses, it 
has now been almost entirely 
abandoned by the upper class- 
es in favor of European cos- 
tumes, and the women of the 

essnaf’’ are sure to follow 
suit sooner or later. 

In the adoption of European 
styles for outdoor dress the 
Turkish lady is not allowed 
the same freedom of choice. 
She has certainly succeeded in 
greatly modernizing it, but 
her progress has always been 
hampered by two staggering 
obstacles—the immutable law 
which obliges her to cover her 
face with a veil, and the ex- 
treme conservatism of the ori- 
ental character. 

Formerly, whenever a Mos- 
lem lady got out of her house 
she had only to don the char- 
shaf—simply a sheet, about 
six feet square, of any pleas- 
ant color, usually of silk and 
often adorned along the back 
with some fine gold-thread 
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design. The only adjunct necessary to 
this ‘gown ”’ is a silk cord or sash around 
the waist. Covered with this, cap-a-pie, 
Aisheh Kaadin could venture out, safe 
from the eager gaze of the young men. 
But some sofoo old women soon discov- 
ered that the charshaf was allowing their 
kyuchuk haanums, young ladies, toomuch 
freedom to expose their pretty features to 
the scrutiny of the men, so they added a 
veil as aremedy. In course of time that 
part of the charshaf which served to go 
over the head was allowed to fall on the 
shoulders in graceful folds. The head 
then was covered over by the veil only. 
This veil we now call the yashmak, and 
the sheet, in its new form, the feradjeh. 

In minor points only the yashmak and 
the feradjeh, with their accessories, have 
been modernized ; but these minor points 
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are just as subject to the fickle decrees of 
Paris fashions as are those of any Euro- 
pean wardrobe. Having, like their Amer- 
ican sisters, abandoned the hideous bus- 
tle, (pardon me !) our ladies now manage, 
in some way or another, to puff up the 
shoulders of their feradjeh. The same is 
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pearance, then our fogies are shocked 
and scandalized. +‘ Allah, Allah !’’ they 
exclaim, ‘‘ what are we coming to?’’ And 
they loudly demand that the orthodox 
feradjeh be not abandoned. 

But, nevertheless, the feradjeh seems 
to be doomed. Not so, however, with the 


true in matters of frills and laces, styleof yashmak or veil—that will never be 


collar and color of material. Their jewel- 
lery, their kid gloves, their lace parasols. 
their patent-leather shoes, their mode of 
hairdressing, all are absolutely accord- 
ing to the latest European fashions. But 
the main features of the yashmak and the 
feradjeh have thus far been fairly well 
adhered to—for the two causes just men- 
tioned. 

When our giddy kyuchuk haanums 
start the fashion of wearing very thin or 
almost transparent veils, then out comes 
a decree from His Highness the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam (the chief of our Church), advis- 
ing the Faithful to see that their wives 
and daughters wear some thicker cover- 
ing on their pretty faces than mere cob- 
web veils. When their gowns begin to 
assume too much of an ‘ alafranga’’ ap- 





abandoned. ‘True, ’tis a vast pity that in 
Constantinople and Cairo the bright and 
picturesque costumes of the Orient—so 
much admired and spoken of by enrapt- 
ured ‘‘Cook’s tourists ’’—are fast being 
superseded by the more sombre-hued gar- 
ments of Europeans; but this is an age 
of practical and material progress and 
there is no time for sentimentalism. 

Why should we Ottomans be expected 
to preserve the costumes of bygone days 
and adhere to institutions of a past age 
when progress and education render such 
backwardness intolerable? We might as 
well be asked to put away our landaus 
and victorias and revert to the now extinct 
bone-shaking ‘‘arabahs’’—simply _ be- 
cause they looked so fantastic! Or we 
might as well be expected to give up our 
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chairs and fauteuils and once more receive 
our American guests sitting cross-legged 
on mats and cushions—because it was so 
picturesque ! 

No. A new era of progress and civiliza- 
tion has dawned upon Turkey. All Otto- 
mans—Turks, Syrians and Armenians— 
are now vying with one another in mat- 
ters of educational advancement and social 
reforms. The wife and the mother are no 
longer either pampered like spoiled chil- 
dren or regarded as useful housekeepers. 

The American sewing machine, the 
French piano and the English fireplace 
are now indispensable adjuncts to a Turk- 
ish home. 

Though still more or less faithful to the 
old-style cuisine, yet the setting of our 
modern oriental tables is European in 
every detail—from the waiter’s conven- 
tional white tie and swallowtail down to 
the dainty menu and silver oyster forks. 

Having first abandoned the primitive 
olive-oil wick for the American petroleum 
lamp, the Turkish housewife next admit- 
ted gaslight into her apartments, and now 
in turn the Edison incandescent lamps are 
beginning to be adopted. In fact, with 
the exception of her outdoor costume, the 
educated lady of Cairo and Constantino- 
ple has entirely Europeanized everything 
that was within her jurisdiction. 

We men, following the wise example 
set us by the great reformer, our present 
Sultan, have already, with the exception of 
the fez, completely abandoned all our old 
multicolored and betasselled costumes. 
Why, then, should not our ladies too be al- 
lowed to retain the pretty white yashmak, 
but abandon the awkward balloon-like 
charshaf and the old-fashioned feradjeh ? 

Our fogies made just as much fuss 
and raised just as big an outcry about us 
men as they are doing now about our 
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women. And yet, elhamd-ul-Illah ! we 
have, contrary to all dire predictions, con- 
tinued to remain just as faithful Islams 
as we were before becoming ‘ alafranga.’’ 
Why, then, should not our ladies too be 
able to dress as Madame la Marquise does, 
and yet faithfully observe the sacred law 
of Nammehram by retaining the white 
yashmak ? 

This question I very respectfully sub- 
mit to the kindly consideration of His 
Imperial Majesty our Sultan—the most 
enlightened Padishah of the Ottoman 
dynasty. 
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METAMORPHIC ROCKS ON THE BORDER OF THE COLORADO DESERT. 





LAKE. 


By JOHN BONNER. 


T a period not distant enough to be- 
long to the prehistoric age, and yet 
probably before this continent was trod- 
den by the foot of white men, the aspect 
of nature in the southwestern corner of 
the United States was different from what 
it is. The Gulf of California headed at 
the junction of the San Bernardino and 
Gorgonio ranges; the Colorado river 
poured its sand and the red mud from 
which it derived its name into the gulf, 
some 200 miles north of its present mouth ; 
the Gila, which now empties into the Col- 
orado opposite Yuma, discharged its con- 
tents into the gulf itself, where they 
mingled with the red flood from the north. 
When this distribution of land and water 
ceased science is as yet unable to state. 
But we are at no loss to determine how 
a change occurred. The river Colorado, 
which has a drainage area of many thou- 
sands of square miles, and receives the 
waters of the streams which rise on the 
Pacific side of the continental divide in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and part of Wy- 
oming, carries down in suspension a vast 
quantity of sand, silt, and alluvium, 
which is colored by the outcrops of perox- 
ide of iron over which it is borne. Like 





the Nile, the Ganges and the Mississippi, 
the river deposits its solid contents as 
soon as it reaches salt water. It must 
have done so ever since it became a river, 
and clove its way through the caiion. 
In so doing, it built up at its mouth bars 
which shifted from time te time. At some 
period or other a prevailing southeast 
wind, or some other accident, caused the 
accumulation of sand and mud to be 
heavier on the western than on the east- 
ern side of the river. The latter would 
then follow the line of least resistance, 
and would scoop out for itself a chan- 
nel on the Arizona or eastern side of 
its bed, while the sedimentary deposit 
would increase on the California or west- 
ern side. We may assume that this proc- 
ess went on for years or perhaps centu- 
ries, until, one season, the bar on the 
western side reached such a height that 
the river was unable to overtop it at low 
water, and it became dry land. The Gulf 
of California was thus cut in two, the up- 
per portion being separated from the riv- 
er and the ocean. This change accom- 
plished, the head of the gulf proper was 
probably a few miles south of the spot 
where Yuma stands. Alongside the river 
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and separated from it by a tract of sand 
varying from two or three to forty miles 
in width, was the body of water which 
had once formed part of the gulf. It had 
become a land-locked lake, or bayou, wide 
and shallow. Major Powell estimates its 
length at 130 miles and its area at 1600 
square miles; but Doctor Widney, who 
devoted much study to the subject, stated 
that the lake was of much greater size; 
that it covered nearly the whole of what 
is now known as the desert, say an area of 
3900 square miles. It was not a salt lake. 
Most of its water had come from the Col- 
orado, and was fresh. It was probably 
brackish, like the water now found in the 
new overflow, but in places was drink- 
able. 

How long this lake lasted there are no 
means of knowing. Indian legends aver 
that it was for generations a permanent 
body of water, on which the dwellers on 
the slopes of the San Bernardino and Gor- 
gonio ranges—who were numerous—used 
to fish and hunt wild game. Doctor 
Widney, who was surgeon in the army, 
marched over its dry bed in 1867, and 
noticed the beach line distinctly marked. 
‘« For miles and miles,’’ says he, « I traced 
with the eye a well-defined line along the 
mountain sides, always at the same level. 
It was as undeviating as the chalk line of 
a carpenter’s twine. Riding out to it, I 
found it was an old beach mark.’’ Parts 
of the old lake bed are now covered with 
deposits of alluvial or lacustrine clay, car- 
rying an abundance of fossils, not always 
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of marine origin, and in places pieces of 
fossil wood have been found, indicating 
the existence of a forest which could not 
have grown in a season. 

The presumption is that the diversion 
of the waters of the Colorado by the bar 
at its mouth was repeated for several 
seasons, perhaps for a century or more, 
after its first occurrence, and that during 
all this time the desert lake was fed by a 
regular supply of nearly fresh water pour- 
ing through crevasses renewed every 
spring. There came a time, however, 
when the agency to which it owed its 
origin proved fatal to its existence. The 
Colorado continued to pile up sand and 
silt on its western bank, and one season 
it piled up so much of it that the spring 
freshets were unable to break through. 
Then the inland lake was cut off from its 
supply of river water, and there was no 
offset to the loss from evaporation. 

How much water the tropical sun can 
suck up into the atmosphere is a thing 
which denizens of the temperate zone can 
hardly realize. The Bombay Geographical 
society states that the annual evaporation 
in the Bay of Bengal sometimes reaches 
sixteen feet. Major Powell estimates the 
annual evaporation in the Colorado Desert 
at 100 inches—eight feet four inches. In 
that torrid region the mercury frequently 
records a temperature of from 120 to 130 
degrees in the shade. Under such a sun 
a shallow sea, with a few deep pools, but 
an average depth not much exceeding ten 
feet, would soon dry up. At Salton there 
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is a sink the bottom of which is 260 feet 
below the level of the sea, and other depths 
have been given by surveyors as 200, 150, 
100, and 50 feet. But the great bulk of 
the 3900 or 4000 square miles of the desert 
is only a few feet below sea level. Such 
a body of water would very quickly evap- 
orate under a cloudless sky with a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees. That is what hap- 
pened to the lost lake. 

A day came when nothing was left of it 
but a few pools of stagnant water and a 
few very deep small holes, at the bottom 
of which were found signs of humidity. 
The rest was all gone, leaving behind a 
desert so bare, so naked, so desolate, so 
barren of life, vegetable and animal, that 
the Spanish Indians baptized it by the 
name of the Desert of Death, and believed 
that the souls of dead Indians who had 
led wicked lives on earth were doomed to 
agonize within it forever. Captain Burton, 
who surveyed it shortly after the Ameri- 
can occupation, said he quite understood 
why the Indians had given it that name. 
It was a furnace which recalled Dante’s 
descriptions of the caldrons of hell. It 
did not contain any body of water whose 
evaporation could temper the withering 
heat, and the winds which blew over it 
blasted vegetation for miles around its 
borders. 

From time to time, when the waters of 
the Colorado rose to an unusual height, 
they again broke through their western 
bank and poured into the desert. But it 
seldom happened that this occurred in 
two consecutive years, and each successive 
overflow was absorbed by evaporation. 
In 1849 the waters rose to an extraor- 
dinary height, and broke into the desert 
in such volume as to constitute a river, 
to which the name of New river was 
given. It will be found on some of the 
maps. It meandered for a distance of 117 
miles from the point at which it left the 
Colorado, and filled up a number of sinks 
or holes in the dry bed of old lakes. 
Its dimensions were such that many ob- 
servers thought it was going to be a 
permanent stream. But next year and 
the year after were dry, and New river 
gradually evaporated, leaving behind it 
a few holes and lagoons with a little water 
at the bottom. The event, however, and 
its possible consequences were deemed 
of sufficient importance to warrant a sur- 
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vey of the locality, and in 1853 the task 
was intrusted by Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, to Lieutenant William- 
son of the Topographical Engineers. It 
is curious to note that he was largely 
assisted in the work by Major George H. 
Thomas, then commanding at Fort Yuma. 

Lieutenant Williamson’s report is an 
admirable paper, though, of course, he did 
not possess the knowledge of the locality 
which railroad building has since placed 
within the reach of all. He was sure, 
first, that the desert might be irrigated ; 
and secondly, that with irrigation «a 
large part of its surface, formed of lacus- 
trine and alluvial clay, was capable of 
supporting a luxuriant growth of vegeta- 
tion. It is of nearly the same composi- 
tion as the alluvial bottom land of the 
Colorado, which is covered with a growth 
of mesquite, cottonwood, willows and 
grass. Good crops of corn, beans, and 
melons are raised close by. The soil 
proves on analysis to contain sixty per 
cent. of sand, sixteen per cent. of carbonate 
of lime, 1.30 per cent. of organic matter, 
and about one per cent. of matter soluble 
in water, which may be called a rich soil, 
adapted to various crops.’’ 

A few years after the publication of this 
report, at the instigation of O. M. Wozen- 
craft, United States surveyor, the legisla- 
ture of California passed an act providing 
for the construction of a comprehensive 
system of irrigation works on the Colo- 
rado desert, so as to reclaim as much 
thereof as might be found susceptible 
of cultivation, provided the United States 
would assign to the state the land to be 
reclaimed. The subject was referred to 
the congressional Committee on Public 
Lands, and a favorable report was made in 
April 1862. Unfortunately, the civil war 
had just broken out. No other topic had 
the least chance of commanding public 
attention. Mr. Wozencraft spent some 
months in lobbying at Washington, but 
at last he became satisfied that the time 
was not propitious, and he returned home 
to die. His scheme died with him, and 
never from that day until now has there 
been any serious effort to resurrect it. 

So much for the past. With the pres- 
ent aspect of the desert before the over- 
flow of last June and July we are toler- 
ably familiar. It was a long and broad 
tract of country lying on the west side 
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track is raised a few feet above the 


er to the San Bernardino and Gorgonio ground and rests on an embankment of 
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ranges, and embracing an area of about 
4ooo square miles. To an observer 
from the mountains not a green spot 
was to be seen in its whole expanse. 
The brown level of the plateau was 
bordered by bald mountains whose 
color ranged from deep blue to purple 
and red. Owing to the absence of 
water the atmosphere was remarkably 
clear, so that objects could be seen at 
a prodigious distance. The surface of 
the desert was covered with layers of 
blue clay and sand; in spots were de- 
posits of salt. It was deeply intersected 
by ravines which extended for miles, and 
were sometimes twenty tothirty feet wide, 
and about as deep. They were evidently 
the beds of old watercourses. Their sides 
were fine clay in horizontal strata, with 
occasional layers of sand and pebbles. 
Specimens of spiral shells were found in 
them. 

The desert was formerly crossed by the 
old emigrant road. This has now made 
way for the railroad, which runs from 
Gorgonio pass to Yuma, bisecting the 
plain. It is nearly a straight line ; the 
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blue clay. The first feature which at- 
tracted the attention of travellers who 
entered the desert from the north, before 
July, was a deep and long hole which 
used to be called the Big Lagoon, but is 
now known as the Salton Sink. At a 
glance this is seen to have been the bed 


mew 
uw. of a dead lake: there has always been 


water in its deepest spots, and portions 
of its bottom are marshy. At a distance 
of a mile from the railroad, at this point, 
salt works have been erected, and at the 
north end of the sink are three or four 
houses which are occupied by eraploy- 
ees of the works and railroad people. 
South of Salton Sink and separated from 
it by a long and broad wall of sand, is 
another sink which has been known as 
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Indian Wells. Here immigrants in the 
’Forties calculated on finding a scanty sup- 
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ply of muddy water. The bottom of these 
two sinks has been found to be from 200 
to 260 feet below sga level. 

Travelling toward the river, the desert, 
prior to July, was found to be deeply cut 
up by dry watercourses and lagoons, in 
which a little liquid still floated on the 
top of the mud. These were said to be 
remains of New river. Curious natural 
phenomena constantly struck the eye. 
At a-place known as Mud Wells were 
seen two or three thousand holes in the 
ground, of unknown depth, and with 
mouths from two to ten feet wide. Some 
of these were miniature volcanoes, which 
spouted mud and water incessantly. 
Others were said by the ignorant to be 
bottomless pits which connected with the 
great salt lake by subterranean passages, 
and whose capacity to swallow water was 
inexhaustible. 

Another striking feature was the mirage, 
which recalled the stories of travellers in 
African and Asiatic deserts. On the dis- 
tant edge of the sand waste was seen, with 
seeming distinctness, mountain ranges 
topped by colossal castles, cloud-capped 
pinnacles, blue columns reaching to 
heaven like the Tower of Babel, cathedrals 
with lofty spires, monstrous battlements 
which fancy equipped with rows of long- 
range cannon. All these were in motion 


like the pictures in a stereopticon. ‘They 
waned, merged into each other, assumed 
new shapes and new hues and presented 
a constantly varying spectacle. 

The station known as Alamos Muchos, 
fifty-two miles from the river and some 
thirty-three miles from Salton, is a place 
of the dead. Remains of the trunks of 
decayed cottonwood trees show that it 
was once inhabitable and inhabited ; here 
and there the skull of an ox or part of the 
skeleton of a mule confirm the testimony. 
Some of the skeletons are held together by 
the skin, which is sun dried, and infolds 
the imperishable portion of the animal in 
its close embrace. Here and there a wag- 
on wheel tells the story of an immigrant 
party which passed through the place in 
the old days in search of the land of gold. 

Such was the Colorado desert last June, 
when it became known that the great river, 
which had been rising steadily since Feb- 
ruary in consequence of the heavy winter 
snows, had burst its banks. Water began 
to show in the Salton Sink, and the mud 
puddles at Indian Wells began to increase 
in size. The country between the Gor- 
gonio range and the Colorado contains 
few inhabitants, and they are not curious 
about natural phenomena. It was not till 
the very last day of June that anyone real- 
ized what was happening. 





















Then the Southern Pacific people under- 
took to investigate. They discovered that 
the Colorado, which then stood at twenty- 
eight feet above high-water mark, had 
broken through its western bank at a 
place called Algodones, some twenty miles 
below Yuma, and that a number of streams 
ranging from five to fifty feet in width 
were pouring with the velocity of a mill- 
race into the desert. The place where 
they broke through was a bank clothed 
with mesquite trees. They swept the bank 
away and sent the trees whirling on the 
surface of the current. A few miles from 
Algodones most of the streams united and 
formed a river, which followed pretty 
closely the bed of the New river of 1849, 
at least as far as the old post station of 
Alamos Muchos. Beyond this point, the 
first explorers who were sent out reported 
that as far as they could see the whole 
region to the northwest was a vast sea. 
In places the waters spread out and cov- 
ered the level surface of the desert to a 
depth of ten to fifteen inches. Wherever 
there was a depression they filled that up, 
and here depths of twenty feet were found. 
Where they struck sand dunes they 
gradually undermined them until they 
fell with a crash; where a sand ridge 
checked the progress of the stream it soon 
overtopped it, and a waterfall, with a roar 
like thunder, was created. 

The Examiner newspaper fitted out an 
expedition under 
the command of H. ee “a 
W. Patton, and the . 
first reliable infor- 
mation of the extent 
of the inundation 
came from him. He 
sailed a boat from 
Algodones to Ala- 
mos Muchos, and 
thence thirty-one 
miles further north- 
west to Indian 
Wells and the Sal- 
ton Sink, setting at 
rest the doubts 
which had been en- 


tertained as to the source of the waters 
which overflowed the desert. Throughout 
his voyage he carried his life in his hand. 
Almost at the outset he lost a man from a 
rattlesnake bite. Shipwreck on the new 
sea meant death. There was no rescue to 
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be hoped for. To ground on a sandbank 
was to insure death from starvation. A 
landing from the boat on such a bank very 
nearly ended Mr. Patton's travels: the 
bank was a quicksand, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he was rescued 
just as the water had reached his lips. 
To add to all, the temperature seldom fell 
below 120 degrees Fahrenheit. When he 
landed at Yuma on his return he sarcasti- 
cally observed that he could advise no 
man to follow his example unless he had 
expectations from that person. 

At this time of writing (August 5) the 
desert lake, which was described by the 
first observers as thirty miles long, is 
reported to be ten miles long by thirty 
miles wide, with an average depth of two 
feet and a half. The water is generaHy 
brackish. Mr. Durbrow, who tested it at 
Salton, reports that he found it to contain 
ten per cent. of saline matter; but Mr. 
Patton says that he filled his water keg 
out of the lake twenty miles from Salton 
with perfectly fresh water. Close in shore, 
the temperature of the water is 120 de- 
grees, and bathing is impossible. Several 
observers report that it is full of fish, and 
fresh-water fish, such as carp. The con- 
nection between the desert lake and the 
river appears to be unbroken, but the sup- 
ply of water is less copious than it was. 
Mr. Durbrow, the manager of the salt 
works, estimates that the inflow about off- 
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sets the loss from evaporation. The Col- 
orado, which has ceased to rise, is still 
nineteen feet above high-water mark, only 
a few feet below the highest point reached 
in 1884—the high-water year. 

It is yet too soon to speculate on the 
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THE BEACH LINE OF AN ANCIENT LAKE IN THE DESERT. 


probable effects of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon. The Coloradomay fall as it rose, 
and the supply of water for the desert may 
be cut off, leaving the present lakes and 
streams and lagoons to be exhausted by 
evaporation. That has happened before 
and may happen again. But if the mouth 
of the inland-lake system should be kept 
open, so that the influx of river water 
could counterbalance the loss from evap- 
oration, the whole face of nature in San 
Diego county would undergoachange. A 
sufficient supply of water to irrigate the 
Colorado desert would convert a hopeless 
waste, which is a terror to travellers and is 
only inhabited by horned toads, lizards 
and rattlesnakes, into the most produc- 
tive portion of the most fertile state in 
the Union. The finest fruit could be 
grown there in abundance, and vegetables 
could be produced a month before they 
ripen in Texas. A million people could 
find homes in a region which cannot now 
support a dozen Indians. The climate of 
southern California would be altered by 
the presence of a body of water which 
would render latent the heat which is now 
active, and which blisters and burns up 
vegetation all around it. On the eastern 
slope of the San Bernardino range and 
on the southern slope of the Gorgonio 
range are seen remains of forests which 


were once dense and lofty. Not a tree is 
left on the east or south side of the range. 
To them the fiery breath of the Colorado 
desert proved the blast of death. 

One of the race of village philosophers 
who have an original theory for every phe- 
nomenon of nature has filled considerable 
space in the newspapers in the West with 
an explanation of the desert lake which 
differs from the foregoing. All the great 
depressions in the northern hemisphere, 
he says, will be filled by the rise of the 
ocean north of the equator ; all the waters 
are tending in this direction, he believes, 
and the desert lake is merely a sample of 
what is about to happen. America will 
see the first of these great changes, but the 
other continents will be favored later. The 
Sahara, he thinks, will become again a 
vast sea, without giving French engineers 
the trouble to dig an irrigating ditch from 
the Mediterranean ; the region of the Dead 
sea will blossom like a garden, and Rus- 
sian territory will be appreciably dimin- 
ished by the enlargement of the Caspian 
sea. This philosopher does not explain 
what changes will take place in climate, 
in ocean currents and in the flow of rivers, 
when the earth’s axis tilts sufficiently to 
fill all the depressions of the northern hem- 
isphere. It cannot be doubted that the 
changes in the whole earth’s surface will 

















be as bewildering and complete as the 
transformation of the Colorado desert 
under the influence of natural irrigation. 
Beside a public issue of such importance, 
Nicaragua canals and rain-making dyna- 
mite balloons seem of slight consequence 
and questions of tariff and national cur- 
rency disappear from view. 

A question has been raised whether the 
Colorado river could spare water enough 
to irrigate so large an area as 4000 square 
miles—an area nearly equal to that of 
Connecticut. To this it is enough to say 
that in the spring season and early sum- 
mer the volume of the Colorado is said 
by engineers to be equal to 10,000 cubic- 
second feet, and that a cubic-second foot 
of water is reckoned to be sufficient to 
irrigate a square mile of land. A great 
deal of pretty good irrigation is done in 
California and in Utah with much less. 
At this rate the river could spare all the 
water required to convert the Colorado 
desert into a garden, and still retain six- 
tenths of its present flow. 

The practical question of the hour is 
how the flood which is now submerging 
the desert can be kept there. It is hardly 
likely that it will stay where it is without 
help. The river may close the crevasse 
at Algodones this fall or next. When it 
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next bursts its banks, it may elect to 
break through on the east side, and water 


the Mexican state of Sonora. To retain 
the fertilizing fluid in San Diego county, 
California, the aid of man is required. 
Engineers must make a permanent canal 
head at Algodones or such other point as 
is deemed most suitable, and the channel 
of the river running from the Colorado to 
the desert sinks must be dredged, so as 
to prevent overflows into lagoons. By 
whom must this work be done? Thirty 
years ago the state of California stood 
ready to undertake the enterprise. It 
would not do so now. A cry would arise 
that a job was on foot, and no legislature 
would dare to appropriate the money. 
The general feeling of the citizens of Cali- 
fornia is that every other fellow isa rascal, 
and must be sat upon. 

The general government might under- 
take the work,and the appropriation might 
be embodied in the River and Harbor bill. 
But would not that too be denounced as a 
job? It might be undertaken by a cor- 
poration in consideration. of an assign- 
ment of a comfortable slice of public land 
in the desert. But, again, would not the 
newspapers denounce this as a nefarious at- 
tempt by the bloated capitalists to rob the 
honest workingman of his birthright ? 
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, By Murat HALSTEAD. 

. INCINNATI is fortunate in bearing the splendid 
name of the famous society of the officers of the 
Army of the Revolution, and affords in this a 
happy contrast with the grotesque celebration 
in calling our considerable cities after saints and 
kings and towns that lack commanding distinc- 
tion. The civilized settlement of the place was 
nearly coincident with the election of George 
Washington president of the society. The 
Father of his Country, there is reason to be- 
lieve, took a deep interest in the first towns 
north of the Ohio—Marietta, in honor of Marie 
Antoinette, the queen of France, and that which 
grew around the fort called for himself. The 

surprise is that the fort did not give its name to the town, but the first attempt was 

the quaint Losantaville, which was supposed to mean a healthful town, on the shore 

opposite Licking, the L, initial for Licking. It is a tradition that the enduring title 

was bestowed by General St. Clair. One of the historical outbursts of grief and rage 

by Washington was over the defeat of St. Clair, but the battle of Fallen Timbers, 

won by General Wayne, afforded him consolation, made peace in the northwest, and 

Cincinnati, laid out in 1789 by Colonel Israel Ludlow, became the centre of a com- 

munity of remarkable growth in population and prosperity. The county of Hamil- 

ton was organized in 1790, and Cincinnati was the county seat. The city of Hamil- 

ton, twenty-five miles from Cincinnati, in Butler county, with Warren, Green, and 

Montgomery counties adjacent, show the 

prevalence of Revolutionary memories. 

Washington county, of which Marietta is 

the seat, contains the graves of more offi- 

cers of the army which achieved indepen- 

dence than any other equal space in the 

union, and there could be nomore striking 

illustration of the character of the early 

settlers in the first of the states of the 

North West. When the United States 

became a nation Ohio was the people's 

new country. It was the Land of Promise. 

Over it shone the stars of Hope. Broken 

fortunes could be mended there. Ambi- 

tious youth beheld fields that would be 

fertile in the future, and unlucky age 

found in the earth and air compensation 

for the past. The land was rich and there 

were fabulous stories that excited the fan- 

cies of the people afar and put in motion 

the spirits that were adventurous. It was 

told in the southern and eastern states 

that the legs of the horses of the survey- 

ors were dyed red by the wild strawberries 

and raspberries through which they had 

to wade ; that the woods were swarming 

with fat red deer and black bears ; that 

the air was so wholesome pale, sick A CORNER IN THE EXCHANGE. 
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THE NEW CITY HALL AND CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


children thrived on the way in the movers’ 
wagons and grew plump and rosy ; that 
flocks of wild turkeys and swarms of gray 
squirrels surpassed all home yards and 
game preserves in yielding bounteous 
supplies for the kitchen ; that the fox and 
crow grapes were delicious—the vines fes- 
tooning the trees—and corn need not be 
raised for hogs, for there was an endless 
crop of nuts of the hickory and beech, 
and acorns covered the earth; that the 
sugar-maple groves exceeded in beauty 


and sweetness all that was known in 
Virginia and Vermont; that the rivers 
were swarming with bass and salmon 
and perch, and cat, yellow and silver, 
that bit at worms with gladness; and 
preparing the way in the wilderness for 
the people was a strange creature, whose 
mission was planting apple seed and his 
name ‘“ Apple-Seed John.’”” Whether he 
was lunatic or philosopher, or both, is 
not known, but the pioneers of the sec- 
ond stage of development found apple 
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trees bowed down with fruit, and added to 
the attractive reputation of the country 
by telling that the choicest apples were 
found ripe along with the frosted and 
fallen pawpaws, on the golden-brown 
beds of leaves in the primeval woods. All 
the thirteen states were speedily repre- 
sented in the inhabitants of this benign 
and beautiful country, called for the great 
river flowing westward for a thousand 
miles from the mountains of western New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia to the 
father of floods. Ohio is largely indebted 
for her celebrity to the early and constant 
representative character of her people, and 
no other state has had equally with her 
this advantage, until Colorado looked 
down from her 
snowy reservoirs 
for the irrigation 
of her fiery plains, 
upon her four 
mighty rivers flow- 
ing far away north, 
east, and south and 
west—the Kansas, 
the Arkansas, the 
Rio Grande, and 
the Colorado—to 
the Missouri and 
Mississippi,and the 
gulfs of Mexicoand 
California—and 
she has had in her 
resources, mineral 
and agricultural, 
and her central and 
elevated situation, 
the magnetism to attract from forty states 
after the war of the confirmation of na- 
tionality, as Ohio drew from the thirteen 
when the war was over in which the col- 
onies made good their independence. 

The first settlers of Cincinnati were 
from New Jersey, and then came New 
Yorkers and New Englanders, and Dela- 
ware and Maryland were early arrivals, 
and Virginians pouring into Kentucky 
on the paths that Washington surveyed 
were followed fast by North Carolinians 
in the footsteps of Daniel Boone. There 
was a Connecticut colony in the north- 
east, and emigrants from Virginia took 
possession of the vast and rich plains 
of the Scioto, while Pennsylvanians mul- 
tiplied and replenished in the broad and 
favored fields of the Hockhocking and the 
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Muskingum. Georgians and South Caro- 
linians, overcome with the romantic nar- 
ratives of the enchanted home of the cane 
and the blue grass, set forth for the happy 
land, and making their way through the 
rugged pass of Cumberland Gap, found 
the title deeds of the Kentucky paradise 
defective and crossed the Ohio to open 
farms on the Miami—and long afterward 
told what hard pulls they had up the 
steep and muddy bank of the river that 
drew the line on slavery, to find the strag- 
gling village spreading around Fort Wash- 
ington. Oneveteran often asserted, when 
he told how narrowly he missed being a 
millionnaire, that he would not have given 
the keg of Spanish milled dollars he had 
hidden in his wag- 
on, for the whole 
town ; and he did 
not like the looks 
of the land in the 
neighborhood for 
farming purposes. 
There is aromantic 
legend that the lo- 
cation of the city 
was determined by 
an officer of the 
army who followed 
a lady from North 
Bend, and there are 
still those who be- 
lieve that the vil- 
lage of Columbia 
would have been 
the favored spot if 
it had not been for 
some forgotten incident in the movements 
of the pioneers. Fiction is not called upon 
to supply a reason which a glance of in- 
telligent cbservation discloses. The early 
settlers were impressed by Indian stories 
of enormous floods, that experience has 
confirmed, though for ninety years, until 
February 14, 1884, when the river attained 
a height of seventy-one feet and three- 
quarters of an inch, low-water mark being 
eighteen inches, the more extravagant of 
them seemed incredible ; and the exten- 
sive second bottom between Mill Creek and 
Deer Creek offered security from the high- 
est waters without climbing the hills. This 
was opposite the mouth of the Licking 
river, one of the largest that drains Ken- 
tucky. The Symmes purchase, between 
the two Miamis, influenced immigrants, 
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and Fort Washington promised security 
from the warlike tribes of savages whose 
towns were on the Scioto and Maumee, 
while their hunting grounds were south of 
the Ohio where the buffalo flocked to lick 
the salt waters of springs that gave name 
to the Licking, and to fatten on the succu- 
lent blue grass. The mouth of Deer creek 
was originally a harbor for the flat boats 
that descended the great river and the 
keel boats that plied between Cincinnati 


and Pittsburg ; and as a final item, per- 
haps not so determining at the time as ex- 
cellent afterward, the city largely stands 
on a deep bed of clear gravel and sharp 
sand, the most wholesome of the founda- 


tions for the habitations of men. Why, the 
experience of Cincinnati contradicts the 
imputation of unwisdom in the man who 
built his house upon the sand! When the 
great floods come, and the variation of the 
river answering to official measurement 
far exceeds that of any of the large riv- 
ers that flow by the great cities of the 
world—and the waters flooding thou- 
sands of cellars subside, they disappear in 
the sand, leaving a sediment of earth 
which purifies, so that the sanitary in- 
fluence is not evil but good. The fresh- 
ets wash the town and it is cleansed. 
Those who build their houses on rocks 
do not find the effect of high water so 
pleasing. To be sure the parable stands 
good in this—the foundations must be 
true. It is related of one of the first 
citizens of Columbia, a disappointed but 
never deserted village, that when he 
had entered a tract of land, and erected 
a house of logs, proposing to live there 
permanently, one day he shot a squirrel 


which provokingly fell in the fork of 
a tree easily climbed, and he concluded 
he would not lose the game. To his 
amazement he found driftwood in the tree 
thirty feet above the surface. He in- 
vestigated the subject and the evidence 
was conclusive there were such floods 
in that smiling country as he had never 
dreamed of. Hesaid nothing but changed 
his mind about his home—grew tired of 
bottom land and took a fancy to the hills, 
sold out and moved where the floods could 
never overtake him unless they fell upon 
him; and his motive in making this move 
was long a mystery. 

The growth of Cincinnati was slow until 
the huge rivers of the Mississippi valley 
were navigated by steamboats, but it was 
prosperous and all gains were made good. 
The town had the reputation of being 
pretty. Many of the houses were painted 
white and contrasted beautifully with the 
green hills around the valley and the 
groves that crowded upon the streets. The 
fuel was wood and the plague of soot was 
in the far future. Steamboating impart- 
ed new life. The movers poured in from 
the east. A fine trade opened with the 
south. Kentucky was populous and had 
few manufactures. Hundreds of steam- 
boats were built in Cincinnati. There 
was rapid increase in the southwest and 
a demand for machinery. The Miami 
country was settled, and the farmers, as 
they could not profitably wagon their 
corn to market, fed it to hogs or convert- 
ed it into spirits. The hogs were driven 
to Cincinnati, and the transportation of 
whiskey was cheaper than that of grain 
in bulk, hence the droves of fat and 
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grunting porkers long a feature of busi- 
ness and the still houses were familiar 
in all the little valleys. The canals up 
the White Water and Great Miami—the 
latter finally extending to Lake Erie— 
opened new regions and were reputed to 
provide rapid transit by packet boats. 
There was a steady demand from the 
south for sugar mills, steamboats, fur- 
niture, wagons, harness, shoes and boots, 
stoves and cured pork. Then came the 
modern revolutionist—the railway. The 
Little Miami along the river of its name 
was the first to disturb Cincinnati. The 
journeys west and south were easy along 
the line of the rivers, but eastward there 
were fewer facilities and was wider freedom. 
One could go by steamer to Pittsburg, and 
stage over the mountains, the way that 
Jackson and the first Harrison travelled 
to their inaugurations ; and this was the 
toad of Clay from Lexington to the na- 
tional capital. Another route was across 
Ohio by canal or stage to Lake Erie, tak- 
ing steamer to Buffalo and thence canal 
boats to the Hudson. Now there are five 
trunk lines of railway between Cincinnati 
and the cities of the east—the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York 
Central—and each line has its special 
recommendation and ample accommoda- 
tions. The manufacturing industries of 
Cincinnati more than kept pace with the 
increase of population. The country 
abounded in wholesome food and excel- 
lent material. The forests were rich in 


woods, bituminous coal 
floated from the rivers in 
Pennsylvania to the 
Cincinnati front—that 
is from the mine to the 
city, 500 miles—for less 
than the charges for 
handling between the 
boats and yards. ‘The 
soo-mile movement 
advanced the value 
of coal only one cent a 
bushel ; and that signi- 
fied cheap power, and 
business became identi- 
fied with dark clouds roll- 
ing from the furnaces 
where the stokers that 
shovelled the profuse 
supply of fuel are slow 
to be taught lessons of economy and clean- 
liness. 

Cincinnati had her period of primacy 
among the cities of the western world. 
She was the queen of the west. There 
had not been an example of such sudden 
evolution or exaltation of a great city. 
Louisville and St. Louis were for a long 
time regarded as competitors, but Chi- 
cago was hardly noticed until well up in 
the race. A strange combination of influ- 
ences aided Chicago to preéminence. The 
war of the sta‘es was a heavy blow to 
Cincinnati and a help'to Chicago. The 
southern trade which has been the great- 
est factor of the commercial life of Cin- 
cinnati was cut off utterly, and it seemed 
for a time without remedy. The war that 
scorched Cincinnati only warmed Chicago 
and stimulated her. Next to Washington 
Cincinnati was the national city most ex- 
posed to southern assault. After the de- 
feat of General Nelson at the Kentucky 
Richmond, Kirby Smith advanced with a 
confederate division, until from the hills 
of South Cincinnati he saw the light in the 
composing room of the Commercial news- 
paper office; and he might have cap- 
tured the town if he had been fully ap- 
prised of the situation, for the long lines 
of home guards and squirrel hunters be- 
hind their extemporized fortifications could 
not have resisted effectually the stern on- 
set of veterans. The day of possibility 
for confederate conquest passed and in 
the night a few seasoned regiments in 
dingy blue came up on the Ohio side and 
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marched with the long swing that charac- 
terized the experienced soldier over the 
bridge of boats that was then the only one 
spanning the Ohio, and the city was safe. 
Now there are five immense iron struc- 
tures across the Ohio at Cincinnati, the 
Pennsylvania, the Newport, the Suspen- 
sion, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Southern, and they are the most striking 
manifestation of the solid progress of the 
place. Thecost ofthe bridges is nearly $10,- 
000,000. Not only did Kirby Smith menace 
the city by a direct advance through Ken- 
tucky, the celebrated raider Morgan, in 
his Indiana and Ohio excursions ending 
in his captivity, passed a few 
miles north of the city ; and 
he might have ridden down 
the streets almost unopposed 
and crossed the river and es- 
caped—if he had taken dash- 
ing advantage of the surprise 
his daring could have inflict- 
ed, but he dared not depend 
on the discipline of his men. 

It was proclaimed in behalf 
of the-Crittenden compromise 
as the war storm was rising, 
that if hostilities broke out be- 
tween the North and South the 
grass would grow in thestreets 
of Cincinnati, as it was more 
dependent than any other 
northern town on the South ; 
and there were months of de- 
pression when the appear- 
ances were that the prophecy ° 
might be realized. The south-° 
ern market for flour, whiskey, 
boilers, steamboats, steam en- 
gines, ploughs, hoes, and wagons was 
gone, and the vacuum was portentous. 
Presently the war made business and the 
supply of the armies required vast outlays 
and energies. The newspapers were like 
the noise of warfare that 





“ For a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale,” 


and one of the journals for awhile sold 
5000 copies in the Army of the Cumber- 
land alone. Even the fleet of steamers 
that had been laid up in despair were 
employed by the government and indis- 
pensable in operations along the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee 
rivers, and the consumption of horses and 
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mules, and corn, oats and hay, as well as 
of clothing and rations of the troops, was 
something wonderful. The machine shops 
that had turned out sugar mills were put 
to rifling smooth-bore muskets, while 
monstrous masses of iron were hammered 
by the boiler makers into monitors and 
batteries of mortars prepared to rain pon- 
derous shells into the forts on the Mis- 
sissippi. There was an exciting, artificial 
life in the town and fortunes were rapidly 
made and lost; but the fruitful current of 
immigration that had been flowing into 
the valley of the Ohio was diverted to the 
shores of the lakes, and the flood poured 
far into the Northwest, while 

the opening of the first Pacific 

railroad confirmed the trans- 
continental movement and car- 

ried it away north into the 

peaceable regions remote from 

sectional strife and destined for 
marvellous wheat fields. An- 

other assistance to Chicago and 

her part of the world was the 

ease with which railways were 

_ built in prairie country, and 

with which the wild land could 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ART seuenues. 
be broken and sown and reaped. Just 
when they were wanted came the sowing 
and reaping and binding and threshing 
machines, and the prodigious magic of 
the commanding devices of the age of 
unprecedented invention emphasized and 
carried on and perpetuated the change in 
the northwestward march of empire that 
the war directed. 

At last the greatness of Chicago became 
so manifest that people of the Ohio valley, 
no longer disputing its magnitude or jeal- 
ous of its splendor, pointed to it proudly 
and assumed a share of the glory of an 
achievement whose magnificence over- 
bears all competition. Cincinnati also 
encountered a chain of disadvantages, if 
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she is to be considered as a point on the 
map, rather than representing her sur- 
roundings, in identification with a system 
of towns one of the most remarkable and 
brilliant on the continent. Surrounding 
her in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky area 
hundred cities of which she is the conspic- 
uous chief, the central sun in a constella- 
tion of stars. All the points of secondary 
dimensions belonging to this immense 
association have cheap coal, consider- 
able capital, keen intelligence, salubri- 
ous climate, markets where the food sup- 
ply is excellent and sold at reasonable 
rates, all the elements of lucrative manu- 
factures, and cultivated society, so that 
the greatness that concentrated would 
have moved Cincin- 
nati far to the front 
in the world’s esti- 
mation of metropol- 
itan communities, 
has been diffused. 
This development is 
the morenotable, for 
there is no territory 
in any direction 
from Cincinnati and 
within her immedi- 
ate attraction that is 
occupied by lakes or 
bays or seas. There 
is good land on all 
sides as far as the 
cars run in a day. 
It is an item that 
illustrates vividly 
thestatement we are 
making—that the circulation of Cincin- 
nati journals is greater outside the lines 
of the corporation than inside ; and that 
is not true of any other city. 

Doctor Daniel Drake in 1815 inscribing 
his book, A Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country, to Colonel Jared Mans- 
field, professor of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy in the United States 
military academy, wrote: « At what pe- 
riod the Miami Country will be prepared 
for the reception and permanent residence 
of learning and philosophy, it would be 
venturesome to predict,’’ and he added 
that meanwhile it would be consoling to 
reflect «‘ that in our arduous ascent to the 
exalted level of our elder sisters, we have 
the good wishes of their most liberal and 
enlightened citizens.’’ Doctor Drake him- 
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seif did much for the literary reputation 
of his town. His home was one of learn- 
ing and philosophy. It was in the minds 
of many for a time that there should be 
such a product as western literature, not 
intimately related to learning or philos- 
ophy, and Cincinnati, the seat of it, was 
to become illustrious through the labors 
of her poets and artists, scientists and 
novelists. Presently it was revealed that 
the material for the highest forms of lit- 
erary accomplishment could not be found 
in a history that, though romantic, was 
but of a single generation, and did not 
include that which was remarkable for 
vicissitudes or extraordinary experiences. 
There were several literary periodicals, 
some of them very 
handsomely con- 
ducted and largely 
supported by the 
idea, much encour- 
aged in the Ohio 
valley states, that 
there was abundant 
talent and occasion- 
al genius at home 
that should be sus- 
tained by liberal 
subscriptions for the 
papers whose devo- 
tion to the literature 
of the west was ad- 
vertised. Before the 
telegraphic de- 
spatches became the 
overwhelming feat- 
ure of journalism 
there was a profusion of Indian, pio- 
neer, bear, and snake stories, and wonder- 
ful ingenuity displayed in their produc- 
tion ; and the young people looked into 
the elegantly printed pages of the pa- 
pers of Cincinnati—this was before the 
days of the quadruplex lightning presses 
that dim the brightness of the sheets they 
multiply—the youth scanned the fair col- 
umns fresh from the hand of the printers, 
rather for double-leaded poems from Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Mrs. R. S. Nichols, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, W. D. Gallagher, 
W. W. Fosdick, and Thomas Buchanan 
Read, than for the latest intelligence by 
tedious European steamers, the startling 
news clipped from exchanges, received by 
steamboat, or the editorials instigated by 
managing politicians and meant to fash- 


























ion public opinion. There was what we 
may term a literary atmosphere in the 
chief city on the Ohio, and poets and nov- 
elette writers flashed upon the blue sky 
of golden-starred fame from the villages 
on mud roads and the stumpy fields re- 
mote from river navigation. The leading 
newspapers offered prizes for novels, and 
preferred those of the local flavor of the 
wilder west. The memory of one immor- 
tal production, for which proclamation 
said $500 had been paid, lingers like a 
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fantastic episode in a dream. It was 
named The Bandits of the Osage, and was 
believed in its day to have sent a thrill 
through the tender tissues of the general 
heart from the Wabash to the Mononga- 
hela. The regular price of poems was 
five dollars; the highest figure poetry 
ever brought was forty dollars for a col- 
umn, warranted of supreme merit. This 
was on an order from an immature man- 
aging editor, and he, as the high-priced 
poem faded fast into oblivion, was so per- 
suaded of his error in advancing the mar- 
ket for rhymes that he never did so any 
more. The supply of romance in the mails 
from the rural districts was large and un- 
failing. One young author, teaching 
school in the woods, and burning with holy 
zeal for western classics, ventured to the 
city bearing a carpet-bag filled with man- 
uscripts, and submitted a bundle to each 
of the daily sheets then issued within 
what was offically termed the post office 
delivery—The Commercial, The Enquirer, 
The Nonpareil, and The Atlas. By some 
unaccountable coincidence of carelessness 
or perversity, the writings of this ambi- 
tious youth broke out in all the papers at 
once, and he was struck with the remark 
about Byron, that he awoke and found 
himself famous. But fame did not come 
with a trumpet of silver and a purse of gold. 
Only one production was paid for, and 
that, covering sixty-five pages of foolscap 
and reported rewritten three times after 
as many revisions to impart the polish 
becoming a permanent work, fetched a five 
dollar note on the state bank. Soon after 
this the great novel of the age, for which 
the people had long been longing, made 
its appearance, called Malmistic the Tol- 
tec, the last of the Aztecs, and dedicated 
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«‘To the Amaranth that blooms on the 


banks of the heart—a brother’s love.’’ It” 


must be told that, in spite of a review that 
was very favorable in ‘‘The Columbian 
and the Great West,’’ the organ of the se- 
lect literary circles of the Queen city of 
the region, this magnificent work, which 
treated of Cortes, Montezuma, and Guate- 
mozin and a series of tropical ladies, and 
was written in a style pitched far above 
the seven stars, failed to captivate the 
multitude; and there were those who 
knew that the cruel jealousy of the sordid 
eastern publishers was responsible for the 
manifestation of malignant fate! Solici- 
tude was from time to time expressed that 
the gems that fell continually from the 
pens of western 

writers, and were 

scattered sparkling 

through ephemeral 

sheets, should be 


collected and saved 
in solid shape for 
the inevitably ap- 
preciative poster- 
ity, seen in visions 
approaching in the 


white light of better 
days. The collec- 
tions were made. 
The jewels were 
shovelled into vast 
volumes and are 
safe, and when res- 
urrection trumpet- 
ing reveals the hid- 
den things, they in 
all their native lustre will appear. In- 
deed there may be the surprise for some 
to find at last that there was more wisdom 
in the confidence of youth than the cyn- 
icism of age, and that there are diamonds 
sparkling among the pebbles as there are 
pearls in the mussel shells of western riv- 
ers. Certainly there were poets unthrifty 
enough to be the children of wandering 
angels, and one could have believed in 
them if they had not been so sure of 
themselves, and if it had not been for the 
haunting fear that eccentricity was culti- 
vated as one of the endowments that must 
be associated with the glory of letters. 
There came a tall young man from the 
South—long hair, broad hat, long-tailed 
coat, flowing necktie, small boots, eyes 
that would have made a girl pretty—and 
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he was fierce for fame. How young and 
fresh and glowing he was, how clever and 
how weak! Unhappily he had money 
and published a book. He procured a sil- 
ver plate, a foot long, with his name and 
the one word «‘ author’’ on it, and screwed 
it hard upon his door opening on a hall in 
the fourth story of an obscure building 
that was a Bohemian tenement house. Of 
course he had not got his growth, and the 
time came when he would have given more 
to suppress his book than he had paid for 
printing it. There was manliness in his 
blood and he died a soldier’s death with 
Stuart at the Yellow Tavern, fighting 
Sheridan in front of Richmond. 
The art of Cincinnati has been obscured 
by thesmoke which 
testifies to her tri- 
umphant indus- 
tries. Hiram Pow- 
ers the sculptor was 
one of her boys, 
celebrated for his 
wax-works and the 
marvels that he 
_ wrought in wood 
before he knew the 
exaltation of con- 
ception in clay and 
the rapture of ex- 
ecution in marble. 
Other Ohio sculp- 
tors have arisen to 
say that his figures 
were always wood- 
en. It would be a 
grief to believe it 
so, and the worship of years for the creator 
of the beautiful in Italy, wasted on draw- 
ing that was inartistic and performance 
that was mechanical. It would be a com- 
fort to those who dwell in the lowlands if 
the occupants of the serene places of shin- 
ing success on the heights did not rend 
each other with a fury unknown to com- 
mon mortals. There has been good paint- 
ing done in Cincinnati by Beard and Son- 
tag, Reed and Lindsay, Weber, Whitridge 
and Mosler; but they have followed the 
fashion of the astronomers in seeking a 
better light, though Weber lingers over 
the final touches of his Rip Van Winkle 
series and has just been sketching in the 
Catskills the scenes of the story three 
times immortalized. The artists have had 
the same weakness with the writers in 
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complaining of those who have foreign 
galleries, that they did not at all hazards 
prefer home manufactures, but bought 
pictures as they did books, where they 
could be found for sale according to 
their means and their taste. There has 
been a ready sneer for the pork pack- 
ers and the boiler makers, the steam- 
boat men and builders of manufactories, 
when their prosperity has been reflected 
in the adornment and refinement of their 
homes; but there was long ago established 
in Cincinnati by men of the 
affairs of commerce and 
skilled labor, as well as the 
professions, a society of 
genuine graciousness and 
elegant enlightenment, 
with unaffected 
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that lightens the paths where the weary 
walk, and gives to lives of strenuous 
activity a sunny side. Wesee the best 
expression of this in the gifts that have 
made the city glorious. There should 
be named first in this list, which is 
a roll of honor, the high schools of 
Hughes and Woodward, and the uni- 
versity of McMicken. There is ac- 
knowledgment to make of the large 
endowment of an art school by Joseph 
Longworth, a man of the rarest taste 
and lofty and generous principles ; the 
endowment of the art museum by Charles 
West, a plain business man whose 
thoughtful and ample liberality are evi- 
dence of the excellence of his understand- 
ing and scope of his aspiration for those 
who gained his confidence and affection ; 
the giving by Mr. W. S. Grosbeck of a 
fund for musical entertainments of a high 
order in the Burnet Woods Park, which 
was a part of his wife’s estate and named 
for Jacob Burnet, her father. The gift was 
for the compliment of the name, and the 
pleasing idea of a citizen of the greatest 
distinction, who would have been foremost 
in the service of the people if they had 
sought statesmanship. We have to rec- 
ognize the superb benevolence of David 
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_Sinton, who would not submit to the re- 


striction of the authorities when he pro- 
posed to erect a forum in the most con- 
spicuous public square, and yet found 
ways to contribute with unostentatious 
munificence to the general good. His sa- 
gacity as a business man was equal tothe 
chemistry of the fabled alchemists who 
converted iron to gold. 
Rufus King, the worthy 
inheritorofanamehon- * 
ored in other states and 
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times, endowed the 
law school and li- on oo 
brary. Henry Pro- Ad. 
basco, the giver of 
fountains: one in Fifth street market 
place that is the most artistic on the 
continent, and ranks among the first in 
the world, and the charm of its influence 
has converted surroundings that were 
squalid when it was erected into struct- 
ures of striking architectural attractive- 
ness—and the fountain on the Clifton 
avenue, a thing of beauty too, where 
thirsty horses and men alike are grateful 
for a beneficence that allures and refreshes. 
Mr. Probasco is a retired merchant, who 
has a genius for kindliness and an eye 
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for the beautiful, with a fine capacity 
for touches that are felicitous in the en- 
hancement of the welfare of his neighbors. 
Reuben Springer, the grand old man and 
first citizen, had more gold in his heart 
than the million he gathered in honest in- 
dustry and used with the wisdom that is 
the maturity of discretion and experience. 
He sat one night in a wooden house 
crammed with 10,000 people, listening to 
the noble music of an early May Festi- 
val sustained by the Thomas orchestra 
and the Cincinnati chorus, celebrated 
through all the musical world—and was 
conscious of the danger attending such 
masses of people in 
an edifice so frail. 
The thought came 
to him that he 
would see to it the 
city had a music 
hall equal to the 
largest demands 
and safe as an am- 
phitheatre of hills. 
He did not care to 
take the whole cred- 
it of an enterprise 
so engaging, but 
managed to interest 
others, more that 
he might have their 
aid in organization 
and administration 
than the assistance 
of pecuniary contri- 
butions. Among 
those nearest and 
most helpful was 
John Shillito, a mer- 
chant (and one would say a merchant 
prince if it were not that the word gentle- 
man is greater and better, and always be- 
longed to him), and his subscriptions for 
the majestic hall and grand organ would 
alone have. made a reputation for public 
benefaction, if the association and stand- 
ard had not been so extended and exalted. 
Mr. Springer would not have the hall 
named for himself, but his statue in snowy 
marble stands in the foyer. There is no 
departed worthy whose memory is more 
affectionately cherished, and Music Hall is 
Springer Hall forever. Hedid not end his 
labors with the hall, but endowed the music 
school, giving it a home and surrounding 
it with perpetual safeguards. Cincinnati 
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has a university, music hall and school, 
art museum and school, libraries and 
fountains and musical groves, all the gra- 
cious gifts of grateful citizens, imparting 
a character that, however expansive her 
destiny, must remain the richest of her 
possessions and the most fruitful of ex- 
amples. 

The idea of a sectional literature was 
crude, but the dream within it was not 
unworthy. There were many grains of 
gold in the heaps of sand, and precious 
stones in the gravel. It is hard to name 
a few .without seeming to forget many, 
but it may be said Buchanan Read wrote 
and painted poetry. 
Belle Smith wove a 
transparent veil of 
prose over poems 
that became glitter- 
ing essays. Tom 
Jones wrought 
splendid busts of 
Lincoln, Chase, and 
Ewing. There was 
art in the strange 
originality of the 
Frankensteins. W. 
D. Gallagher still 
lives far in the eigh- 
ties; he combined 
strength and deli- 
cacy, and there are 
songs he wrote six- 
ty years ago that 
will survive him if 
he should be a cen- 
tenarian. Men and 
women growing 
old, helped to hope 
in their youth by his kindness, see him 
always in the pictures of the past. Coates- 
Kinney’s ‘‘ Rain on the Roof”’ and «‘ End 
of the Rainbow”’ still sing themselves 
and will do so when it is no longer re- 
membered that their writer wandered into 
politics. The Cary girls were genuine 
poets and sang the inspirations gathered 
from the clover fields and orchards and 
the roses and wheatfields and the old 
woods ‘‘dark with the mistletoe.’’ The 
Piatts wrote of the pathos of life and the 
loveliness of the land because they could 
not help it. Prentice, brightest of edi- 
tors, was the daintiest of poets, and some- 
times touched lofty notes. W. D. How- 
ells, novelist and critic, had his poetic 
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education in the Miami country, ‘‘on the 
banks of the blue Miami,’’ and then by 
the yellow Scioto, and graduated along 
the rivers that have an older history and 
broaden into the ocean. 

Cincinnati was in the line of travel, and, 
for the first half century especially, the 
half-way house, between the extremes of 
the country, the Northeast and the South- 
west, New England and New Orleans. 
The city was almost as much in the way 
of visitors as Niagara Falls. It was on 
the site of Fort Washington that Mrs. 
Trollope, as the climax of her American 
adventures, built her bazaar. It was ina 
hotel kept on the Cincinnati Broadway 
by a descendant of Oliver Cromwell that 
Charles Dickens stopped when he was 
taking his notes on America and weaving 
the threads of the chapters of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. In a parlor occupied by 


Dickens a boy, afterward very distin- 
guished, walked up to a long-haired 
young man wearing an immense gold 
chain over a gaudy vest and inquired, 
‘‘Am I so fortunate as to be in the pres- 
ence of the immortal author of Pick- 
wick ?”’ 


The resplendent author bowed 








, 


and said, «‘I believe you are ;’’ and there 
was nothing more to be said. It was in 
this Broadway hotel that Clay stopped 
often and complained when serenaded 
that he was believed to be a mechanism 
for speech-making that poured out words, 
just as if he were a pump and delivered 
what was wanted when the handle was 
worked. Daniel Webster once entertained 
by Kentucky at a Burgoo barbecue stopped 
in Cincinnati to recover, and the memory 
of his austerity abided. Andrew Jackson 
had a reception in the mansion of the 
Lytles, still standing and in the hands of 
the family. After three generations of 
heroic men, the last of them fell at Chick- 
amauga, and he is equally remembered as 
poet and hero. 

Far the most famed of visits to Cincin- 
nati was that of Lafayette. The thrilling 
recollection of his reception lingers. For 
fifty miles around the farmers left their 
fields to see the friend of Washington. 
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There was an old Frenchwoman, at once 
humble and vivacious, known to all in 
Cincinnati, who had some difficulty in 
getting through the throng to the pres- 
ence of the popular idol who was glori- 
ous history personified, and when she did 
there was amazement, for the noble mar- 
quis recognized her before she could 
speak, and threw his arms around her, 
and called her his benefactress, telling 
that she had served him in trouble, bear- 
ing messages to him in prison. For the 
rest of her life there was nothing too good 
for her. 

There are most intimately associated 
with Cincinnati 
many men who 
largely influenced 
the events and the 
opinion of the coun- 
try. Inthe midst of 
the panic after the 
defeat of St. Clair, 
there arrived at Fort 
Washington, with a 
commission from 


President Washing- 
ton an ensign in the 


tst Infantry, U.S. A. 
He was of tall, grace- 
ful figure, and un- 
usual attractiveness 
of face and manner, 
and he was the son 
of Benjamin Harri- 
son, signer of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. w. 
He soon was placed 
in charge of a hazardous expedition, and 
was successful. When General Wayne or- 
ganized at Cincinnati the force for the sub- 
jugation of the Indians in the Northwest, 
and did it, young Harrison served on his 
staff. Peace followed victory and he was 
placed in command of Fort Washington, 
and married the daughter of John Cleves 
Symmes, the original purchaser of the 
Miami country, one-of the most pictu- 
resque characters in western history. 
Symmes’s speculation proved embarrass- 
ing, but he was a high-minded man, and 
the great community that occupies what 
were once his possessions hold him in re- 
spect and are hardly decided whether to 
regard him as a character historical or ro- 
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mantic. William Henry Harrison was the 
first delegate to Congress, and when Indi- 
ana became a separate territory her first 
governor. His career is historic. There 
has been injustice done him because he 
was so closely associated with Clay and 
Webster, and filled the greatest office and 
they did not. He was not a common- 
place man in any sense, and though it 
was easy to say he had been promoted 
from the clerkship of the court in Cin- 
cinnati to the Presidency, because it was 
true, he had long filled a large space in 
the view of the public as the avenger at 
Tippecanoe and on the Thames of the 
massacre on the Riv- 
er Raisin and Hull’s 
surrender. The Day- 
ton celebration, Sep- 
tember 10, 1840, of 
the battle at Put-in- 
Bay, ‘‘ Perry’s vic- 
tory,’’ was attended 
by the largest mass 
of people ever assem- 
bled before railroads 
amplified transporta- 
tion. General Har- 
rison was the only 
man everybody could 
hear; and it is re- 
membered that: his 
first sentence rang 
clear as a bugle: 
«« Twenty-five years 
ago I listened in sus- 
pense indescribable 
to the thunder of the 
cannon on the lake, 
and at night received 
from the gallant Perry, and read with an 
emotion you may imagine but that I can- 
not tell, the immortal despatch, ‘ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.’ ’’ The 
second President Harrison all men know 
is the grandson of the first, but the fact 
that he is the great-grandson of John 
Cleves Symmes, the patriarch of the Miami 
country, is not sowell known. President 
Benjamin Harrison was a Cincinnati boy 
in that it was the great city of his boyhood, 
the point of interest and news centre ; and 
when he left home for an academy, it was 
at College Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati in 
sight of her smoke, that he was a student. 
After his graduation at Oxford, Ohio, he 
studied law in Cincinnati, and his father 
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thage stand, were assailed by bands of 
Indians until relieved by expeditions from 
Fort Washington. The dark period of 
the Indian war was between the defeat 
of St. Clair and the victory of Wayne. 
The part of Cincinnati during the second 
war with England was not dramatic. The 
place was small, and had ceased to be a 
military point of the first class. There, 
however, the famous Kentucky volunteers 
crossed the Ohio to fight on the Maumee 
and the Thames. Ohio men in this war 
were directed to the northwest, 
and so had but few and acci- 
dental representatives in the 
battle of New Orleans that 
closed the contest with a clap 
«| *», of thunder. 


; 5 ‘ There was a good deal of in- 
t. ) terest, not all unfriendly, along 
| wee, * the Ohio river in the schemes 
_ay 2 Of Burr to establish a Mexican 
Res: empire; and when Texas was 
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twice represented the western district of 
the county and city in Congress. The 
young man was moved by the attraction 
of the West, and the grandson of a Vir- 
ginian, the fourth native Ohio man elected 
president (Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Har- 
rison), his blood connects the presidential 
lines of the states of Ohio and Virginia, 
which gave the country Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison. 
During her century of history Cincin- 
nati has been stirred by the Indian, the 
British and Indian, the Texan, the Mexi- 
can, and the Southern state wars, and has 
had five experiences of riots that were 
serious in all cases, and in one disastrous. 
There were several bloody incidents of 
combats between the pioneers and savages 
in the valley before there was a house 
constructed, and two stations in the neigh- 
borhood, Dunlap’s and White’s,near where 
the present villages of Colerain and Car- 








fighting the Mexicans for inde- 
pendence Cincinnati was in a 
¢ ferment of sympathy for the 

Texans, and the two six-pound- 

ers used by Houston at San 

Jacinto so effectually were the 

result of subscriptions started 

by Ohio ladies, strongly sup- 

ported from Kentucky. In the 

Mexican war the interest of 

Cincinnati was profound, for 

she had companies in the field 
and regiments were organized at Camp 
Washington within the city limits. Public 
spirit was aroused and feeling ran high. It 
is said of Nicholas Longworth, the wealthi- 
est citizen at the time, that when he was 
asked what he would do in fitting out 
troops before the government could act, 
he replied that he would provide for a 
whole regiment, furnish all equipments 
at his own expense—on one condition— 
he added, as the committee gasped with 
surprise and gratification, :‘I must pick 
the men who are to go."’ The war of the 
states profoundly influenced Cincinnati, 
and in no place not involved in military 
operations was the presence of war more 
palpable. It was in a Cincinnati news- 
paper office that General Nelson prepared 
for the organization of Camp Dick Robin- 
son in central Kentucky, and the city was 
for a time the headquarters of a military 
department, commanded in turn by Burn- 
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side, Wright, Wallace, and Hooker. It was 
in the Burnet house that General Grant 
and General Sherman met and planned the 
last campaigns of the war, so as to strike 
at once east and west, and discussed the 
practicability of cutting through the Con- 
federacy from Atlanta tothe sea. The first 
of the series of riots was between pioneers 
and friendly Indians who had too much 
whiskey and were unwilling to give up a 
white girl they had stolen. Then there 
were the bank riots, the abolition news- 
paper riots, the Knownothing riot, and 
the courthouse riot. The destruction of 
presses that assailed slavery and disturbed 
the southern trade 
was a style of con- 
servatism several 
times indulged. 
The Knownothing 
outbreak was 
caused by efforts to 
capture ballot boxes 
—one in a German 
and one in an Irish 
ward, where it was 
known there had 
been a very heavy 
vote against the al- 
leged American 
party. TheGerman 
box was destroyed, 
but the Irish box 
saved ; and then the 
rioters concluded 
they must have a 
cannon in posses- 
sion of aGerman 
company, but they 
got a deadly fire and 
not the gun. The courthouse riot was ac- 
counted for by one engaged in it when 
remonstrated with and told that such af- 
fairs always meant the death of the in- 
nocent and destruction of public proper- 
ty, ‘«‘ There is no justice here,’’ pointing 
to the courthouse, ‘‘ and there are twenty- 
two murderers there,’’ pointing to the 
jail. The compensation is that the agi- 
tation aroused by the bloodshed that oc- 
curred and the burning of the courthouse, 
has caused a betterment in the admin- 
istration of justice. The reconstructed 
building is also an improvement. There 
was the rare luck, in rebuilding the court- 
house, and building the chamber of com- 
merce and the city hall, to obtain the 
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services of citizens of intelligence and 
integrity, who decided on the best plans 
submitted, made the contracts rigidly and 
saw to their execution to the letter, thus 
providing admirable structures at compar- 
atively small cost. In this and in the build- 
ing of the railroad to Chattanooga, there 
has been good fortune, equal to that of the 
possession of the wealthy citizens whose 
endowments of schools of art and music 
and of the museum, and gifts of foun- 
tains and the university, have promoted 
the self-regard of the community and a 
spirit that will go on and rise to greater 
things. It was in the management of the 
Cincinnati exposi- 
tion, before exposi- 
tions had become 
commonplace, that 
A. T. Goshorn, 
Esq., was trained 
for the larger re- 
sponsibilities of the 
director-general- 
ship of the Phila- 
delphia centennial, 
and gavean impulse 
to the great fairs 
that have been so 
prepossessing, use- 
ful, and spectacu- 
lar, gratifying the 
pride and stimulat- 
ing the business of 
the country, and 
leading on to the 
crowning success 
we are anticipating 
with confidence at 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati has for more than forty years 
been remarkable for her political uncer- 
tainty. The rule is not that there are 
close contests between the great political 
parties, but that one or the other carries 
the city and county by a large majority. 
Changes of many thousands are common. 
In 1856 the vote of Hamilton county for 
president was: Buchanan, 13,051; Fre- 
mont, 9345; Fillmore, 5680. In 1860: 
Lincoln, 13,182; Douglas, 15,431; Bell, 
3685 ; Breckenridge, 366. In 1888: Har- 
rison, 41,507; Cleveland, 37,661; Fisk, 
470 ; Streeter, 953. These returns show 
the original elements. The latest turn in 
the voting is well displayed by this con- 
trast : 
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The key tothe changes usually 


independence, which some- 
times amounts to eccentricity, 
of a large section of the Ger- 
man vote. There are several 
thousand variable voters, and 
they are shifted by social, liq- 
uor, currency, and Sunday 
questions, and care but fitfully 
for arbitrary party lines. 
General Grant’s birthplace 
is in a pleasant village a little 
more than the breadth of a 


county above Cincinnati on ° 


the Ohio, and in the prodig- 
ious flood of 1884 the house 
in which he was born was in- 
vaded by the turbid waters. 
In his boyhood the great city 
of the world to him was that 
a little way down the river, 
and in her streets he walked, 
shy and conscious of brass 
buttons, when a West Point 
cadet. There he returned at 
the beginning of the war, seek- 
ing employment in some sit- 
uation in which he could make 
his military education avail- 
able, and he came again 
in his glory oftentimes. 
His father and mother _ 
and sister lived on the 

Kentucky side in Cov- 
ington. The city was 
familiar to Sherman, 
McPherson, McDowell, 
Gilmore, Custer, Ohio 
boys in the war, and 
was at the beginning 
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of it the home of Rosecrans, McClellan, 
and Mitchell. Rosecrans had a large ac- 
quaintance, and was devoted to the con- 
struction of a lamp for the perfect com- 
bustion of petroleum, then a problem of 
laborers in science. McClellan was an 
inconspicuous railroad officer, and held 
to be of high qualities. Mitchell was 
excitable and energetic, the astronomer 
of the observatory on Mount Adams, 
named for John Quincy Adams, who laid 
the corner-stone and delivered an oration 
that was admired and disputed. Mitch- 
ell was also a civil engineer, and en- 
gaged on the Ohio and Mississippi rail- 
road. He was above all an orator, and 
took amazing flights in his lectures on 


yisin the astronomy,—a most interesting man. 
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Whether he would have developed high 
military capacity in a very important and 
wholly independent command is a ques- 
tion many would answer in the affirma- 
tive, but it was the army opinion that he 
was too quick, original, and impetuous to 
be completely successful in a subordinate 
place. Certainly if at the opening of the 
war, of the men then in Cincinnati and 
passing through, a group had been formed 
of Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheridan, 
McPherson, Rosecrans, and Mitchell, and 
it could have been divined that the great 
commanders were of them, Grant would 
not have been first or Mitchell last in the 
selection of the chief. There lived in Cin- 
cinnati two families of relatives of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s wife, 
and he was several 
times in the city. 
Once he made a re- 
publican speech, in- 
sisted on paying his 
own bills, and was 
astonished to find in 
the items charged a 
box of cigars and a 
bottle of whiskey. It 
turned out the boys 
thought it a commit- 
tee matter, and en- 
joyed themselves as 
they believed at the 
expense of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s speech on this 
occasion was from a 
balcony on the north 
side of Fifth street 
market square, and it was in a tone singu- 
larly touching. He had never before spok- 
en so nigh to Kentucky soil. He said it 
seemed to him he might almost be heard 
on the shore of the state of his birth 
and that he loved, and if there were any 
Kentuckians present he would be grateful 
for their attention. This was the note of 
one of the most persuasive of political 
addresses. Mr. Lincoln was of the law- 
yers in acase in the United States court 
in Cincinnati. E. M. Stanton was the 
leading counsel and, not impressed by 
Mr. Lincoln, crowded him out of the 
chance to make an argument. Lincoln, 
fully prepared, was ill pleased by the treat- 
ment received, and returned to Illinois, 
as Grant did a few years later when he 
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thought to be useful at Camp Denison, but 
departed keenly disappointed and for the 
day despondent. 

The anti-slavery cause was slow in be- 
coming respectable in Cincinnati ; it was 
long a reproach to be a friend of the slave. 
Even the stately Chase, tall, strong, con- 
scious of his stature and his strength, 
personally superb and_ irreproachable, 
walked in a cloud because he asserted 
states rights as against the haughty ag- 
gression of the political power behind 
slavery, and opposed and denounced the 
fugitive-slave law. His home was in Cin- 
cinnati at the time he was elected to the 
Senate, and afterward Governor of Ohio, 
when he was called to take his place in 
Lincoln’s cabinet. 
He was ambitious 
and had faith in his 
destiny to gain the 
highest honors, but 
it was never possible 
to unite Ohio on him 
for the Presidency in 
national conven- 
tions. With the op- 
portunity to make 
himself «rich be- 
yond the dream of 
avarice,’’ his integ- 
rity was clear and 
severe, and he left 
his children only his 
spotless name, and 
the few houses in 
Cincinnati he earned 
in his professional 
life. Thomas Cor- 
win was a man of genius, whose only rival 
on the stump was John Brough, and they 
gave the attraction of extraordinary gifts 
to public discussion. Corwin’s home was 
in the Cincinnati neighborhood in the vil- 
lage of Lebanon, where Judge Sherman, 
the father of the general and the senator, 
died, and a daughter of Henry Clay sick- 
ened on a journey to Washington with her 
father, died and was buried ; and there her 
grave is still green. Archbishop Purcell, 
overwhelmed in his old age with unde- 
served misfortune, having in trusting ami- 
ability placed the revenues and moneys 
confided to him in hands that were in- 
competent, was a man of large intelligence 
and benevolence, who founded and com- 
pleted the cathedral of the city, and should 
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be held in honored 
remembrance for 
his piety and pa- 
triotism. Lyman 
Beecher with his 
family lived on 
West Walnut Hills, 
and his face and 
figure and voice 
were long familiar. 
He was a warrior, 
as it only needed a 
glance at his eagle 
eyes and beak to 
tell. The home of 
the Beechers was 
in sight of the land 
of slavery, and it 
was there Mrs. 
Stowe received the 
impressions and in- 
formation that ap- 
pear in her great 
work. After she 
was gone to other 
scenes occurred the 
Garner tragedy, more terrible and pathet- 
ic than that of Virginius—that of a slave 
mother taken in her flight for freedom 
and killing her baby girl rather than see 
it return to slavery. The cabin where 
this drama of the ages occurred is forgot- 
ten, but the story will be a classic when 
there is a pen inspired to touch it truly 
with color and with flame. 

Charles Sumner came early in the fifties 
as the guest of Chase, and the two tall 
senators of imposing 
presence, courteous, » 
stately in manner, per- 
fectly dressed, walked 
the streets, under keen 
observation, admired 
rather than approved. It 
was then conservatism 
to sanction slavery, and 
radicalism to oppose 
niore slave states, and in 
the border land it was a 
solemn thing to realize 
that an abolitionist could 
be a gentleman. The 
eyes of James G. Blaine, 
born on the headwaters 
of the Ohio, were first 
turned West and South 
seeking his brilliant 
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& 4 destiny, glancing 
over the cities on 
the rivers from 
Pittsburg to New 
Orleans and at- 
tracted to Cincin- 
nati before and 
after he was a 


teacher in Ken- 
tucky. Greeley, 
Schurz, Emerson, 


Thackeray, Bayard 
Taylor and Henry 
Ward Beecher 
came and lectured ; 
Murdoch interpret- 
ed poetry and the drama ; and 
Julia Dean and Eliza Logan, 
with their graces and talents 
and voices of silver, on the 
stage won all hearts. In the 
dark and stormy winter before 
the war, the two great orators 
of the North and South, Wen- 
dell Phillips and William IL. 
Yancey, spoke in the same 
place near the same time, on the state of 
the country. Each in lofty eloquence was 
worthy his fame and had the courage of 
his convictions, and when with boldness 
characteristic they declared the limita- 
tions of their loyalty to the Union, Yan- 
cey was applauded and Phillips stoned. 
In the midst of the war it became clear 
that the commanding points in the great 
field in the heart of the country were Cin- 
cinnati, Chattanooga, and Atlanta. It 
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was so sure that a railroad from Cincin- 
nati to Chattanooga would be of military 
value to the government that there was 
serious discussion of constructing it as a 
necessity. In the whirl of events and 
shifting of scenes this was not accom- 
plished, and when the war was over the 
people of Cincinnati were disturbed and 
depressed to find their situation had be- 
come in a commercial sense, to use a mili- 
tary phrase, untenable because from Har- 
per’s Ferry to the Falls of the Ohio there 
was no line of railway leading south. 
The iron-road age had come; there was a 
tremendous gap to fill, an indispensable 
spoke to put in the wheel of which Cin- 
cinnati was the hub. 

As it appeared there was no other way, 
the resolution grew in the city to do it 
herself, and she did it at a cost of $20,- 


000,000 ; and no other city ever did a work 
comparable with this in the daring con- 
ception of procuring the legislation re- 
quired in three states, building the road 
across two states and four great rivers— 
the Ohio, Kentucky, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee—and through extensive ranges 
of mountains. The author of the enab- 
ling act in Ohio, the architect of the legal 
structure, more difficult than the material 
performance, was Alexander Ferguson, 
who must be ranked among the first of 
the group who have done something for 
Cincinnati that will not pass away with 
the life of any man, but shall endure as a 
wonder wrought and as an example ofa 
municipal investment of many millions, 
worth more than the cost, and indeed equal 
in value to the whole sum of the muni- 
cipal debt—and thus far saved from the 
schemers and the wreckers, by and for the 
people! The most effective aid which 
Ferguson secured in the South, making 
way for the Cincinnati Southern line, was 
from John C. Breckinridge, and it was the 
last of his labors. It was in Cincinnati 


he, a member of the convention of ’56, 
was nominated for the vice-presidency, and 
standing in his chair seeking to decline, 


was overwhelmed by the universal accla- 
mation ; and there has been no more strik- 
ing scene in any such body than when 
he yielded to the tempest, turned pale 
as his extended hand fell by his side, and 
sat down submissive to fate, accepting 
a destiny that seemed full of glory and 
without a visible shadow. It is pleasant 
to associate his last days with an enter- 
prise that unites the North and South 
with bars of steel and links stronger than 
steel. This road is for Cincinnati the 
missing spoke, and when it was finished 
she took her rightful place as a railroad 
centre and a dominating city. Instead of 
seeking alliances she was sought for them. 
She was included in all railroad combina- 
tions. She reached south into her old 
trading grounds, where with changed con- 
ditions there is increase of prosperity. 
Her territory is regained, her markets re- 
stored. She is equally equipped north- 
ward, and southward, and westward, and 
eastward. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
line, after the Southern had cost $20,000,- 
ooo, came in from the southeast, not for 
the sake of the city but for the road’s 
sake, and spanning the river with one of 

















the grandest bridges in the world. This 
makes Cincinnati the leading city of a 
trans-continental system. The original 
advantages of the situation remain, and 
they are supplemented by her audacious 
and successful enterprise. 

She has for forty years been the great 
city closest to the centre of population of 
the United States, which in the period be- 
tween ’7o and ’80, moving slowly west- 
ward, was within her lines. Her popula- 
tion has steadily increased and her wealth 
augmented in greater proportion. All her 
statistics show solid developments. This 
appears in her river as well as her rail- 
road interests, in her manufactories and 
her commerce, and the returns of her 
banks. She has met shocks of misfortune 
that would have overthrown a flimsy edi- 
fice, without dismay, and has retrieved dis- 
aster so rapidly it has been forgotten as 
misfortune. The business men who have 
grasped affairs within a few years have 
infused into the conservatism that has 
been a distinction, a momentum that is 
assurance of an alertness that will use the 
latest news and the last pound of steam. 
We may name as representative of this 
class, Ingalls, Weir, Hickenlooper, Glenn, 
Carew, the young Mitchells and Shillitos, 
Morehead, Roth, Proctor, and Goodale ; 
and we may trust, as this is not a direct- 
ory, the inevitable incompleteness of the 
list will not seem to those aware of merit 
invidious because inadequate. 

Surrounded by cities that partake of 
her vitality and divide her metropolitan 
resources, with populous suburbs that in- 
sist upon independence, with the river 
that is a bond of union, a state boundary 
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that cuts off two cities truly called South 
Cincinnati, she is like New York in not 
getting credit in the census tables for the 
population whose central and common 
life is in her streets. In her valley on 
both sides of the river, now bridged until 
it is no more an obstruction, and on the 
surrounding hills that are singularly 
beautiful’ and over which the town is 
spreading so fast that the exquisite scenes 
for which they are famed are being swal- 
lowed up, there are more than 300,000 
people, and one does not have to go far 
to find a million upon whom Cincinnati 
exercises an attraction like that of grav- 
itation. If she can have clear air and 
pure water there is no disability resting 
upon her future. Her public property 
would come nearer paying her debts 
than that of any other city in the na- 
tion. Her schoolhouses are models and 
her churches commodious and attractive. 
Her clubs, social and political, are of am- 
bitious architecture, luxurious accommo- 
dations, and admirable public spirit. Her 
music hall and schools of music and art, 
and the Museum are the best appointed in 
the country. There is nothing of the kind 
nobler than the new city hall and the cham- 
ber of commerce. Recently $4,000,000 
placed without waste yielded pavements 
of extraordinary excellence. The railroad 
depots are massive and worthy of the 
roads they terminate and the vast busi- 
ness they illustrate. The hotels and thea- 
tres and parks and rural resorts have a 
pleasant celebrity we may count a part 
of the common good-will ; and many 
streets of tasteful homes tell of a happy 
people. 
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LADY CLARE. 


THE Story OF A HORSE. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


HE king was dead, 
and among the 
many things he 
left behind him 
which his suc- 
cessor had no 
use for were a lot 
of fancy horses. 

There were long-barrelled English hunt- 
ers, all legs and neck ; and there were Ken- 
tucky racers, graceful, swift and strong ; 
and two Arabian steeds, which had been 
presented to his late majesty by the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. Tosee the beautiful beasts 
prancing and plunging, as they were being 
led through the streets by grooms in the 
royal livery, was enough to make the 
blood dance in the veins of any lover of 
horseflesh. And to think that they were 
being led ignominiously to the auction 
mart to be sold under the hammer— 


knocked down to the highest bidder! It 


was asin andashamesurely! And they 
seemed to feel it themselves ; and that was 
the reason they acted so obstreperously, 
sometimes lifting the grooms off their feet 
as they reared and snorted and struck 
sparks with their steel-shod hoofs from 
the stone pavement. 

Among the crowd of schoolboys who 
followed the equine procession, shrieking 
and yelling with glee and exciting the 
horses by their wanton screams, was a 
handsome lad of fourteen, named Erik 
Carstens. He had fixed his eyes admir- 
ingly on a coal-black, four-year-old mare, 
a mere colt, which brought up the rear of 
the procession. How exquisitely she was 
fashioned! How she danced over the 
ground with a light mazurka step, as if 
she were shod with gutta-percha and not 
with iron! And then she had a head so 
daintily shaped, small and spirited, that it 
was a joy to look at her. Erik, who, in 
spite of his youth, was not a bad judge of 
a horse, felt his heart beat like a trip-ham- 
mer, and a mighty yearning took posses- 
sion of him to become the owner of that 
mare. Though he knew it was time for 
dinner he could not tear himself away, but 


followed the procession up one street and 
down another, until it stopped at the 
horse market. There a lot of jockeys and 
coarse-looking dealers were on hand ; and 
an opportunity was afforded them to try 
the horses before the auction began. They 
forced open the mouths of the beautiful 
animals, examined their teeth, prodded 
them with whips to see if they were gen- 
tle, and poked them with their fingers or 
canes. But when a loutish fellow, in a 
brown corduroy suit, indulged in that kind 
of behavior toward the black mare she 
gave a resentful whinny and without fur- 
ther ado grabbed him with her teeth by 
the coat collar, lifted him up and shook 
him as if he had been a bag of straw. 
Then she dropped him in the mud, and 
raised her dainty head with an air as if to 
say that she held him to be beneath con- 
tempt. The fellow, however, was not in- 
clined to put up with that kind of treat- 
ment. With a volley of oaths he sprang 
up and would have struck the mare in the 
mouth with his clinched fist if Erik had 
not darted forward and warded off the 
blow. 

‘‘How dare you strike that beautiful 
creature ?’’ he cried indignantly. 

‘« Hold your jaw, you gosling, or I'll hit 
you instead,”’ retorted the man. 

But by that time one of the royal grooms 
had made his appearance and the brute 
did not dare carry out his threat. While 
the groom strove to quiet the mare, a 
great tumult arose in some other part of 
the market place. There was a whinnying, 
plunging, rearing and screaming, as if 
the whole field had gone mad. The black 
mare joined the concert, and stood with 
her ears pricked up and her head raised 
in an attitude of panicky expectation. 
Quite fearlessly Erik walked up to her, 
patted her on the neck and spoke sooth- 
ingly to her. 

«Look out,”’ yelled the groom, «or she’ll 
trample you to jelly !”’ 

But instead of that, the mare rubbed 
her soft nose against the boy’s cheek, with 
a low, friendly neighing, as if she wished 
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to thank him for his gallant conduct. And 
at that moment Erik’s heart went out to 
that dumb creature with an affection which 
he had never felt toward any living thing 
before. He determined, whatever might 
happen, to bid on her and to buy her, 
whatever she might prove to be worth. 
He knew he had a few thousand dollars 
in the bank—his inheritance from his 
mother, who had died when he was a baby 

and he might, perhaps, be able to per- 
suade his father to sanction the purchase. 
At any rate, he would have some time to 
invent ways and means; for his father, 
Captain Carstens, was now away on the 
great annual drill, and would not return 
for some weeks. 

As a mere matter of form, he resolved 
to try the mare before bidding on her ; 
and slipping a coin into the groom’s hand 
he asked for a saddle. It turned cut, 
however, that all the saddles were in use, 
and Erik had no choice but to mount 
bareback. 

«Ride her on the snaffle. She won’t 
stand the curb,’”’ shouted the groom, as 
the mare, after plunging to the right and 
to the left, darted through the gate to the 
track and after kicking up a vast deal of 
tan-bark, sped like a bullet down the race- 
course. 

‘‘Good gracious, how recklessly that 
boy rides !’’ one jockey observed to an- 
other ; «‘ but he has got a good grip with 
his knees all the same.’’ 

‘Yes, he sits like a daisy,’’ the second 
replied critically ; ««but mind my word, 
Lady Clare willthrow him yet. She never 
could stand anybody but the princess 
on her back; and that was the reason 
her royal highness was so fond of her. 
Mother of Moses, won’t there be a grand 
rumpus when she comes back again and 
finds Lady Clare gone! I should not like 
to be in the shoes of the man who has 
ordered Lady Clare under the hammer.”’ 

‘But look at the lad! I told you Lady 
Clare wouldn’t stand no manner of non- 
sense from boys.’’ 

‘She is kicking like a Trojan! She'll 
make hash of him if he loses his seat.’’ 

‘Yes, but he sticks like a burr. That’s 
a jewel of a lad, I tell ye. He ought to 
have been a jockey.”’ 

Up the track came Lady Clare, black 
as the ace of spades, acting like the Old 
Harry. Something had displeased her, 
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obviously, and she held Erik responsible 
for it. Possibly she had just waked up to 
the fact that she, who had been the pet 
of a princess, was now being ridden by 
an ordinary commoner. At all events, 
she had made up her mind to get rid of 
the commoner without further ceremony. 
Putting her fine ears back and dilating her 
nostrils, she suddenly gave a snort and a 
whisk with her tail, and up went her heels 
toward the eternal stars—that is, if there 
had been any stars visible just then. 
Everybody’s heart stuck in his throat ; 
for fleet-footed racers were speeding round 
and round, and the fellow who got thrown 
in the midst of all these trampling hoofs 
would have small chance of looking upon 
the sunagain. People instinctively tossed 
their heads up to see how high he would 
go before coming down again, but for a 
wonder they saw nothing, except a cloud 
of dust mixed with tan-bark, and when 
that had cleared away they discovered the 
black mare and her rider, apparently on 
the best of terms, dashing up the track at 
a breakneck pace. 

Erik was dripping with perspiration 
when he dismounted, and Lady Clare's 
glossy coat was flecked with foam. She 
was not aware, apparently, that if she had 
any reputation to ruin she had damaged 
it most effectually. Her behavior on the 
track and her treatment of the horse- 
dealer were by this time common property, 
and every dealer and fancier made a men- 
tal note that Lady Clare was the number 
in the catalogue which he would not bid 
on. All her beauty and her distinguished 
ancestry counted for nothing, as long as 
she had so uncertain a temper. Her sire, 
Potiphar, it appeared, had also been sub- 
ject to the same infirmities of temper, and 
there was a strain of savagery in her blood 
which might crop out when you least ex- 
pected it. 

Accordingly, when a dozen fine horses 
had been knocked down at good prices, 
and Lady Clare’s turn came, no one came 
forward to inspect her, and no one could 
be found to make a bid. 

‘Well, well, gentlemen,’’ cried the auc- 
tioneer, ‘‘ here we have a beautiful thor- 
oughbred mare, the favorite mount of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess, and not 
a bid do I hear. She’s a beauty, gentle- 
men, sired by the famous Potiphar who 
won the Epsom handicap and no end of 
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minor stakes. Take a look at her, gentle- 
men! Did you ever see a horse before 
that was raven black from nose to tail? I 
reckon you never did. But such a horse 
is Lady Clare. The man who can finda 
single white hair on her can have her for 
a gift. Come forward, gentlemen, come 

_ forward. Who will start her—say at five 
hundred ?”’ 

A derisive laugh ran through the crowd 
and a voice was heard to cry, ‘ Fifty.”’ 

‘« Fifty !’’ repeated the auctioneer in a 
deeply grieved and injured tone; « fifty 
did you say, sir? Fifty? Did I hear 
rightly ? I hope, for the sake of the honor 
of this fair city, that my ears deceived 
me.”’ 

Here came a long and impressive pause, 
during which the auctioneer, suddenly 
abandoning his dramatic manner, chatted 
familiarly with a gentleman who stood 
near him. The only one in the crowd 
whom he had impressed with the fact that 
the honor of the city was at stake in this 
sale was Erik Carstens. He had hap- 
pily discovered a young and rich lieuten- 
ant of his father’s company, and was try- 
ing to persuade him to bid in the mare for 
him. 

‘«« But, my dear boy,’’ Lieutenant Blicker 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you suppose the cap- 
tain will say to me if I aid and abet his 
son in defying the paternal authority ?”’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t bother about that,”’ 
Erik rejoined eagerly. ‘If father was 
at home, I believe he would allow me to 
buy this mare. But I am a minor yet, 
and the auctioneer would not accept my 
bid. Therefore I thought you might be 
kind enough to bid for me.”’ 

The lieutenant made no answer, but 
looked at the earnest face of the boy with 
unmistakable sympathy. The auctioneer 
assumed again an insulted, affronted, pa- 
thetically entreating or scornfully repell- 
ing tone, according as it suited his pur- 
pose ; and the price of Lady Clare crawled 
slowly and reluctantly up from fifty to 
seventy dollars. There it stopped, and 
neither the auctioneer’s tears nor his 


prayers could apparently coax it higher. 
*«Seventy dollars !’’ he cried, as if he 
were really too shocked to speak at all ; 
‘«seven-ty dollars! Make it eighty ! Oh, 
itis asin and a shame, gentlemen, and the 
fair fame of this beautiful city is eternally 
ruined, 
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head and a byword among the nations. 
Sev-en-ty dollars !’’—then hotly and in- 
dignantly—«‘ seventy dollars !—fifth and 
last time, seventy dollars!’’—here he 
raised his hammer threateningly—“ sev- 
enty dollars !’’ 

‘«One hundred!” cried a high boyish 
voice, and in an instant every neck was 
craned and every eye was turned toward 
the corner where Erik Carstens was stand- 
ing, half hidden behind the broad figure 
of Lieutenant Blicker. 

«Did I hear a hundred ?’’ repeated the 
auctioneer wonderingly. «‘ May I ask who 
was the gentleman who said a hundred ?”’ 

An embarrassing silence followed. Erik 
knew that if he acknowledged the bid he 
would suffer the shame of having it re- 
fused. But his excitement and his solic- 
itude for the fair fame of his native city 
had carried him away so completely that 
the words had escaped from his lips be- 
fore he was fully aware of their import. 

‘« May I ask,’’ repeated the wielder of 
the hammer slowly and emphatically, 
‘«may I ask the gentleman who offered 
$100 for Lady Clare to come forward and 
give his name?”’ 

He now looked straight at Erik, who 
blushed to the edge of his hair, but did 
not stir from the spot. From sheer em- 
barrassment he clutched the lieutenant’s 
arm, and almost pinched it. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ the officer 
exclaimed, addressing the auctioneer, as 
if he had suddenly been aroused from a 
fit of abstraction ; «‘ I made the bid of $100, 
or—or—at any rate, I make it now.”’ 

The same performance, intended to force 
up the price, was repeated once more, but 
with no avail, and at the end of two min- 
utes Lady Clare was knocked down to 
Lieutenant Blicker. 

‘« Now I have gone and done it like the 
blooming idiot that I am,’’ observed the 
lieutenant, when Lady Clare was led into 
his stable by a liveried groom. ‘: What 
an overhauling the captain will give me 
when he gets home.”’ 

«« You need have no fear,’’ Erik replied. 
“T’ll sound father as soon as he gets 
home ; and if he makes any trouble I’ll 
pay you that $100, with interest, the day I 
come of age.’’ 

Well, the captain came home, and hav- 
ing long had the intention to present his 
son with a saddle horse, he allowed him- 
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**GOOD GRACIOUS, HOW RECKLESSLY THAT BOY RIDES!”’ 


self to be cajoled into approving of the bar- 
gain. The mare was an exquisite creat- 
ure, if ever there was one, and he could 
well understand how Erik had been car- 
riedaway. Lieutenant Blicker, instead of 
being hauled over the coals, as he had ex- 
pected, received thanks for his kind and 
generous conduct toward the son of his 
superior officer. As for Erik himself, he 
had never had any idea that a boy’s life 
could be so glorious as his was now. 
Mounted on that splendid, coal-black 
mare, he rode through the city and far 
out into the country at his father's side ; 
and never did it seem to him that he had 
loved his father so well as he did during 
these afternoon rides. The captain was 
far from suspecting that in that episode 
of the purchase of Lady Clare his own re- 
lation to his son had been at stake. Not 
that Erik would not have honored and 
obeyed his father, even if he had turned 
out his rough side and taken the lieuten- 
ant to task for his kindness ; but their re- 
lation would in that case have lacked the 
warm intimacy (which in nowise excludes 
obedience and respect) and that last touch 
of devoted admiration which now bound 
them together. 

That fine touch of sympathy in the cap- 
tain’s disposition which had enabled him 
to smile indulgently at his son’s enthusi- 
asm for the horse, made the son doubly 
anxious not to abuse such kindness, and 
to do everything in his power to deserve 





the confidence which made his life so rich 
and happy. Though, as I have said, Cap- 
tain Carstens lacked the acuteness to dis- 
cover how much he owed to Lady Clare, 
he acknowledged himself in quite a differ- 
ent way her debtor. He had never really 
been aware what a splendid specimen of 
a boy his son was until he saw him on the 
back of that spirited mare, which cut up 
with him like the Old Harry, and yet 
never succeeded in flurrying, far less in 
unseating him. The captain felt a glow 
of affection warming his breast at the sight 
of this ; and his pride in Erik’s horseman- 
ship proved a consolation to him when the 
boy’s less distinguished performances at 
school caused him fret and worry. 

‘«©A boy so full of pluck must amount 
to something, even if he does not take 
kindly to Latin,’ he reflected many a 
time. ‘I am afraid I have made a mis- 
take in having him prepared for college. 
In the army now, and particularly in the 
cavalry, he would make a reputation in 
twenty minutes.”’ 

And acavalryman Erik might, perhaps, 
have become if his father had not been 
transferred to another post, and compelled 
to take up his residence in the country. 
It was nominally a promotion, but Cap- 
tain Carstens was ill pleased with it, and 
even had some thought of resigning rather 
than give up his delightful city life, and 
move far northward into the region of cod 
and herring. However, he was too young 
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a man to retire on a pension, as yet; 
and so he gradualiy reconciled himself to 
the thought, and sailed northward in the 
month of April with his son and his entire 
household. It had long been a question 
whether Lady Clare should make the jour- 
ney with them ; for Captain Carstens main- 
tained that so high-bred an animal would 
be very sensitive to climatic changes and 
might even dieon the way. Again, he ar- 
gued that it was an absurdity to bring so 
fine a horse into a rough country, wherethe 
roads are poor and where nature, in mercy, 
provides all beasts with rough, shaggy 
coats to protect them from the cold. How 
would Lady Clare, with her glossy satin 
coat, her slender legs that pirouetted so 
daintily overthe ground, and her exquisite 
head, which she carried so proudly—how 
would she look and what kind of figure 
would she cut among the shaggy, stunted, 
sedate-looking nags of the Sognefiord dis- 
trict? But the captain, though what he 
said was irrefutable, had to suspend all ar- 
gument when he saw how utterly wretched 
Erik became at the mere thought of los- 
ing Lady Clare. So he took his chances ; 
and, after having ordered blankets of three 
different thicknesses for three different 
kinds of weather, shipped the mare with 
the rest of his family for his new north- 
ern home. 

As the weather proved unusually mild 
during the northward voyage Lady Clare 
arrivedin Sogn without accident or advent- 
ure. And never in all her life had she 
looked more beautiful than she did when 
she came off the steamer, and half the 
population of the valley turned out to see 
her. Itisnouse denying that she was as 
vain as any other professional beauty, and 
the way she danced and pirouetted on the 
gangplank, when Erik led her on to the 
pier, filled the rustics with amazement. 
They had come to look at the new captain 
and his family ; but when Lady Clare ap- 
peared she eclipsed the rest of the com- 
pany so completely that no one had eyes 
for anybody but her. As the sun was 
shining and the wind was mild, Erik had 
taken off her striped overcoat (which cov- 
ered her from nose to tail), for he felt in 
every fibre of his body the sensation she 
was making, and blushed with pleasure 
as if the admiring exclamations had been 
intended for himself. 

‘‘ Look at that horse,’’ cried young and 
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old, with eyes as big as saucer$, pointing 
with their fingers at Lady Clare. 

‘« Handsome carcass that mare has,’’ re- 
marked a stoutish man who knew what he 
was talking about ; «‘ and head and legs to 
match.” 

««She beats your Valders-Roan all hol- 
low, John Garvestad,’’ said a young tease 
who stood next to him in the crowd. 

‘«My Valders-Roan has never seen his 
match yet, and never will, according to 
my reckoning,’’ answered John Garvestad. 

‘‘Ho! ho!” shouted the young fellow 
with a mocking laugh ; «‘ that black mare 
is a hand taller at the very least, and I 
bet you she’s a high-flyer. She has got 
the prettiest legs I ever clapped eyes on.” 

«« They’d snap like clay pipes in the 
mountains,’* replied Garvestad contemp- 
tuously. 

Erik, as he blushingly ascended the slope 
to his new home, leading Lady Clare by 
a halter, had no suspicion of the senti- 
ments which she had aroused in John Gar- 
vestad’s breast. He was only blissfully 
conscious of the admiration she had ex- 
cited ; and he promised himself a good deal 
of fun in future in showing off his horse- 
manship. Hetook Lady Clare to the stable, 
where a new box stall had been made for 
her, examined the premises carefully and 
nailed a board over a crevice in the wall 
where he suspected a draught. He in- 
structed Anders, the groom, with emphatic 
and anxious repetitions regarding her care, 
showed him how to make Lady Clare's 
bed, how to comb her mane, how to brush 
her (for she refused to endure currying), 
how to blanket her, and how to read the 
thermometer which he nailed to one of 
the posts of the stall. The latter proved 
to be a more difficult task than he had an- 
ticipated ; and the worst of it was that he 
was not sure that Anders knew any more 
on the subject of his instruction at the end 
of the lesson than he had at the beginning. 
To make sure that he had understood him 
he asked him to enter the stall and begin 
the process of grooming. But no sooner 
had the unhappy fellow put his nose in- 
side the door than Lady Clare laid back her 
ears ina very ugly fashion, and with a vi- 
cious whisk of her tail waltzed around and 
planted two hoof marks in the door, just 
where the groom’s nose had that very 
instant vanished. A second and a third 
trial had similar results ; and as the box 


























stall was new and of hard wood, Erik had 
no wish to see it further damaged. 

‘«‘T won't have nothin’ to do with that 
hoss, that’s as certain as my name is 
Anders,’’ the groom declared ; and Erik, 
knowing that persuasion would be useless, 
had henceforth to be his own groom. The 
fact was he could not help sympathizing 
with that fastidiousness of Lady Clare 
which made her object to being handled 
by coarse fingers and roughly curried, 
combed and washed like a common ple- 
beian nag. One does not commence life 
associating with a princess for nothing. 
Lady Clare, feeling in every nerve her 
high descent and breeding, had perhaps a 
sense of having come down in the world, 
and, like many another irrational creature 
of her sex, she kicked madly against fate 
and exhibited the unloveliest side of her 
character. But with all her skittishness 
and caprice she was steadfast in one thing, 
and that was her love for Erik. As the 
days went by in country monotony, he 
began to feel it as a privilege rather than 
a burden to have the exclusive care of her. 
The low, friendly neighing with which she 
always greeted him as soon as he opened 
the stable door was as intelligible and 
dear to him as the warm welcome of a 
friend. And when with dainty alertness 
she lifted her small, beautiful head, over 
which the fine network of veins mean- 
dered, above the top of the stail, and 
rubbed her nose caressingly against his 
cheek before beginning to snuff at his 
various pockets for the accustomed lump 
of sugar, he felt a glow of affection 
spread from his heart and pervade his 
whole being. Yes, he loved this beauti- 
ful animal with a devotion which, a year 
ago, he would scarcely have thought it 
possible to bestow upon a horse. No one 
could have persuaded him that Lady Clare 
had not a soul which (whether it was im- 
mortal or not) was, at all events, as dis- 
tinct and clearly defined as that of any 
person with whom he was acquainted. 
She was to him a personality—a dear, 
charming friend, with certain defects of 
character (as who has not?) which were, 
however, more than compensated for by 
her devotion to him. She was fastidi- 
ous, quick-tempered, utterly unreasonable 
where her feelings were involved ; full of 
aristocratic prejudice which only her sex 
could excuse ; and whimsical, proud and 
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capricious. It was absurd, of course, to 
contend that these qualities were in 
themselves admirable ; but on the other 
hand, few of us would not consent to over- 
look them in a friend who loved us as 
well as Lady Clare loved Erik. 

The fame of Lady Clare spread through 
the parish like fire in withered grass. 
People came from afar to look at her and 
departed full of wonder at her beauty. 
When the captain and his son rode to- 
gether to church on Sunday morning, 
men, women and children stood in rows 
at the roadside staring at the wonderful 
mare as if she had been a dromedary or 
a rhinoceros. And when she was tied in 
the clergyman’s stable a large number of 
the men ignored the admonition of the 
church bells and missed the sermon, being 
unable to tear themselves away from 
Lady Clare’s charms. But woe to him 
who attempted to take liberties with her; 
there were two or three horsy young men 
who had narrow escapes from bearing the 
imprint of her iron shoes for the rest of 
their days. ‘That taught the others a les- 
son, and now Lady Clare suffered from no 
annoying familiarities, but was admired 
at a respectful distance until the pastor, 
vexed at her rivalry with his sermon, 
issued orders to have the stable door 
locked during service. 

There was one person besides the pastor 
who was ill pleased at the reputation Lady 
Clare was making. That was John Gar- 
vestad, the owner of Valders-Roan. John 
was the richest man in the parish, and 
always made a point of keeping fine 
horses. Valders-Roan, a heavily-built, 
powerful horse, with a tremendous neck 
and chest and long tassels on his fetlocks, 
but rather squat in the legs, had hitherto 
held undisputed rank as the firiest horse in 
all Sogn. By the side of Lady Clare he 
looked as a stout, good-looking peasant lad 
with coltish manners might have looked 
by the side of the daughter of a hundred 
earls. 

But John Garvestad, who was naturally 
prejudiced in favor of his own horse, could 
scarcely be blamed for failing to recognize 
her superiority. He knew that formerly, 
on Sundays, the men were wont to gather 
with admiring comment about Valders- 
Roan ; while now they stood craning their 
necks, peering through the windows of 
the parson’s stable, in order to catch a 
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glimpse of Lady Clare, and all the time 
Valders-Roan was standing tied to the 
fence, in full view of all, utterly neglected. 
This spectacle filled him with such ire 
that he hardly could control himself. His 
first impulse was to pick a quarrel with 
Erik ; but a second and far brighter idea 
presently struck him. He would buy Lady 
Clare. Accordingly, when the captain and 
his son had mounted their horses and 
were about to start on their homeward 
way, Garvestad, putting Valders-Roan to 
his trumps, dug his heels into his sides 
and rode up with a great flourish in front 
of the churchyard gate. 

‘‘How much will you take for that 
mare of yours, captain?’’ he asked, as 
he checked his charger with unnecessary 
vigor close to Lady Clare. 

«« She is not mine to sell,’’ the captain re- 
plied. ‘Lady Clare belongs to my son.”’ 

‘Well, what will you take for her, 
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She, however, having regarded his per- 
formances for a while with a mild and 
somewhat condescending interest, grew a 
little tired of them and looked out over 
the fiord, as a belle might do, with a sup- 
pressed yawn, when her cavalier fails to 
entertain her. Valders-Roan, perceiving 
the slight, now concluded to make more 
decided advances. So he put forward his 


then ?’’ Garvestad repeated swaggeringly, . Y 


turning to Erik. 


THE FAME OF LADY CLARE SPREAD THROUGH THE PARISH. 


‘‘ Not all the gold in the world could 
buy her,’’ retorted Erik warmly. 

Valders-Roan, unable to resist the 
charms of Lady Clare, had in the mean- 
while been making some cautious over- 
tures toward an acquaintance. He arched 
his mighty neck, rose on his hind legs, 
while his tremendous forehoofs were beat- 
ing the air, and cut up generally—all for 
Lady Clare’s benefit. 


nose until it nearly touched Lady 
Clare’s, as if he meant to kiss her. 
But that was more than her ladyship 
was prepared to put up with. Quick 
as a flash she flung herself back on 
her haunches, down went her ears, 
and hers was the angriest horse’s head 
that ever had been seen in that parish. 
With an indignant snort she wheeled 
around, kicking up a cloud of dust by 
the suddenness of the manceuvre. A 
less skilled rider than Erik would 
inevitably have been thrown by two 
such unforeseen jerks ; and the fact 
was he had all he could do to keep his 
seat. 
‘«‘Oho!”’ shouted Garvestad, “your 
mare shies ; she’ll break your neck some 
day, as likely as not. You had better sell 
her before she gets you into trouble.”’ 

‘But I shouldn’t like to have your 
broken neck on my conscience,’’ Erik re- 
plied ; «‘ if necks are to be broken by Lady 
Clare I should prefer to have it be my 
own.”’ 

The peasant was not clever enough to 
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make out whether this was jest or earnest. 
With a puzzled frown he stared at the 
youth and finally broke out : 

‘« Then you won’t sell her at no price? 
Any way, the day you change your mind 
don’t forget to notify John Garvestad. 
If it’s spondulix you are after, then here’s 
where there’s plenty of ’em.’’ 

He slapped his left breast pocket with a 
great swagger, looking around to observe 
the impression he was making on his au- 
dience ; then jerking the bridle violently, 
so as to make his horse rear, he rode off 
like Alexander on Bucephalus, and swung 
down upon the highway. 

It was but a few weeks after this oc- 
currence that Captain Carstens and his 
son were invited to honor John Garvestad 
by their presence at his wedding. They 
were in doubt, at first, as to whether they 
ought to accept the invitation ; for some 
unpleasant rumors had reached them, 
showing that Garvestad entertained un- 
friendly feelings toward them. He was 
an intensely vain man ; and the thought 
that Erik Carstens had a finer horse than 
Valders-Roan left him no peace. He had 
been heard to say repeatedly that, if that 
high-nosed youth persisted in his refusal 
tosell him his mare, he would discover his 
mistake when, perhaps, it would be too 
late to have it remedied. Whatever that 
meant, it sufficed to make both Erik and 
his father uneasy. But, on the other hand, 
it would be the worst policy possible, 
under such circumstances, to refuse the 
invitation. For that would be interpreted 
either as fear or as aristocratic exclusive- 
ness ; and the captain, while he was new 
in the district, was as anxious to avoid the 
appearance of the one as of the other. Ac- 
cordingly he accepted the invitation and 
on the appointed day rode with his son 
into the wide yard of John Garvestad’s 
farm, stopping at the pump, where they 
watered their horses. It was early in the 
afternoon and both the house and the 
barn were thronged with wedding guests. 
From the sitting room the strains of 
two fiddles were heard, mingled with 
the scraping and stamping of heavy feet. 
Another musical performance was in prog- 
ress in the barn; and all over the yard 
elderly men and youths were standing in 
smaller and larger groups, smoking their 
pipes, and tasting the beer jugs which were 
passed from hand to hand. But the moment 
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Lady Clare was seen all interest in minor 
concerns ceased, and with one accord the 
crowd moved toward her, completely en- 
circling her, and viewing her with admir- 
ing glances that appreciated all her per- 
fections. 

‘« Did you ever see cleaner shaped legs 
on a horse?’’ someone was heard to say ; 
and instantly his neighbor in the crowd 
joined the chorus of praise, and added : 
‘«« What a snap and spring there is in every 
bend of her knee and turn of her neck and 
flash of her eye!”’ 

It was while this chorus of admiration 
was being sung in all keys and tones of 
the whole gamut, that the bridegroom 
came out of the house, a little bit tipsy 
perhaps from the many toasts he had been 
obliged to drink, and bristling with pug- 
nacity to the ends of his fingers and the 
tips of his hair. Every word of praise 
that he heard sounded in his ears likea 
jeer and an insult to himself. With ruth- 
less thrusts he elbowed his way through 
the throng of guests and soon stood in 
front of the two horses, from which the 
captain and Erik had not yet had a 
chance to dismount. He returned their 
greeting with scant courtesy and plunged 
instantly into the matter which he had on 
his mind. 

‘‘T reckon you have thought better of 
my offer by this time,’’ he said, with a 
surly swagger, to Erik. ‘«‘ What do you 
hold your mare at today ?”’ 

‘‘T thought we had settled that matter 
once for all,’’ the boy replied quietly. «I 
have no more intention of selling Lady 
Clare now than I ever had.’’ 

«Then will ye trade her off for Val- 
ders-Roan ?”’ ejaculated Garvestad eager- 
ly. 

‘‘No, I won’t trade her for Valders- 
Roan or any other horse in creation.’’ 

‘Don’t be cantankerous, now, young 
fellow, or you might repent of it.’’ 

‘‘T am not cantankerous. But I beg of 
you kindly to drop this matter. I came 
here, at your invitation, as a guest at 
your wedding, not for the purpose of trad- 
ing horses.”’ 

It was an incautious speech, and was 
interpreted by everyone present as a re- 
buke to the bridegroom for his violation 
of the rules of hospitality. The captain, 
anxious to avoid a row, therefore broke 
in, in a voice of friendly remonstrance : 
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*« My dear Mr. Garvestad, do let us drop 
this matter. If you will permit us, we 
should like to dismount and drink a toast 
to your health, wishing you a long life 
and much happiness.”’ 

‘Ah, yes, I understand your smooth 
palaver,’’ the bridegroom growled between 
his teeth. «I have stood your insolence 
long enough, and, by jingo, I won’t stand 
it much longer. What will ye take for 
your mare, I say, or how much do you 
want to boot, if you trade her for Valders- 
Roan ?’’ 

He shouted the last words with furi- 
ous emphasis, holding his clinched fist 
up toward Erik, and glaring at him sav- 
agely. 

But now Lady Clare, who became fright- 
ened, perhaps, by the loudtalk and violent 
gestures, began to rear and plunge and by 
an unforeseen motion knocked against the 
bridegroom, so that he fell backward into 
the horse trough under the pump, which 
was full of water. The wedding guests 
had hardly time to realize what was hap- 
pening, when a great splash sent the 
water flying into their faces, and the burly 
form of John Garvestad was seen sprawl- 
ing helplessly in the horse trough. But 
then—then they realized it with a ven- 
geance. And a laugh went up—a veri- 
table storm of laughter—which swept 
through the entire crowd and reéchoed 
with a ghostly hilarity from the moun- 
tains. John Garvestad in the meanwhile 
had managed to pick himself out of the 
horse trough, and while he stood snort- 
ing, spitting and dripping, Captain Car- 
stens and his son politely lifted their hats 
to him and rode away. But as they trot- 
ted out of the gate they saw their host 
stretch a big clinched fist toward them 
and heard him scream with hoarse fury : 
«“T’ll make ye smart for that some day, 
so help me God !”’ 
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Lady Clare was not sent to the moun- 
tains in the summer, as are nearly all 
horses in the Norwegian country districts. 
She was left untethered-in an enclosed 
home pasture about a half mile from the 
mansion. Here she grazed, rolled, kicked 
up her heels and gambolled to her heart's 
content. During the long, bright sum- 
mer nights, when the sun scarcely dips 
beneath the horizon and reappears in an 
hour, clothed in the breezy garments of 
morning, she was permitted to frolic, 
race and play all sorts of improvised 
games with a shaggy little, plebeian, 
three-year-old colt whom she had con- 
descended to honor with her acquaint- 
ance. This colt must have had some 
fine feeling under his rough coat, for 
he never presumed in the least upon the 
acquaintance, being keenly aware of the 
honor it conferred upon him. He al- 
lowed himself to be abused, ignored or 
petted, as it might suit the pleasure of 
her royal highness, with a patient, even- 
tempered good nature which was admi- 
rable. When Lady Clare (perhaps for 
fear of making him conceited) took no 
notice of him, he showed neither resent- 
ment nor surprise, but walked off with 
a sheepish shake of his head. Thus 
he slowly learned the lesson to make 
no exhibition of feeling at the sight of 
his superior; not to run up and greet 
her with a disrespectfully joyous whin- 
ny; but calmly wait for her to recog- 
nize him before appearing to be aware of 
her presence. It took Lady Clare several 
months to accustom Shag (for that was 
the colt's name) to her ways. She taught 
him unconsciously the rudiments of good 
manners ; but he proved himself docile, 
and when he once had been reduced to his 
proper place he proved a fairly acceptable 
companion. 

During the first and second week after 
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John Garvestad’s wedding Erik had kept 
Lady Clare stabled, having a vague fear 
that the angry peasant might intend to do 
her harm. But she whinnied so pitifully 
through the long light nights that finally 
he allowed his compassion to get the bet- 
ter of his anxiety, and once more she was 
seen racing madly about the field with 
Shag, whom she always beat so ignomin- 
iously that she felt half sorry for him, 
and as aconsolation allowed him gently 
to claw her mane with his teeth. This 
was a privilege which Shag could not fail 
to appreciate, though she never offered to 
return the favor by clawing him. At any 


rate, as soon as Lady Clare reappeared in 
the meadow Shag’s cup of bliss seemed 
to be full. 

A week passed in this way; nothing 
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with fearless curiosity in the direction 
whence the sound came. Shag, of course, 
did as nearly as he could exactly the 
same. What they saw was a big roan 
horse with an enormous arched neck, 
squat feet and long tasselled fetlocks. 
Lady Clare had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing Valders-Roan. But how big and 
heavy and ominous he looked in the blood- 
red afterglow of the blood-red sunset. 
For the first time in her life Lady Clare 
felt a cold shiver of fear run through her. 
There was, happily, a fence between them, 
and she devoutly hoped that Valders-Roan 
was nota jumper. At that moment, how- 
ever, two men appeared next to the huge 
horse and Lady Clare heard the sound of 
breaking fence rails. The deep hoarse 
whinny once more made the air shake, and 


THE BURLY FORM OF JOHN GARVESTAD WAS SEEN SPRAWLING HELPLESSLY IN THE HORSE TROUGH. 


happened, and Erik’s vigilance was re- 
laxed. He went to bed on the evening of 
the 1oth of July with an easy mind, with- 
out the remotest apprehension of danger. 
The sun set about ten o’clock, and Lady 
Clare and Shag greeted its last departing 
rays with a whinny, accompanied by a 
wanton kickup from the rear—for wiat- 
ever Lady Clare did Shag felt in ‘tonor 
bound to do, and was conscious of no 
disgrace in his abject and ape-like inita- 
tion. They had spent an hour, perhaps, 
in such delightful performances, when all 
of a sudden they were startled by a deep 
bass whinny, which rumbled and shook 
like distant thunder. Then came, the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of heavy hoof-beats, 
which made the ground tremble. Lady 
Clare lifted her beautiful head and looked 





it made poor Lady Clare shake too, for now 
she saw Valders-Roan come like a whirl- 
wind over the field, and so powerful were 
his hoof-beats that a clod of earth which 
had stuck to one of his shoes shot like 
a bullet through the air. He looked so 
gigantic, so brimming with restrained 
strength, and somehow Lady Clare, as 
she stood quaking at the sight of him, 
had never seemed to herself so dainty, 
frail and delicate as she seemed in this 
moment. She felt herself so entirely at 
his mercy ; she was no match for him 
surely. Shag, anxious as ever to take 
his cue from her, had stationed himself at 
her side, and shook his head and whisked 
his tail in a non-committal manner. Now 
Valders-Roan had cleared the fence where 
the men had broken it down; then on he 
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came again, tramp, tramp, tramp, until 
he was within half a dozen paces from 
Lady Clare. There he stopped, for back 
went Lady Clare’s pretty ears, while she 
threw herself upon her haunches in an 
attitude of defence. She was dimly aware 
that this was a foolish thing to do, but 
her inbred disdain and horror of every- 
thing rough made her act on instinct in- 
stead of reason. Valders-Roan, irritated 
by this uncalled-for action, now threw 
ceremony to the winds, and without fur- 
ther ado trotted up and rubbed his nose 
against hers. That was more than Lady 
Clare could stand. With an hysterical 
snort she flung herself about, and up flew 
her heels straight into the offending nose, 
inflicting considerable damage. Shag, 
being now quite clear that the programme 
was fight, whisked about in exactly the 
same manner, with as close an imitation 
of Lady Clare’s snort as he could produce, 
and a second pair of steel-shod heels came 
within a hair of reducing the enemy’s left 
nostril to the same condition as the right. 
But alas for the generous folly of youth ! 
Shag had to pay dearly for that exhibition 
of devotion. Valders-Roan, enraged by 


this wanton insult, made a dash at Shag, 
and by the mere impetus of his huge bulk 


nearly knocked him senseless. The colt 
rolled over, flung all his four legs into the 
air, and as soon as he could recover his 
footing reeled sideways like a drunken 
man and made haste to retire to a safe 
distance. 

Valders-Roan had now a clear field and 
could turn his undivided attention to Lady 
Clare. I am not sure that he had not 
made an example of Shag merely to 
frighten her. Bounding forward with his 
mighty chest expanded and the blood 
dripping from his nostrils, he struck out 
with a tremendous hind leg and would 
have returned Lady Clare’s blow with in- 
terest if she had not leaped high into the 
air. She had just managed by her supe- 
rior alertness to dodge that deadly hoof, 
and was perhaps not prepared for an in- 
stant renewal of the attack. But she had 
barely gotten her four feet in contact with 
the sod when two rows of terrific teeth 
plunged into her withers. The pain was 
frightful, and with a long, pitiful scream 
Lady Clare sank down upon the ground, 
and, writhing with agony, beat the air 
with her hoofs. Shag, who had by this 
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time recovered his senses, heard the noise 
of the battle, and plucking up his cour- 
age trotted bravely forward against the 
victorious WValders-Roan. He was so 
frightened that his heart shot up into his 
throat. But there lay Lady Clare mangled 
and bleeding. He could not leave her in 
the lurch, so forward he came trembling 
just as Lady Clare was trying to scramble 
to her feet. Led away by his sympathy 
Shag bent his head down toward her and 
thereby prevented her from rising. And 
in the same instant a stunning blow hit 
him straight in the forehead, a shower of 
sparks danced before his eyes, and then 
Shag saw and heard no more. A convul- 
sive quivering ran through his body, then 
he stretched out his neck on the bloody 
grass, heaved a sigh and died. 

Lady Clare, seeing Shag killed by the 
blow which had been intended for herself, 
felt her blood run cold. She was strongly 
inclined to run, for she could easily beat 
the heavy Valders-Roan at a race, and her 
fleet legs might yet save her. I cannot 
say whether it was a generous wrath at 
the killing of her humble champion or 
a mere blind fury which overcame this 
inclination. But she knew now neither 
pain nor fear. With a shrill scream she 
rushed at Valders-Roan, and for five min- 
utes a whirling cloud of earth and grass 
and lumps of sod moved irregularly over 
the field, and tails, heads and legs were 
seen flung and tossed madly about, while 
an occasional shriek of rage or of pain 
startled the night, and reéchoed with a 
weird resonance between the mountains. 

It was about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing on the 11th of July that Erik awoke 
with a vague sense that something terri- 
ble had happened. His groom was stand- 
ing at his bedside with a terrified face, 
doubtful whether to arouse his young 
master or allow him to sleep. 

«What has happened, Anders?’’ cried 
Erik, tumbling out of bed. 

‘* Lady Clare, sir——’”’ 

‘Lady Clare!’’ shouted the boy. «« What 
about her? Has she been stolen ?”’ 

‘‘No; I reckon not,’’ drawled Anders. 

‘*Then she’s dead! Quick, tell me 
what you know or I shall go crazy !”’ 

‘‘No; I can’t say for sure she’s dead 
either,’’ the groom stammered helplessly. 

Erik, being too stunned with grief and 
pain, tumbled in a dazed fashion about the 
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room, and scarcely knew how he managed 
to dress. He felt cold, shivery and be- 
numbed; and the daylight had a cruel 
glare in it which hurt his eyes. Accom- 
panied by the groom, he hastened to the 
home pasture, and saw there the evi- 
dences of the fierce battle which had raged 
during the night. A long, black, serpen- 
tine track, where the sod had been torn 
up by furious hoof-beats, started from the 
dead carcass of the faithful Shag and 
moved with irregular breaks and curves up 
toward the gate that connected the past- 
ure with the underbrush of birch and alder. 
Here the fence had been broken down, and 
the track of the fight suddenly ceased: A 
pool of blood had soaked into the ground, 
showing that one of the horses, and prob- 
ably the victor, must have stood still for a 
while, allowing the vanquished to escape. 

Erik had no need of being told that 
the horse which had attacked Lady Clare 
was Valders-Roan ; and though he would 
scarcely have been abie to prove it, he felt 
positive that John Garvestad had arranged 
and probably watched the fight. Having 
a wholesome dread of jail, he had not dared 
to steal Lady Clare ; but he had chosen this 
contemptible method to satisfy his sense- 
less jealousy. It was all so cunningly de- 
vised as to baffle legal inquiry. Valders- 
Roan had gotten astray, and being a 
heavy beast had broken into a neighbor’s 
field and fought with his filly, chasing 
her away into the mountains. That was 
the story he would tell, of course, and as 
there had been no witnesses present, there 
was no way of disproving it. 

Abandoning, however, for the time be- 
ing all thought of revenge, Erik deter- 
mined to bend all his energies to the re- 
covery of Lady Clare. He felt confident 
that she had run away from her assailant, 
and was now roaming about in the moun- 
tains. He therefore organized a search 
party of all the male servants on the 
estate, besides a couple of volunteers, 
making in all nine. On the evening of 
the first day’s search they put up at a 
saeter or mountain chalet. Here they 
met a young man named Tollef Morud, 
who had once been a groom at John Gar- 
vestad’s. This man had a bad reputa- 
tion ; and as the idea occurred to some 
of them that he might know something 
about Lady Clare’s disappearance, they 
questioned him at great length, without, 
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however, eliciting a single crumb of infor- 
mation. 

For a week the search was continued, 
but had finally to be given up. Weary, 
footsore and heavy-hearted, Erik returned 
home. His grief at the loss of Lady Clare 
began to tell on his health ; and his per- 
petual plans for getting even with John 
Garvestad amounted almost to a mania, 
and caused his father both trouble and 
anxiety. It was therefore determined to 
send him to the military academy in the 
capital. 

Four or five years passed and Erik Be- 
came a lieutenant. It was during the 
first year after his graduation from the 
military academy that he was invited to 
spend the Christmas holidays with a 
friend whose parents lived on a fine es- 
tate about twenty miles from the city. 
Seated in their narrow sleighs, which 
were drawn by brisk horses, they drove 
merrily along, shouting to each other to 
make their voices heard above the jing- 
ling of the bells. About eight o’clock in 
the evening, when the moon was shining 
brightly and the snow sparkling, they 
turned in at a wayside tavern to order 
their supper. Here a great crowd of lum- 
bermen had congregated, and all along 
the fences their overworked, half broken- 
down horses stood, shaking their nose- 
bags. The air in the public room was 
so filled with the fumes of damp clothes 
and bad tobacco that Erik and his friend, 
while waiting for their meal, preferred to 
spend the time under the radiant sky. 
They were sauntering about, talking in a 
desultory fashion, when all of a sudden a 
wild, joyous whinny rang out upon the 
startled air. It came from a rusty, black, 
decrepit-looking nag hitched to a lumber 
sleigh which they had just passed. Erik, 
growing very serious, paused abruptly. 

A second whinny, lower than the first, 
but almost alluring and cajoling, was so 
directly addressed to Erik that he could 
not help stepping up to the mare and pat- 
ting her on the nose. 

«You once had a horse you cared a great 
deal for, didn’t you ?"’ his friend remarked 
casually. 

«Oh, don’t speak about it,’’ answered 
Erik, in a voice that shook with emotion, 
‘««T loved Lady Clare as I never loved any 
creature in this world—except my father, 
of course,’’ he added reflectively. 
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But what was the matter with the old 
lumber nag? At the sound of the name 
Lady Clare she pricked up her ears, and 
lifted her head with a pathetic attempt at 
alertness. With a low insinuating neigh- 
ing she rubbed her nose against the lieu- 
tenant's cheek. He had let his hand glide 
over her long thin neck, when quite sud- 
denly his fingers slid into a deep scar in 
the withers. 

‘«*My God!”’’ he cried, while the tears 
started to his eyes, ‘‘am I awake, or am I 
dreaming ?”’ 

‘*What in the world is the matter?’’ 
inquired his comrade anxiously. 

‘‘It is Lady Clare! By the heavens, it 
is Lady Clare!”’ 

‘«« That old ramshackle of a lumber nag 
whose every rib you can count through 
her skin is your beautiful thorough- 
bred?’’ ejaculated his friend incredulous- 
ly. «Come now, don’t be a goose.”’ 

‘«« T’ll tell you of it some other time,”’ said 
Erik quietly ; «‘ but there’s not a shadow 
of a doubt that this is Lady Clare.”’ 

Yes, strange as it may seem, it was in- 
deed Lady Clare. But oh, who would 


have recognized in this skeleton, covered 


with a rusty-black skin and tousled mane 
and forelock in which chaff and dirt were 
entangled—who would have recognized 
in this drooping and rickety creature the 
proud, the dainty, the exquisite Lady 
Clare? Her beantiful tail, which had once 
been her pride, was now a mere scanty 
wisp; and a sharp, gnarled ridge run- 
ning along the entire length of her back 
showed every vertebra of her spine through 
the notched and scarred skin. Poor Lady 
Clare, she had seen hard usage. But now 
the days of her tribulations are at an 
end. It did not take Erik long to find 
the half-tipsy lumberman who was Lady 
Clare’s owner ; nor to agree with him on 
the price for which he was willing to part 
with her. 
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There is but little more to relate. By 
interviews and correspondence with the 
different parties through whose hands the 
mare had passed, Erik succeeded in trac- 
ing her to Tollef Morud, the ex-groom of 
John Garvestad. On-being promised im- 
munity from prosecution he was induced 
to confess that he had been hired by his 
former master to arrange the nocturnal 
fight between Lady Clare and Valders- 
Roan, and had been paid ten dollars for 
stealing the mare when she had been suf- 
ficiently damaged. John Garvestad had 
himself watched the fight from behind the 
fence, and had laughed fit to split his 
sides, until Valders-Roan seemed on the 
point of being worsted. Then he had 
interfered to separate them, and Tollef 
had led Lady Clare away, bleeding from a 
dozen wounds, and had hidden her in a 
deserted lumberman’s shed near the sae- 
ter where the searchers had overtaken 
him. 

Having obtained these facts, Erik took 
pains to let John Garvestad know that the 
chain of evidence against him was com- 
plete, and if he had had his own way, he 
would not have rested until his enemy 
had suffered the full penalty of the law. 
But John Garvestad, suspecting what 
was in the young man’s mind, suddenly 
divested himself of his pride, and cring- 
ing like a whipped dog, came and asked 
Erik’s pardon, entreating him not to pros- 
ecute. 

As for Lady Clare, she never recovered 
her lost beauty. A handsome mare she 
became, to be sure, when good feeding and 
careful grooming had made her fat and 
glossy once more. A long and contented 
old age is, no doubt, in store for her. Hav- 
ing known evil days, she appreciates the 
blessings which the change in her fate has 
brought her. The captain declares she is 
the best-tempered and steadiest horse in 
his stable. 





By JENNY L. HopKINs. 


WENTY miles from the city of 
New York, and one-eighth ~~ 
of a mile northwest of Far Rock- 
away, on a narrow neck which used to be known as 
Northwest Point, the traveller whose quiet taste 
leads him away from busy city scenes comes upon 
a quaint oyster village. Inwood is its name and 
sleepiness its chief characteristic, which stands out 
in strong contradistinction to the unvarying thrift 
that prevails throughout the neighborhood. 
The popular supposition, which runs to the effect 
that outward activity must exist where material 
success is the known result, loses its tradition- 
al-significance at Inwood. In that sequestered 
spot nobody seems to be doing anything, and 
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OYSTER FLOATS IN THE BAY. 


yet snug little fortunes are being made 
every day by the persistent oystermen, 
whose industry is tireless. The winding 
country roads which compose the village 
streets show scarcely a sign of life until 
late in the afternoon, when little groups of 
returning oystermen seek the several stores 


for interchange of news regarding the day’s 


haul. These roads are bordered by neat, 
comfortable houses, most of which rejoice 
in fresh coats of paint and trimly kept 
lawns. It is said by the oldest inhabit- 
ants that Inwood was built by oysters, 
and if this statement is accepted, it must 
be conceded that the juicy bivalves are 
good builders. These pretty cottages fur- 
nish safe, and in some cases almost luxu- 
riouis, shelter for those who ply the tongs 
in the waters of Rockaway bay. 

It is a significant fact that the Inwood 
oystermen own their own homes, as well 
as the smart sloops which convey their 
produce to the New York markets. Far 
and wide the saying has gone abroad that 
there is no oyster like a Long Island oys- 
ter, and this, together with the prevail- 
ing industry, is accountable for the degree 
of prosperity with which a kindly Provi- 
dence has endowed the population. With- 
in the limits of Inwood there are no poor. 
Few articles of food are in better constant 
demand than oysters, and the commodity 
upon the proceeds of which almost the en- 
tire community subsists always exists, 
even though it may not always fatten quite 
as satisfactorily as might be desired. 





The population is 
composed iargely of 
‘*captains’’—whoever 
has owned and used 
an oyster boat at no 
matter how remote a 
period is always a 

‘‘captain.”’ If you will venture out on 
the bay some morning you will find nu- 
merous vessels belonging to the Inwood 
fleet of oyster boats, and the master of a 
sloop never fails to salute the masters of 
the others whenever the boats are within 
hearing distance, with a hearty ‘‘ Good 
mornin’, Cap’en,’’ which greeting is in- 
variably answered in the same bluff fash- 
ion. Sometimes it is ««Cap’en Sam,’’ and 
again it is ««Cap’en Bill,’’ or ««Cap’en 
John,’’ as the case may be, but however 
this is, the gallant title is never omitted, 
and the visitor to Inwood is usually im- 
pressed with the idea that it takes a man 
of exalted military position to be an oyster- 
man. 

As for the «‘ captains ’’ themselves, they 
are most of them men past middle age, 
whose experience with their calling is of 
long standing. Captain George Finley, an 
old and respected resident, now in the sev- 
enty-second year of his age, planted the 
first oyster bed on Long Island in Hemp- 
stead bay opposite Woodsburg, forty years 
ago. Captain Finley, to use his own ex- 
pression, ‘‘ left the water ’’ three years ago, 
but his interest in oysters will remain keen 
while life lasts. Few men have gathered 
together a more interesting array of home- 
ly facts regarding these creatures, which 
seem to have been designed chiefly for the 
palates of epicures, than he. 

The above reference to epicureanism 
suggests to the writer the remembrance 
that the individual who has never eaten 
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oysters the moment after they are tonged, 
and quickly opened with a rude knife 
used for culling, can have but small 
conception of the natural lusciousness of 
the bivalve. The bit of salt water by 
which the meat is surrounded is nature's 
own delicious seasoning. All other con- 
diments are superfluous. Among oyster- 
men this is an open secret, and the in- 
stances are rare where the oysters are 
carried home and reduced to the indig- 
nity of cooking. 

Leaving Inwood in the early hours—for 
the oystermen are up betimes, many of 
them, in fact, being off to the dock, as it is 
called, by two o'clock in the morning—the 
visitor to the oyster grounds takes the 
winding, travelled road out of the village, 
which is bordered on one side by the 
shining waters of the bay and on the 
other by the cosey homes of the oyster- 
men. These buildings are kept in such 


good repair that many of the quaintnesses 
which one instinctively looks for are 
lacking, but there is one ancient, weather- 
beaten cottage, with small, peering win- 
dows and sunken door, which fits charm- 
ingly into the landscape. This cottage, 
overshadowed by a great tree and edged 


with a rude, old-fashioned fence, is one of 
the few of its kind which are left at In- 
wood. Across the bay rise the proud 
country houses of Far Rockaway, and, in 
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fact, Inwood itself is not free from this 
modern innovation, although most of its 
country seats are situated at that end of 
the village which is furthest from the oys- 
ter grounds. 

The brisk walk in the crisp morning 
air is inspiring, and by the time one has 
followed the bend of the yellow road to 
the dock, and clambered down its side 
into a waiting scow, he cannot but be im- 
pressed with the freedom of the oyster- 
than’s life, which, notwithstanding its 
hardship and exposure, is full of that poe- 
try of the picturesque always furnished by 
water and sky. Thedock or landing used 
by the Inwood oystermen is called Tone’s 
island. It consists of eleven acres of land 
which lie on the headwaters of the south- 
east part of Rockaway bay, and is more 
commonly known as Front cove. This 
island is owned by the Inwood oystermen, 
who paid $600 for it. Upon it there are 
seven huts, three of which are portable 
oyster scows or boats, with rude dwelling 
houses attached, in which the oystermen 
domicile their families when occasion re- 
quires, and where the operations of-house- 
keeping may be conducted on a crude 
scale. The interior of a portable scow 
consists of a living room which is fur- 
nished with rough domestic appliances, 
and a cellar-like apartment into which 
water is turned on and off at pleasure, by 
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means of flood- 
gates. The latter 
is used for storing 
oysters, having a 
capacity of 400 
bushels. The 
other huts are used 
for culling in bad 
weather. 

The bit of shore 
afforded by Tone’s 
island, dotted here 
and there with 
huts and _ boats, 

and covered at intervals with low, tangled 
grasses, forms an attractive picture, and 
it is from this point that the oysterman 
embarks. As he climbs into his boat and 
takes up the oars preparatory to rowing 
out over the bay he is a study in color 
tones in his yellow oilskin pants, his tar- 
paulin hat and his bright English jump- 
er. His hat, which is better known as 
a ‘‘ sou’wester,’’ is made of oiled canvas. 
His great topboots are of rubber, and his 
coat, like his trousers, is of yellow oilskin. 
He is so thickly clad as to undergarments 
and footgear as to be almost waterproof, 
and, in fact, it takes a smart drenching to 
penetrate his armor. 

As he settles himself at the oars, the 
novice instinctively wonders how it is 
possible for the oysterman to distinguish 
that which he facetiously denominates his 
own ‘‘ ground,’’ but this query is soon an- 
swered by the scores of stakes with which 
the bay is dotted everywhere. These 
stakes have their counterparts on shore, 
and every oysterman readily recognizes 
his own, not only by their location, which, 
however, is as firmly fixed in his mind as 
the points of the compass, but by means 
of peculiar marks, no two of which are 
alike. In this way the oyster farm is 
made absolutely clear to its owner, even 
though it does lie from one to twenty feet 
under water. Every member of a family 
is allowed three acres of oyster ground, 
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and as the families of the Inwood oyster- 
men are frequently large, the farms are 
usually of sufficient size to yield a gener- 
ous crop. 

Upon leaving shore the oysterman rows 
directly to the scene of his possessions, 
where he begins the operation of planting 
or tonging according to the season of the 
year. In planting, the oysterman stands 
upright, scoops up the seed from the bot- 
tom of his boat with a shovel, and by 
an adroit 
backward 
movement 
of the 
wrist, such 
as a farm- 
er uses in 
sowing 
grain,scat- 
ters the 
oysters 
broadcast 
into the 
water. An inex- 
perienced man 
would throw the oysters into a ~ * 
solid heap, as is done in dumping a 
shovelful of earth. So much skill is 
used in the several operations which com- 
prise oyster farming that the oystermen 
claim it takes five years of serious appli- 
cation to learn the business. 

After the oysters have lain two or three 
weeks a few of them are taken up and 
examined by a practical planter. If they 
are not growing, however, nothing can 
be done except to plant them in another 
place. This operation is known as trans- 
planting, and is made necessary by the 
fact of the oysters having been too thickly 
sown. If this is the case the seed must be 
thinned, or the germ of life will become 
extinct. When oysters are transplanted, 
the oystermen usually own sufficient 
ground that has been previously tested, 
to which the seed may be transferred, but 
if not, new ground must be used, and this, 
as a general rule, is more prolific than the 
old. Sometimes an oyster bed wears out 
in ten years, but oftener, the sages say, 
such ground will produce heavily for more 

than half a century. 

Most of the oysters used for 
planting come from Connecti- 
cut. The best season for plant- 
ing, it is thought, extends from 
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the middle of March to the middle of April, 
although this industry is frequently con- 
tinued until June. The oystermen be- 
gin shipping their produce to market on 
September 1, continuing until December, 
when they cease their weekly trips to New 
York until March. Some of them who 
sell to speculators do not go to market at 
all, but in these instances, which are rare, 
half the joy of the oysterman’s life is lost. 
The pleasant sense of ownership which 
attaches to a smart sloop well laden with 
valuable produce, and skimming merrily 
over the smooth water to the markets of 
New York, is perhaps as great a compen- 
sation to the oysterman whose heart is in 
his work as the more substantial rewards 
with which he returns 
a few hours later. 

By tonging oysters, 
the oysterman means 
gathering in his crop. 
Resuming the upright 
position used in plant- 
ing, the ‘captain’ in- 
serts the tongs into 
the water, bears down 
heavily for a few mo- 
ments, and then sud- 


denly lifts up, or, as 
he says, ‘‘hauls in,’’ deposits his crop in 
the bottom of the boat, and then, seating 
himself, begins to cull, or separate and 


trim the oysters for market. No more 
effective picture can be conceived than a 
group of cullers whose boats are anchored 
near each other, and whose occupants, 
with sou’westers pushed well off their 
faces, are deftly engaged in trimming their 
haul. As soon asthe oysters are separated 
and trimmed they are thrown into great 
shining heaps in the sterns of the boats, 
where the sun often works wondrous 
changes in the warm greens and russets 
oftheshells. Itis while engaged 
in culling that the oysterman is 
seen at his best, for it is here that 
he comes most in contact with 
his fellows, and the good humor 
which beams from his weather- 
beaten face diffuses itself in a 
manner that is eminently con- 
tagious, for a ruddy «captain ’’ 
who knows what he is about 
can always cull and talk at the 
same time with equal facility. 

The oyster tongs may be sim- 
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ply described as an immense double rake, 
from ten to twenty feet in length, fur- 
nished with crossed handles and two sets 
of strong iron teeth, which, when firmly 
clasped, form a_ bas- 

ket for the oysters. 

Where the oysters are 

thin, dredges are used 

to facilitate the opera- 

tion of tonging. A 

dredge is a basket 

composed of twine and 

iron, which drags in 

the water and forms a 

bag, into which the 

oysters fall back and 

catch. 

Nothing in nature is more beautiful 
than the scale of coloring which exists in 
oyster shells fresh from the water. These 
shade from a deep russet to palest green, 
and are partially covered with bright- 
hued vegetable growths. Among the lat- 
ter none is at once more beautiful and de- 
structive than the small, wax-like, green 
leaf known to oystermen as cabbage. An- 
other arch enemy of oysters is the drill 
or borer, asmall, snail-like creature which 
sometimes kills as much as two-thirds of 
the annual crop. 

After the oysters are culled they are 
thrown into a float where they remain 
from ten to fifteen or twenty days before 
they are taken to market. A float con- 
sists of two long timbers floored and 
anchored into the water. Both ends of the 
float are open so that the water has free 
course over and under the oysters. 

The oysterman must do his work at 
ebb tide, and this is the reason why he so 
frequently leaves his bed at one or two 
o'clock in the morning. Flood tide drives 
him home again. Oysters should be sold 
as soon as they are fat. This condition 
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ought to ensue within the season of plant- 
ing, but rare instances occur where the 
bivalves must lie two years before fatten- 
ing. Captain Finley says that the Rock- 
away bay oysters have not failed to fatten 
within the season in which they were 
planted but three times in thirty years. 
It is a peculiar fact that in some spots 
oysters which fatten rapidly on the north 
side of the channel remain obstinately poor 
on the south side. This can only be ac- 
counted for on the theory that the fresh 
water which flows in from the north pos- 
sesses superior fattening qualities. 

Low tide makes the oyster flats, and 
these are well worth visiting. A low, 
sheeny mass covered with vivid rock 
weeds, mussels and coral weeds in clusters, 
with the pale, changing greens and the 
deep, warm russet of the oyster shells— 
such is an oyster flat, a thing, however, 
of ephemeral beauty, for soon comes high 
tide, and tucks it snugly away from view. 

The sloops which are used for convey- 
ing oysters to market belong to the speed- 
iest class of working boats. They have 
been in use about twenty years, are neatly 
finished, gayly painted, and present a 
natty and prosperous appearance which 


is scarcely compatible with the traditional 


idea of a fisherman's craft. The average 
load of oysters when ready for market 
numbers about 400 bushels. 

The average age of the oysters used for 
planting is three years. The various oys- 
ters which are in such constant demand 
are all grown on the 
same beds and at the 
same time, but are 
of many sizes. This 
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is accounted for by the fact that those 
that reach the water first begin to grow 
first. The process of sowing, them broad- 
cast produces the desired inequalities in 
size. The average depth of planting is 
twelve feet, although oysters are planted 
anywhere from one to twenty feet. 

Dry, hot weather is always responsible 
for a fine crop. The oystermen, who are 
good judges of weather, seldom fail in 
their predictions. The traditions which 
have existed among them for years run to 
the effect that easterly winds bring bad 
weather, and that westerly and souther- 
ly winds are invariably the heralds of 
fair skies. Accidents are very infrequent 
among them, only one oysterman, it is 
said, having been lost in the bay within 
the last forty years. When the moon is 
full the old «‘captains’’ say the time is 
very inauspicious for oyster farming, be- 
cause the tides are too full. 

The age of an oyster is told by the num- 
ber of outward formations on its shell. 
By the middle of July an experienced 
oysterman can tell whether his oysters 
will be fat in September. If by that time 
the creatures have shed their spawn, the 
fact augurs well; but if that substance 
is still retained, the oysterman speedily 
ceases building castles in the air regard- 
ing the season’s haul. 

The sons of Inwood oystermen, with 
but rare exception, have followed in the 
footsteps of their fathers. The exposure 
to the elements is a consideration which 

has but little weight with these hardy 
men, who regard the oyster tonging, 
which is very severe labor, as the prin- 
cipal hardship they have to undergo. 
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THE CAMP ON TULE LAKE. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS. 
ea By HARRY L. WELLS. 


N the border line between Oregon and California lies a 
region, scarcely thirty miles in extent in any direc- 
tion, that is unique in many of its features. To the 
west and north lie the Klamath lakes and their tribu- 
tary streams, forming the headwaters of the Klamath 
river, while to the east and south are Goose lake and 
the streams that flow into Pit river, the true head of 
the Sacramento. In the centre of this tract, which 
is cut off from all visible connection with the great 
water systems of the surroundifig country, lies Tule 
or Wright lake, a shallow body of water thickly cov- 
ered near its margins with tule rushes. Connected 
with it is a single stream curving to the northward 
and eastward, called Lost river, because, like many 
others in the region once known as the Great Ameri- 
can desert, it disappears into the ground. Along the 
narrow strip of bottom land bordering the stream are 
to be seen a few willows and some ‘green grass, the only relief to the eye in a land- 
scape of monotonous gray of rolling hills covered with tufts of sage brush. Of late 
years irrigation has here and there made an oasis in this desert of sage, where is to 
be found the headquarters of a cattle rancher, whose stock grazes upon the surround- 
ing hills, feeding upon the juicy bunch grass growing beneath the protecting sage 
Dreary as is the Lost river country north of the lake, the region to the south 
of it is far more desolate and useless. Here lie the lava beds, made so famous in the 
annals of Indian warfare eighteen years ago by Captain Jack and his handful of 
desperate Modocs. From the margin of the lake to the base of the hills, ten 
miles to the southward, and extending east and west a distance of ten miles, lies 
a region of basalt and trachyte, so seamed and scarred with ridges and crevasses, so 
heaped with loose rocks of irregular shape and sharp edges, so obstructed with abrupt 
cliffs and filled with caves as to be almost untraversable save by one familiar with its 
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THE MODOC HEADQUARTERS. 


trails and passages. Here was fought that 
war which made Modoc a word recognized 
as a synonym of savage bravery and 
treachery. 

To relate the causes that led to the great 
Modoc war would be to recite the well- 
known story of savage massacre of help- 
less emigrants, followed up. with indis- 
criminate slaughter by revengeful whites, 
the spirit of vengeance rankling in the 
breast for years, resentfulness of white in- 
tolerance and encroachment, government 
treaties, made under false representations, 
that were never fulfilled, reservation mis- 
management and rascality, officialism and 
military autocratic methods. It is toolong 
astory. Suffice it to say that on the 29th 
of November 1872 two-thirds of the Modoc 
tribe were quietly living on the Klamath 
reservation under the leadership of their 
head chief, the venerable Schonchin, while 
a band of 150 men, squaws and children 
were camped on the banks of Lost river, 
headed by a young chief by the name of 
Kient-poos, who was known to the whites 
as Captain Jack. This band had left the 
reservation, and on the morning mentioned 
Captain James Jackson, with Troop B, 
First United States cavalry, reached their 
camp for the purpose of taking them back 
again. Aneffort tosummarily arrest Jack 
without a conference resulted in a fight, 
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which ended in the death of several on 
both sides and the escape of the entire 
band into their stronghold, the rugged 
and intricate lava beds. But this was 
not all, for the settlers along Lost river 
had not been notified of the effort to force 
Jack upon the reservation, and when a 
small band of braves raided the valley 
immediately after the battle to satisfy 
their thirst for vengeance, fourteen of 
the settlers fell victims to the savages 
before assistance arrived and the raiders 
were compelled to fly to their compan- 
ions in the lava beds. 

Troops were hastily massed from every 
post on the Pacific coast, until 800 had 
been collected and stationed about the 
lava beds to prevent the escape of the 
refugees, and after several unsuccess- 
ful efforts to dislodge the Indians had 
proved that the nature of the region 
was such that ordinary methods of at- 
tack were impossible, preparations were 
made for a combined advance of the en- 
tire force. The Modocs were intrenched 

in an almost inaccessible portion of the 
beds just south of the lake shore, within 
easy reach of water, their headquarters 
being a large cave entered from the top 
and surrounded on all sides by ridges of 
lava rock as well as by walls of stone con- 
structed for defence by the Indians them- 
selves. The commandant, Colonel Frank 
Wheaton, advanced his forces early on the 
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17th of January from the west, south and 
east, with the intention of uniting them 
as they closed in and taking the Modocs 
in a trap, the lake forming the fourth side 
of the square ; but the morning proved so 
foggy that the troops were not only un- 
able to see the enemy, but failed properly 
to unite. 

More troops were sent to the front and 
the command given to Colonel Alvan C. 
Gillem, with them being a detachment 
of artillery with mortars for shelling the 
stronghold. Donald McKay, a half-breed 
of much reputation as a scout and Indian 
fighter, came with fifty Indians from the 
Warm Spring reservation, near the base 
of Mount Hood, to do scouting among the 
intricacies of the lava beds. Boats were 
put on the lake to prevent the Modocs 
from getting watef, and a close siege was 
maintained on all sides. 

In February the government appointed 
a peace commission to investigate the 
complaints of Captain Jack and to confer 
with him about a settlement of the present 
difficulty. The members of the commis- 
sion were A. B. Meacham, Jesse Apple- 
gate and Samuel Chase, all connected with 
the Indian department of Oregon. To 
these was added Judge A. M. Rosborough 
of Yreka, by the special request of Jack, 
who also wanted Judge Elijah Steele of 
the same place, and John A. Fairchild, a 
stockman. He had known these men for 
a long time and had confidence in them. 
General Cauby went to the scene of hos- 
tilities in person. Though not regular 
members of the commission, Steele and 





Fairchild did all they could to bring about 
a council between the hostiles and the 
commissioners. They went boldly into 
the stronghold, trusting to Jack’s friendly 
feelings toward them personally for secur- 
ity, and several times made arrangements 
for a council, which the Modocs each time 
failed to attend, giving trivial reasons for 
not coming. At last Fairchild and others 
who were best acquainted with the Modoc 
character gave it as their opinion that the 
Indians were temporizing and meditated 
treachery, and that it was not safe to enter 
their stronghold again. However, Steele 
offered to risk it once more in the interest 
of peace, thinking that if there were one 
white man in the world safe among the 
Modocs he was the man. With him went 
H. W. Atwell, a correspondent, who relied 
for safety upon Steele. 

It was dark when they emerged from the 
long, rocky chasm that led to the strong- 
hold and dismounted from their horses. 
All the Indians were gathered in the cave 
and were holding a stormy council. They 
were divided into two factions. Jack and 
a few followers were in favor of peace, but 
the majority wanted revenge. At the 
head of this faction was John Schonchin, 
whe was one of two survivors of a party 
of Modocs massacred twenty years be- 
fore by a company of whites led by Ben 
Wright. He had gvaited all this time for 
revenge and did not propose to lose the 
opportunity. The immediate question 
under discussion was the life or death 
of these two intruders. The warriors sat 
in solemn silence about the fire, a few 
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squaws sitting just without the circle, 
and not an eye was raised nor head turned 
as the visitors entered. 

Gruffly ordering one of the squaws to 
throw a stick of wood upon the fire, so 
that he might have light to scrutinize the 
faces about him, Steele took a seat with 
his companion in the circle of warriors. 
As the flame shot up toward the opening 
above and shed a lurid glare upon the 
objects in the cavern, he realized that he 
was indeed in a den of beasts. For a long 
time no one broke the silence, but all sat 
with their eyes bent upon the rocky floor 
of the cavern. At last Steele began to 
talk. He said he felt sad to think his 
Modoc friends would not do as they had 
promised ; that he had sent word to the 
great chief at Washington that they had 
promised to come out of the lava beds 
and end the war, and now the great chief 
would ask him why he had told him lies ; 
that he had been a life-long friend of the 
Modocs, and to prevent more fighting had 
offered to come once again to see his 
friends and ask them, to come out and 
keep their promise. John Schonchin then 
sprang to his feet and replied in an angry 
tone, accusing Steele of talking with two 
tongues, of pretending to bea friend of 
the Modocs only to help drive them from 


their country. His remarks were ap- 
plauded by the majority. Jack then 
spoke in favor of peace, and was 
derided by his turbulent followers. 
Bogus Charley crowned him with a 
squaw's cap, calling him a woman 
and a coward, while the others taunt- 
ed their chief of being afraid of the 
whites. Steele again. spoke, followed 
by Schonchin in another excited ha- 
rangue. 

The speeches were all made in the 
Chinook jargon, the common means 
of communication between whites and 
Indians wherever the influence of the 
Hudson Bay company has extended. 
Steele was sufficiently familiar with 
the Modoc tongue to understand what 
they were saying among themselves, 
of which fact they were ignorant. Life 
or death was the subject of their dis- 
cussion, some being in favor of put- 
ting the visitors to death at once, and 
others advising delay with the hope of 
getting a greater number in their pow- 
er at one time. It was finally agreed 

among the Modocs that if Steele would 
promise to bring Canby and Gillem and 
the commissioners to the cave, it would be 
bad policy to kill him and thus prevent 
them from getting the Tyees (chiefs) into 
their power. This proposition was made 
and accepted, and the council dissolved. 
Their reception at camp was a joyful one. 
Steele told of the promise he had made to 
save his life, and solemnly warned them 
never to place themselves in the power of 
those Indians. He declared that he would 
never jeopardize his life by going near 
them again, nor should anyone else by his 
advice or consent. Fairchild fully agreed 
with him. Rosborough, Chase and Ap- 
plegate left in disgust, while Meacham 
remained and finally succeeded in induc- 
ing the authorities at Washington to ap- 
point another commission, of which con- 
duct he afterwards bitterly repented. 

The new commission was composed of 
A. B. Meacham, president; L. S. Dyar, 
General Canby, Reverend E. Thomas and 
Judge Rosborough. After much negotia- 
tion it was finally arranged that the five 
commissioners were to meet five Modocs 
—none of them being armed—at a coun- 
cil tent to be pitched midway between the 
camp and the lava beds. The way the 
Indians had been acting all along con- 














vineed Fairchild and others familiar with 
their character that they meditated treach- 
ery, and they strongly urged the commis- 
sioners not to go; but Canby, who was 
the very soul of honor and soldierly pride, 
said he would go if he knew he was walk- 
ing to his death. Doctor Thomas could 


not be made to believe that such treacher- 






THE WARM SPRING INDIAN SCOUTS. 


ous murder as was feared could possibly 
be meditated by any human being. He 
felt special confidence in Boston and Bo- 
gus Charley, who had come to the camp 
frequently as messengers and had pre- 
tended to be converted by him. Only 
the night before he had given them both 
a new suit of clothes, and these they wore 
as they walked with him to the council 
tent; and yet, these very two were the 
ones selected to murder him. Meacham 
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and Dyar were ashamed to stay behind 
and let the others go alone, and so they 
also went, taking the precaution to place 
small derringer pistols in their pockets. 
Rosborough was away holding court and 
Colonel Gillem was expected by the Mo- 
docs to be the fifth man, but Canby ordered 
him to remain in charge of the camp so as 
to be prepared to act promptly in case of 
anemergency. Besides these, Frank Rid- 
dle and his Modoc wife, Toby, were to 


MODOC SQUAWS, TOBY STANDING IN 
THE CENTRE. 


A GROUP OF 


go as interpreters. Before they started 
Meacham endeavored to secure a promise 
from Canby that in case they found the 
Indians armed, and they demanded it, he 
would promise to remove the soldiers and 
thus avert a massacre ; but the brave sol- 
dier pressed his lips tightly together for a 
moment and then said: « No, I will never 
promise what I do not intend to perform.” 
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THE COUNCIL TENT, NEAR WHICH THE MASSACRE 
OCCURRED. 


Thus they started on that fateful morn- 


ing, the 11th of April 1873, for the scene 


of the conference. 

The night before the council was a 
stormy one in the Modoc stronghold. 
The two factions argued the question 
of massacre inost bitterly. Jack spoke 
earnestly in favor of peace, but the 
greater number were eager to follow 
the lead of John Schonchin in tak- 
ing revenge for the Ben Wright mur- 
der. Besides that, they thought that 
if they killed the chiefs the other sol- 
diers would become discouraged and 
go away, and the war would be over. 
Jack was reviled and called a coward 
and a squaw, and told that he did not 
live up to his own laws. Some time 
before he had established the princi- 
ple of majority rule in his band, and 
now they demanded that he apply it. 
At last he gave a sad and reluctant 
consent ; for, less blind than his fol- 
lowers, he saw that the treachery they 
were so eager to commit would prob- 
ably result in the complete destruction 
of his people. It was agreed that six 
of them should go to the tent armed 
with revolvers, while two more should 
conceal themselves near by with sev- 


eral rifles apiece. These, with Bogus and 
Boston, who were to come out with their 
victims, would make ten, or two Indians 
to each white man, and the various per- 
sons to be killed were selected for each 
set of two, so that no mistake should be 
made. 

It was yet early in the morning when 
the six Modocs reached the council tent, 
and after they had built a fire on the side 
the farthest from the camp, so as to ren- 
der observation of their movements as 
difficult as possible from the signal sta- 
tion, they stretched themselves out upon 
the ground to await the coming of their 
victims. Watch-in-tate and Slo-lux, with 
the extra rifles, were already in their 
place of concealment among the rocks 
near by, as was also Scarface Charley, 
prepared to execute vengeance upon the 
one who should dare to harm his friend 
Riddle. They had not long to wait, for 
soon Bogus Charley appeared and said 
the others were close behind. Captain 
Jack made one more appeal to have the 
bloody programme changed, but his com- 
panions were inexorable, and just as he 

gave his final assent, with the prophecy 
that the act about to be committed would 
result in the destruction of his people, 
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Canby and Thomas came up, piloted by 
the hypocritical Boston. After shaking 
hands with them all, Canby passed around 
some cigars and all sat down to smoke in 
silence. The others soon arrived, and 
after cordial greetings joined the silent 
circle. 

It was, evident, even to the trustful doc- 
tor, that the Modocs were not acting in 
good faith and that the danger was very 
great. Under their coats could be seen 
the revolvers they had brought, in viola- 
tion of the agreement to come unarmed, 
and they numbered eight instead of five ; 
and it was also noted that they had chos- 
en the council ground so that the tent 
would be between it and camp. But 
there was no opportunity to retreat, and 
no doubt Canby would have scorned to 
do so, even had he been aware of the two 
braves hiding near by with the rifles. 
Canby and Thomas were seated upon 
pieces of lava rock, but the others re- 
mained standing not far from their 
horses, which they left untied. A gen- 
eral air of uneasiness and distrust per- 
vaded the gathering. Even before the 
council opened the crisis was nearly pre- 
cipitated ; fora man suddenly appeared, 
causing the Indians to lay their hands 
upon their weaponsas though they feared 
they had been forestalled in the same 
treacherous conduct they were contem- 
plating. The whites remained cool and 
the danger was averted. 

As president of the commission Mea- 
cham spoke first, simply telling theni 
that the commissioners had come in re- 
sponse to their invitation and were ready 
to hear what the Indians had to say. 
Captain Jack’s reply was equally brief. 
He said his people were tired of war, and 
the women and children were afraid of the 
soldiers. If the soldiers were taken away 
then there would be peace. To this Mea- 
cham replied: «General Canby is in charge 
of the soldiers ; he cannot take them away 
without a letter from the president. We 
are all your friends. If you will come out 
of the rocks and go with us, we will leave 
the women and children in camp on Cot- 
tonwood or Hot creek. We will need the 
soldiers to make other people stay away 
while we look up a new home for you.”’ 

Even while this brief conversation was 
being held, evidences of the intention of 
the Modocs were given. Hooker's Jim 
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took hold of the tether of Meacham’s 
horse and fastened it to a sage brush, evi- 
dently not intending to let its owner use 
the horse to effect an escape. Then he 
took the owner's overcoat from the horse’s 
back and, putting it on, called upon the 
others to see how much he resembled « Old 
man Meacham.’’ Both Riddle and Dyar, 
as carelessly as possible, placed them- 
selves on the sides of their horses the far- 
thest from the fire, and affected to be fixing 
something about the saddles, intending to 
have the benefit of the cover of the ani- 





A PICKET IN THE LAVA BEDS. 


mals if they were compelled to run for 
their lives, as they were convinced would 
be the case. This stratagem saved them 
from the fate of the others, just as they 
had calculated. 

Meacham implored Canby to promise to 
remove the troops, as only by such a 
promise could the threatened massacre be 
averted, but the brave general refused. 
Slowly he arose and stood firmly in their 
midst, the ideal picture of the inflexible 
soldier, and thus he spoke: ‘ Toby, tell 
these people that the president sent the 
soldiers here to protect them as well as 
the white man. They are all friends of 
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the Indians. They cannot be taken away 
without the president’s consent. Tell them 
that when I was a young man I was sent 
to move a band of Indians from their old 
home to a new one. They did not like 
me at first, but when they became ac- 
quainted with me they liked me so well 
they made me achief, and gave me a name 
that signified Friend of the Indian. I also 
moved another band to a new home, and 
they, too, gave me a name that meant the 
Tall Man. Many years afterward I vis- 
ited these people, and they came a long 
distance to meet me and were glad to 
see me. Tell them I have no doubt the 
Modocs wil] some day fike me as those 
people did and will 
look upon me as a 
friend.”’ 

The speaker then 
resumed his seat 
upon the stone, and 
Doctor Thomas slow- 
ly arose, and with his 
benevolent counte- 
nance attesting the 
sincerity of his 
words, said : « Toby, 
tell them that I be- 
lieve the Great Spirit 
put it into the heart 
of the president to 
send us here to make 
peace. We are all 
children of one Fa- 
ther. Our hearts are 
allopentoHim. We 
are all your friends. 
I have known Mr. 
Meacham fourteen 
years, General Canby eight years and Mr. 
Dyar five years. I know all their hearts 
are good. We want no more bloodshed. 
We want to be your friends. God sees all 
we do. He will hold us responsible for 
what we do.”’ 

During these remarks Jack sat speech- 
less and irresolute. He seemed loath to 
give the signal for the bloody work to be- 
gin. His companions were restless and 
eyed him with distrust. At last he arose 
and walked slowly away from the fire, 
when Schonchin sprang into his place 
and excitedly exclaimed : 

‘‘Give us Hot creek and take away the 
soldiers !’’ 

He was assured that Hot creek be- 
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longed to Fairchild and Dorris, and they 
would probably refuse to sell it. Again 
he exclaimed : 

‘‘Take away the soldiers and give us 
Hot creek, or quit talking. I am tired of 
talking. I talk no more.’’ 

Captain Jack seemed to have mastered 
his feelings and nerved himself for the 
deed ; for while Riddle was interpreting 
Schonchin’s last speech he walked back 
to the fire, and before it was finished sud- 
denly drew a revolver from beneath his 
coat and pointed it at Canby’s head, at 
the same time exclaiming « Ha-tuk!”’ 
the Modoc for «« All ready.’’ A war whoop 
answered the signal, and the Indians 
sprang upon their 
appointed victims, 
the two in the rocks 
jumping up and run- 
ning toward the 
scene at the top of 
their speed. Captain 
Jack’s revolver failed 
to explode the first 
cartridge, but quick- 
ly revolving the bar- 
rel he again pulled 
the trigger, and bur- 
ied a bullet in the 
brave general's head. 
Canby turned to es- 
cape, and had gone 
but a few yards, with 
Ellen’s Man in close 
pursuit, when he 
stumbled and _ fell, 
shattering his jaw 
upon arock. Almost 
at the same time his 
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HALF-BREED SCOUT. 


pursuer stabbed him in the neck witha 


knife. Atthis juncture Watch-in-tate and 
Slo-lux arrived with the rifles, and grasp- 
ing one of these Ellen's Man sent a bullet 
through the brain of his prostrate victim. 
The murderers then stripped the dead 
body of its clothing and left it lying naked 
upon the rocks. 

Instantly upon hearing the signal Bos- 
ton Charley raised the rifle he had brought 
with him and shot Doctor Thomas in the 
breast. The shot was not instantly fatal, 
but the wounded man fell forward upon 
his face and then struggled to his feet, 
begging them to shoot no more, as he 
would soon die. As soon as he arose they 
tripped him down again, making sport of 
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his struggles and jeering him about the 
religion they had pretended to believe. 

Meacham was not disposed of so easily 

by Schonchin and Shacknasty, his dele- 
gated slayers. When he heard Jack’s sig- 
nal and saw him point arevolver at Canby, 
Meacham drew his derringer and thrust 
the muzzle against Schonchin’s breast ; 
but in his excitement he had only half 
cocked the weapon, and his finger pulled 
in vain upon the trigger. Simultaneously 
Schonchin drew a revolver with one hand 
and a knife with the other, and before 
Meacham could rectify his error he re- 
ceived a bullet in his right shoulder. He 
turned and fled, Schonchin pursuing and 
emptying his revolver as he ran. Throw- 
ing the empty weapon away the Indian 
drew another, but just then Toby grasped 
his arm and begged him not to shoot, for 
which she was rewarded with a blow on 
the head from a gun in the hands of Slo- 
lux, who had just arrived. Shacknasty 
seized this weapon, and taking deliberate 
aim was about to, fire, when the squaw 
struck the gun to one side. She was thrust 
away and the piece was again aimed at 
the fugitive, who received a bullet just as 
he leaped over a pile of rocks. Though 
badly wounded, Meacham was able to raise 
himself up and point his pistol over the 
top of the rocks. He was made the target 
of half a dozen rifles, but managed to dis- 
charge his pistol and bring Schonchin 
to the ground with a slight wound, be- 
fore several bullets found their way into 
his body and stretched him upon the 
rocks. 

When the war whoop sounded Toby 
crouched close to the ground and Riddle 
and Dyar started on the race for life they 
had planned, keeping their horses between 
them and the Indians. In this way they 
secured a good start in their flight toward 
camp. The chase was soon abandoned, 
and all the Indians started for the strong- 
hold in the lava beds, laden with the 
plunder they had obtained from the bod- 
ies of the slain. 
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THE MODOC STRONGHOLD AFTER THE CAPTURE. 


Preparations were made for an immedi- 
ate attack upon the stronghold. For 
three days the troops steadily but slowly 
closed in, and finally captured the strong- 
hold with a bold charge, only to find that 
the Indians had slipped through their 
lines the night before and fled to another 
position equally as strong as the first one. 
A few days later, after several battles, they 
were compelled by a scarcity of food and 
water to break up into small bands and 
attempt to escape. Vigorous pursuit re- 
sulted in the capture of them all. A 
court-martial was convened and Jack, 
John Schonchin, Boston Charley, Black 
Jim, Watch-in-tate and Slo-lux were con- 
demned to death, while Hooker's Jim, 
Bogus Charley and Shacknasty Jim were 
given their lives because they had be- 
trayed their companions. The findings 
of the court were approved, with the éx- 
ception that Watch-in-tate and Slo-lux 
were sent to Alcatraz prison for life. The 
other four were executed at Fort Klamath 
on the 3d of October 1873, in the presence 
of 200 soldiers, 150 citizens and 300 Kla- 
maths and Modocs. 











By AMELIE RIVEs. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HE wedding day was fixed for the tst of 
December, and during the six months 

that intervened Farrance was harassed by 
varying moods, which left him now in 
high spirits, now in chasms of gloom, now 
coldly philosophical or possessed of a ten- 
der remorse which caused him to lavish 
upon Jean the most affectionate words and 
caresses ; he never gave her another kiss, 
however, like that first one, and she was 
not sorry. It had frightened as much as 
enraptured her, and she loved better the 
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when a bird sings for 
the first time it must feel 
as her own heart felt now. 
She longed to embrace the 
whole world ; kissed often the 
brown face of Venus, and even 
touched with her lips the 
petals of the hyacinths and prim- 
roses in her window, wishing that 
these lovely days could last for- 
ever. 

But Farrance, driven finally to 
a sort of desperation by his con- 
flicting moods, shortened their en- 
gagement two months, 
we; and they were married 
on the rst of October. 

On his wedding night he had 
a dream which seemed to him 
of several hours’ duration. 
He thought that as he lay 
there listening to Jean’s soft 
breathing, and holding one of 
her slight hands against his 
breast, Lilian came and stood 
beside the bed, resting her 
hand upon theirs. He could 
not move or look at her, but 
he knew that she was there, 
and a cold moisture broke out 
upon him. Presently she 
spoke and said: «Do you 
know that it is snowing to- 
night?’’ Hetried to answer, 
but could not move his lips 
any more,than he could his 
eyes. ‘‘Itisthreeinches deep 
where I have to lie,’’ she con- 
tinued. «‘Comeandstay with 
me for a little while until I am 
warm. The child is asleep. 
She will not miss you.”” And 
then, somehow, he was upon 
his feet following -her, still 








JEAN. 


quiet joy of leaning on his breast while he 
stroked her bright hair and told her of 
strange things that he had seen and read ; 
while her ear was happily filled with the 
regular sound of his heart, against which 
it was pressed. It seemed to her that 


without being able to utter a 
word. And when they came 
to the graveyard, the grave was open and 
the coffin, for he could see its white satin 
lining glistening in the wan light; and 
suddenly she fell on her knees beside the 
narrow opening, wringing her hands and 
crying: ‘« Oh, I had forgotten ! I had for- 
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gotten! There is not room for two. Go 
back! Go back! I have brought you 
out into the storm for nothing!’’ Then 
he saw her creep into the grave, and lie 
down in the coffin ; and the falling snow 
soon hid her from his sight, while he stood 
there as in chains, powerless to stir hand 
or foot, or to cry out. He awoke witha 
horrible start, and saw the walls of the 
little room glowing in the dim firelight, 
the outline of the curly head on the pillow 
beside him, the gieam of the wedding ring 
on the hand which he still held. 

After a moment or two he got up very 
quietly and ascended the little stairway, 
which led from the next room into his 
atelier. The apartment had belonged to 
a photographer, and the roof and sides of 
this room were entirely enclosed in glass. 
Beyond stretched the chimneypots and 
roofs of many houses which were covered 
with snow. One looked down into a mar- 
ble yard, where already some workmen 
were moving about in the gray light. Just 
outside, a bit of the roof, not enclosed in 
glass, held pots of dead flowers, and was 
surrounded by a rotten wooden railing cov- 
ered with ivy. Grape-vines, trained upon 
poles, rattled in the keen wind of dawn. 
Unconscious of the bitter cold which 
pierced through the cloak he had thrown 
about him, Farrance stood for a long 
while staring out at the eastern thfead of 
fierce orange which widened and length- 
ened slowly, as though a worm of fire 
were eating its way through the zinc sheet 
of the sky. As he watched the breaking 
of the first day of that new life which 
he had chosen for himself, some lines of 
Heine’s which he had not thought of since 
boyhood came suddenly back to him : 


** My sweetest love, when in the grave, 
The dark grave, thou shalt hide thee, 
Then surely I will come to thee, 
And nestle in beside thee. 


‘I kiss thee, clasp thee, crush thee wild, 
So still and silent lying : 
I call thee, trembling ; I softly weep 
Till I myself seem dying. 


“The midnight speaks, the dead arise, 
In mazes dancing lightly ; 
We two alone are in our grave, 
Your chill arms fold me tightly. 


“The dead arise ; the Day of Doom 
Doth give them joy or sorrow ; 
We two alone for nothing grieve, 
Nor crave a happier morrow.”’ 


‘‘Some men would shoot themselves, I 
suppose,’’ he said, marking out therhythm 
of the lines upon the frozen panes by 
which he stood. A little stumbling noise 
made him turn, and he saw Jean standing 
in the doorway at the head of the stairs ; 
her dressing gown, of a bright happy blue, 
covering her; on her cheeks that deep, 
babyish pink which comes to some wom- 
en with sleep; her eyes smiling at him; 
her pretty shape trembling a little, partly 
with cold, partly with shyness. 

‘Are you ill? I was frightened,’’ she 
said, stopping where she stood and trying 
to smooth out her rumpled hair over the 
curve of her small head. Her feet in their 
red, rosetted slippers looked like two dahlia 
flowers fallen at the hem of her skirt. 

‘*My child, you will kill yourself,’ he 
exclaimed, going toward her. «* What on 
earth made you come up here? ”’ 

‘‘T thought you were ill,’’ she said, still 
timid and confused ; and then, as she saw 
the burning veil of the sky beyond the 
shrivelled plants and vines outside : «‘ Oh, 
how lovely! Howlovely! It is like fairy 
land up here.”’ 

‘But you must not stand here, Jean, 
in these draughts,’’ said Farrance. She 
turned to him suddenly with a little air of 
coquetry which pierced his heart ; her head 
thrown back, her slight arms outstretched. 

‘«Then take me up,’’ she suggested. 
‘I’m not heavy, and I can pull your cloak 
over my feet.”’ 

He lifted her up and she leaned with 
one arm about his neck, laughing a little 
nervously, and feeling suddenly that she 
weighed a great deal. 

‘‘T am heavy ?”’ she asked in a little 
while. 

‘‘No! It’s like holding a doll.” 

«Ah! That is because you are so 
strong. What arms you have; they are 
like iron. And I never saw the top of 
your head before—not so well. You're a 
little gray! Did you know it? But it's 
lovely, the white in your black hair !’’ 
She stooped and touched it lightly with 
her lips. ° 

«“Now I must carry you down,’ 
Farrance. 

‘«“What! Down the stairs—this way? 
But you might fall !”’ 

‘The idea! With an elf like you? 
Why, you’re not heavier than a handful 
of thistle-fluff !’’ 
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‘«« But down stairs! I feel as though I 
should drag you over. Now—now—oh ! 
mind the step! Oh, be careful! Oh, you 
don’t know how queer I feel! Just like a 
child on Christmas morning !”’ 

‘«‘And Iam Santa Claus carrying you 
off, I suppose, to put you in somebody’s 
stocking ?’’ 

‘« Then it would have to be one of Ma- 
man Cici's,’’ cried Jean, with her pretty 
chuckling laugh. 

‘« And now,”’ said Farrance, descending 
the last step, ‘‘ here we are, and I am go- 
ing to tuck you up in this big chair while 
I light the fire. Then you can make our 
first cup of coffee while I boil the eggs.”’ 

‘««Tt's like a picnic !"’ said Jean, bound- 
ing up and down where Farrance had 
placed her until the springs of the old 
chair rang together. ‘‘And how cosey it 
is! and how dear! Like the sweetest 
doll’s house! Oh, Adrian!’’ she ex- 
claimed, breaking off suddenly and call- 
ing him by his name for the first time, 
‘IT am so happy! I am so happy!” 
She slipped from the chair and ran to him, 
kneeling down beside him as he stooped 
over the fire, and dragging his head 
against hefs. ‘*My dear, dear! You are 
so good to me! Do you know? A love- 
ly thought has come to me. It is just as 
if someone had whispered in my ear. 
You will be glad! Oh! I do thank God 
for sending me such a happy, happy 
thought! It is like the most beautiful 
wedding present from heaven !’’ 

« And what is it, dear child? ”’ 

‘It is that she sees me and is glad with 
us—like an angel—she wishes us to be so 
happy.”’ 

She hid her face against his shoulder 
and clung to him while he knelt rigidly, 
the little bundle of fagots still in his hand. 
Presently he stooped and kissed her, and 
said in a low voice something that she did 
not catch. He went into the next room 
and stood quite still after he had closed 
the door, looking wildly about him for a 
moment or two; then drawing his hand 
over his face as thougfi to smooth out its 
expression, which he felt must be ghastly, 
he went back to Jean. 

She was busy with the new coffeepot, 
and glanced up at him delighted as he 
entered. P 

«Venus can do all this tomorrow,”’ she 
said, ‘but I am so glad we are cooking 
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I’m famished—are 
Oh, but you look tired, Adrian! 
What’s the matter ?”’ 

What on earth 


our first breakfast. 
you? 
You look pale! 

‘‘Nothing, sweetheart ! 
could be the matter ?’’ 

‘« But why do you look so pale?”’ 

‘««Don’t you know that some people 
turn pale for joy ?”’ 

«“ Oh!’’ shyly ; «is that it ? 
are perfectly happy ?’’ 

‘Why, Jean, what questions !’’ 

‘“No, but you haven’t been thinking 
that perhaps—that if—that—’’ She had 
grown pale too, and stood gazing at him, 
her brows troubled. 

‘«My dear little one!’’ exclaimed Far- 
rance, catching her in his arms almost 
roughly. But she freed herself and held 
him from her, searching his face. 


And you 


” 


‘And you are perfectly, perfectly 
happy? You would not change any- 
thing? You would not go back? You 


would not undo it? Ycu would not have 
it different? You want me for your wife 
more than you want anything in the world 
—more than you want success in paint- 
ing? You are happy? You are glad? 
Tell me! Tell me! Tell me in words! 
I have given you all, all! If I could only 
be near you I would never care to hear 
another strain of music for all eternity. 
You are my love—my life—my breath of 
life! Oh, see how I am speaking to you ! 
That must show you how I adore you, 
how utterly Iam yours !”’ 

Farrance kissed her in a passion of re- 
morse, which she took for the passion of 
love. 

‘* Twill make her happy—I will—I will!”’ 
he said in his heart. ‘I will fight this 
morbidness as though it were a devil and 
had a bodily presence. God help me!”’ 
He smiled a little bitterly when he realized 
this inadvertent prayer. ‘‘Anguish makes 
men pray,’’ he thought, ‘just as it makes 
dogs howl.’’ He took Jean in his arms 
again and went and sat down in the great 
chair, keeping her upon his knee. 

So the morning ended happily for her 
in spite of smoked coffee and four very 
hard-boiled eggs. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
It seemed to Farrance that to think 


with longing of the dead wife while you 
hold the living one in your arms is a pang 
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to make men wonder why physical suffer- 
ing was added to the throes of Job. 

During these first weeks of marriage 
the mere iteration of the words « Mrs. 
Farrance,’’ as applied to Jean, twisted 
his heartstrings. He shrank from it as 
religious men shrink from a blasphemy 
against the name of God. He read and 
re-read the letter which he had found in 
Lilian’s desk, although he knew it by 
heart ; craving the sight of the written 
words as one craves to hear the voice of 
the beloved utter the well-worn sentences 
which have become part of life itself. 
To see traced by her own hand that cry : 

And oh! if it could be little Jean!’ 
brought him a certain consolation which 
no thought of his own could offer. «+I did 
what she wished, I did what she wished,”’ 
he said to himself a thousand times ; but 
memory seemed like the octagon room of 
Poe, closing upon him daily, inch by inch. 
The past became the real, the present 
the unreal. Jean seemed to him vague, 
elusive ; his marriage to her an undefined 
bond which led him to treat her as a 
daughter, a friend, a sister, rather than a 
wife. She was the magnifying glass 
through which Lilian’s features, both of 
face and character, became more and more 
distinct. Every movement ofthe poor child 
called up the contrasting movement which 
would have been Lilian's ; every look of 
her eyes made him remember the differ- 
ent expression which Lilian’s would have 
worn at such a time ; every touch of her 
hand, every turn of her bright throat, 
every tone of voice and laughter, filled 
him with a terrible anguish of longing, 
which would have been unendurable had 
it lasted without cessation. To place his 
lips against hers was like trying to slake 
great thirst upon some sweet, dry fruit, 
remembering the luscious growth of other 
lands. 

She loved him with passion, but with 
passion of an intense spiritual order, 
which he could not comprehend. It dif- 
fered from what he had felt for his dead 
wife as sunlight differs from heated metal. 
To him she appeared of a sweet, clear, 
chilly temperament, in which depth took 
the place of vehemence and sentiment of 
passion. 

He was thus placed in the position of 
owing loyalty as a duty to one woman, 
while longing to bestow it as a free gift 
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upon another ; and as a result remained 
true to neither. His thoughts of Lilian 
were disturbed by the presence of Jean ; 
his caresses of Jean chilled by the memory 
of Lilian. He told himself wretchedly 
that a man twice married is like a man 
who follows two arts. In the depth of his 
own heart he knows that one is dearer, 
while he bids himself believe that he 
loves both equally, though in a different 
manner. 

Jean, all this while, was entirely happy, 
with that buoyancy of a young bride 
who, overwhelmed by the realization of 
her own dreams, does not pause to ex- 
amine profoundly her husband's state of 
mind. Farrance’s present mood also 
made him even quieter and less talkative 
than usual, and Jean, for whom the nov- 
elty of the situation was sufficiently ex- 
hilarating, did not notice that absence of 
ardor in his caresses which might have 
made an older woman suspicious. To be 
near him, to belong to him, to hear her- 
self called by his name, were facts of 
which she was never tired, and which 
shut out all sense of anything lacking. 

After two weeks of honeymooning, 
however, she went again to her musical 
studies, and Farrance to his cours. As 
she played the ceaseless scales and arpeg- 
gios and exercises for fingering, there 
came back to her memories of those happy 
weeks, of those fourteen exquisite days, 
which had each possessed its individual 
flavor of joy, as the honey of different 
flowers holds a varying charm for the 
bees that rifle them. She loved to recall 
the first night that he took her to the 
play. It was Belle Maman, and the 
adventures of the young wife made her 
feel as though the play had been written 
expressly for her. Then, later, when 
one of Farrance’s artist friends had come 
into the box, and he had spoken to her as 
‘‘«Madame,’’ and she had started when 
Farrance touched her shoulder and ex- 
plained to her that she was the «« Madame”’ 
addressed. How droll ithad been! How 
gay! How they had laughed! And then 
for him to brush and plait her hair, instead 
of Venus; and to fasten her gowns for her; 
and to see his ties and sleeve links lying 
about among the trifles on her little dress- 
ing table. How strange, how strange it 
all was and how sweet! Her memory of 
Lilian became gradually as incomplete 
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JONQUILS. 


and shadowy as the impression left by an 
engraving on the sheet of tissue paper 


which covers it. Farrance had told her 
of his wife’s desire for their marriage, and 
she had learned to accept this simply ; to 
think with unconscious conventionality 
of Lilian as an angel, with a long white 
robe, white feather wings, bare feet, a 
little gold harp, and perhaps even a 
crown. For her the change from maid- 
enhood to wifehood was so supreme, so 
entirely accomplished, that it absorbed 
other things and made them partake of 
its change with a certain fire-like quality. 
It seemed to her that her marriage must 
be in some subtle way different from 
other marriages, as her face was different 
from other faces—as, indeed, all faces, all 
leaves, all existences, no matter how 
much alike, differ totally in some radi- 
cal point. There had not been for her 
that sadness of the new-married maiden 
spoken of by the old poet. She had 
drifted on from river to bay, from bay to 


ocean, from ocean to mid-ocean as calmly 
as a child who has fallen asleep in a boat. 
It was the very lack of love which made 
her husband’s manner to her so calm, so 
undisturbing, so free from the friction 
which sometimes drives girls to think 
with longing of the old child life, and 
makes of the first year of marriage a tor- 
ture chamber for man and wife. 

Their apartment on the Rue Delambre 
was complete, although very small, none 
of its rooms measuring more than twelve 
by thirteen feet. Of these there were 
three : a bedchamber, a dining room and 
a kind of antechamber from which the 
stairway led to Farrance’s atelier, and in 
which Venus slept on a pallet, with Tony 
beside her. 

It was all bright and gay with cheap 
chintz, picturesque bits of old furniture, 
and here and there a copper jug, a Moorish 
lantern, a Persian gown. The pleasantest 
place in the house, however, was the stu- 
dio, with its glare of light, scattered oil- 
tubes, painted cotton backgrounds, smell 
of turpentine, hot stove, fur and varnish. 

It was always the order of the day with 
Tony to climb the littlestairway and wan- 
der about among this sticky and greasy 
confusion, which he found delightful, a 
source of infinite amusement to the mod- 
els and unnoticed by his absorbed father. 
He would be rescued perhaps an hour after 
his ascent, his frock a stiff armor of sic- 
catif de Coutray, his face one radiant 
smear of Prussian blue, and his brown, 
strong fingers gummed together with sil- 
ver white, vermilion, ultramarine, yellow 
and charcoal fixatif. He had grown into 
a handsome gypsy, and his mingling of 
French and English slang, pronounced 
after a peculiar method of his own, was 
undoubtedly unique. He adored Jean and 
had a romantic feeling for his father, 
which consisted partly of a serious ad- 
miration, partly of terror, and partly of 
that strange, reserved pride which chil- 
dren often have in their parents and re- 
lations. The models called him « Tony- 
Fleury,’’ and he would sit contentedly for 
along while on a high stool before an 
easel, pretending to draw with a bit of 
charcoal on a scrap of paper, and using 
stale bread recklessly, as he saw his father 
do. In the evening, just after she had 
returned from her music, Jean would romp 
with him in and out of the three tiny 
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rooms, dancing about with her head on 
one side and her violin under her chin, 
while Venus clapped and Tony pounded 
about to the jigs and breakdowns, con- 
vinced that he was executing a marvellous 
performance. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


As there is one topmost leaf on every 
tree, there is one day or year or period in 
every human life which marks the culmi- 
nating point of thatexistence. With Jean 
this period was included in the first two 
months of her marriage. She had never 
been really happy before, but she cast her- 
self into the gay sea of the present with 
all the confidence of a hen-hatched duck- 
ling that swims by instinct. None of the 
forebodings which so often visit people in 
the possession of tinusual joy disturbed 
her. That she should have love and pros- 
perity seemed to her a wise, natural and 
unextraordinary fact, which claimed her 
gratitude and best energies, Lut certainly 
not that doubtful awe with which it is 
generally received. As long as Farrance 
loved her no misfortune could touch her 
deeply, and she would have been quite as 
gay and joyous with their three rooms 
turned into one, with no Venus to help 
her with cooking and housework and the 
tending of Tony, with one gown to wear 
on weekdays and Sundays, with a bit of 
cold meat twice a week and soup three 
times a day. She loved him with that 
fervor which sometimes craves self-sacri- 
fice as a vent, for it was impossible that 
she could manifest in looks, words, ca- 
resses, the great wave of adoration which 
went beating back and forth through her 
veins all day. 

One afternoon, when Farrance asked her 
to come up to his atelier for a moment, 
and then closed the door and stood before 
it, very pale, gazing at her, she knew 
with a great heart-surge that she hoped it 
was something, some disaster by which 
she could prove to him that he included 
in himself all that there was for her of 
joy or sorrow. 

‘What is it?”’ she asked, coming up to 
him ; and as he did not answer, she slid 
both arms about his neck, and pressing 
close to him said : «« If you love me, there’s 
nothing I mind—nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing !"’ 


47 
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‘«« You dear child !’’ exclaimed Farrance, 
kissing her almost eagerly. Then he put 
his arms about her and led her to the 
model stand, where they sat down to- 
gether. 

‘You see, it’s about money—your 
money—’’ he began, when Jean inter- 
rupted. 

‘Oh! money!’’ she exclaimed ; «‘ mon- 
ey! Mine? Why, I don’t care a rap— 
pas ca!’’ and she drew her little thumb- 
nail with a sharp click from behind her 
pretty front teeth, as she had seen Ma- 
man Cici do. 

‘* You’ve never known what it is to be 
without it,’’ said Farrance, who could not 
help smiling. 

‘‘No; that’s true,’’ she assented, 
pausing to look at him meditatively with 
her thumb still in the air. ‘‘That’s very 
true,’ she said again, sitting down by 
him. «Well, what must we do? Must 
we give up the apartment ?”’ 

‘« Ah, you see, we can’t,’’ answered Far- 
rance. ‘‘ The papers were all signed three 
mouths ago.”’ 

‘«‘We might sublet it,’’ she suggested 
after a second or two. ‘ But tell me— 
what do you think about it? Is it all 
gone ? Oh, well, if it has, what differ- 
ence? I can give music lessons. My 
master said yesterday I could give lessons 
if I wanted to. Do you know, really I 
should love it—to work all day just as you 
do, and feel that I was being a real help.”’ 

‘« Never!’’ said Farrance. ‘ You shall 
never give lessons !”’ 

« But why ?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s a dog’s life! There, child— 
don’t say anything like that again. It 





grates on my nerves- 

‘* We might as well talk it over, though,”’ 
persisted Jean slowly. ‘I've a sort of 
feeling—a sort of presentiment that it’s 
got to come, and I don’t see why you mind 
so, Adrian. I think it’s what God meant 
—that men and women should help each 
other. I don’t mind the money’s going, 
but Ido mind if you won’t let me help 
you !”’ 

‘« Perhaps we can talk that over later,”’ 
answered Farrance. ‘‘ Now listen while 
I tell you all about it ;’’ and he then ex- 
plained as well as possible all the intri- 
cacies of the case, but the one fact that 
remained clear to her out of the techni- 
cal jargon was that her $10,000 now be- 
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longed to someone else, who had more or 
less right to it, although why, she could 
not comprehend. 

«It was no one’s fault,’’ Farrance as- 
sured her. ‘‘ As far as anyone could see 
at the time it was as well and securely 
placed as possible ; but those things hap- 
pen occasionally, and poor little Gill gets 
nipped along with Jack.”’ 

*‘I wish you could look into my heart 
and see how utterly I don’t care about it,”’ 
said Jean. Again he kissed her. ‘It’s 
because I love you so,’’ she whispered, 
while his lips were on hers. 

That night, about one o’clock, he spoke 
to her, but in a whisper, so that he might 
not wake her should she chance to be 
asleep. She answered at once: ‘ Yes, 
let’s talk a little. I’ve been awake for so 
long.”’ 

‘« Poor little soul! And you wouldn’t 
speak on my account, I suppose ?”’ 

‘««You were so worried. You see, I 
only mind it for you.”’ 

«But, child, with your quickness you 
must see that the loss of $10,000 means a 
great difference in our way of living, our 
habits, everything.”’ 

«« Yes, I know—it’s foolish. Take me 
on your arm and I'll tell you just how I 
feel. It all seems as little to me in com- 
parison to your love as that speck of light 
shining on the handle of the bureau there 
does in comparison to the bureau. I have 
tried to care more on Tony’s account, but 
when I realize that I love you and that 
you are here with meI cannot mind it. 
Perhaps it will come later when we get 
very uncomfortable——”’ 

Farrance broke into a laugh. 

‘«Don’t laugh,’’ objected Jean. «It’s 
horrid to be laughed at when you don’t 
mean to be funny, andI know very well 
that I’m idiotic about it—only I’ve seen 
so many poor people, and the poorer 
they got the happier they seemed to be, 
somehow. Look at the Bensons ; look at 
Ellen Ferguson. They were the poorest 
people in the pension, and lots the hap- 
piest. Besides, you know I believe that 
‘everything works together for good to 
those that love God ’—that love God, mind 
you. I don't say I believe that about 
everyone——”’ 

‘And about me?’’ suggested her hus- 
band. 

«Oh, you! 


You love Him without 
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knowing it. I think there are more who 
are Christians without knowing it than 
who go by the name.”’ 

«« And what good do you think He will 
do by taking away your $10,000 ?”’ 

‘‘It has done me good already,’’ an- 
swered Jean. «It has shown me that I 
love you even more than I thought I did, 
and that I am not afraid of poverty. But 
tell me, what were you going to say to 
me when you spoke?”’ 

««Why, I had an idea fora picture, all 
of a sudden, and I thought if you would 
pose for me in the morning from eight to 
twelve that it might come to something.”’ 

“Ah! Good! Splendid! But who 
are you going to paint meas? I haven’t 
any dress.’’ Then suddenly remember- 
ing: “Oh, yes, I have! the Parthenia 
dress—but I—I forgot—’’ she stopped, 
confused, her heart beating wildly over 
her mistake. 

It is these bits of jetsam and flotsam 
from the past which, washed in upon the 
shore of the present, sadden for us its blue 
waters and clear sand, and make us think 
of the bones whitening under the sea and 
of the fair ships that have gone down. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The picture of Jean which Farrance 


wished to paint was quite simple. She 
stood in a gown of white serge on one side 
of a fireplace, the glow of which was re- 
flected upon the heavy material from be- 
hind a Louis xv. screen of white and blue 
—a different white and a blue dull, faded, 
in harmony with the rich shadows and 
the russet of the girl’s hair. She sup- 
ported her violin beneath her chin, and 
the hand which held the bow was half 
lifted, as if uncertain of the music it was 
to bring forth. Her expression was one 
ofexpectancy, of hope, almost of radiance. 
The whole canvas-was painted with the 
clear, candid color of an impressionist of 
the school of Manet, but in a lower key, 
as though one looked through a pearl- 
gray atmosphere which subdued without 
muddying the brilliant tints. 
Unfortunately, just as he was _ begin- 
ning to feel somewhat encouraged with its 
progress, Farrance was seized with a fever 
then going the rounds of Paris. It was 
the beginning of March, and his nervous 
calculations in regard tothe time he would 
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Ta ‘«T tell you what, Vee, let’s 
pray hard for two blocks. 
Someone might ask me to 
play at a concert.’’ 

«Oh, dat sutny is a spry 
idea, MissJean. I gwine pray 
hard.”’ 

After walking for three 
blocks in silence Jean ex- 
claimed in a dry voice: 
‘Nothing! ,Nothing! Oh, 
dear God, please help me !”’ 

It was an “occasion ’’ day 
at the Bon Marché. As they 
passed along the narrow side- 
walk the crowd hustled them 
off upon the cobble stones. 
There were thousands of wom- 
en, shabby and _ bedizened, 
each with one or more paper 
parcels in her arms. Even 
the children carried interest- 


EAN WAS ROUSED LATER BY THE SHARP SOUND OF TEARING PAPER. ; . . 
. r . "* ing-looking little packages 


have between then and the 1st of May 
served to increase the fever day by day. 
Jean was in despair. To add to this com- 
plication, and as if to verify the saying 
that ««troubles never come single,’’ his 
savings of the past six years were re- 
duced to half by a sudden fall of stocks. 
They were obliged to have fire only in the 
sick man’s room, and for a week Jean, 
Venus and Tony lived on potato soup. 
Unable to get scholars on such short 
notice, Jean had borrowed too francs from 
the Bensons to meet the immediate re- 
quirements of medicine and doctor’s fees. 
The bills had already been sent in twice, 
and a feeling of desperation had driven 
her out of doors with Venus one midday 
during the second week of March, having 
left Tony in the care of Mrs. Benson, whom 
he patronized with the grave assurance of 
childhood. 

They walked along quickly through the 
clear windy air, the negro girl keeping 
close to her mistress’s side and carrying 
the violin case under one arm so that she 
might still thrust both hands into her 
beloved muff. From time to time Jean 
spoke to her in broken sentences: ‘I 
must—I must, Vee—I must get it! Where 
there's a will there’s a way, you know.”’ 

‘‘Lor! Yease’m—sutny—I knows you 
gwine have luck, Miss Jean. Dee fire spit 
at me dis mawnin’ an’ I spit back at it 


>»? 


Hit’s a shore sign luck’s comin’. 





good. 





done up in brown paper. 

Venus broke the silence suddenly by 
saying in a cheerful voice: ‘‘I don’ care. 
I thanks dee Lawd I ain’ ben bawn a 
hawse.”’ 

“But why?” 
shoulder. 

‘‘Caze I mought-a-ben a cab hawse,”’ 
replied the negress seriously. 

Jean laughed aloud in spite of her 
trouble and anxiety. 

‘‘Oh, what a comfort you are, Vee. 
What should I do without you!’’ she cried. 

In a little while they came to the Pont 
de la Concorde. They crossed it and the 
Place de la Concorde, and Jean stood for 
awhile under the shelter of the obelisk 
looking back at the wonderful scene. It 
was bitter cold. The sky dropped in a 
great curtain of old pink, cooling to gray, 
through the centre of which quivered the 
sun disc, like a plaque of rose-gold fire. 
The buildings on the other side of the 
Seine were vague, ethereal, outlined in 
washes of violetish ash color against the 
dully glowing air beyond. The tritons and 
nymphs in the two bronze fountains were 
swathed in fold upon fold of green-white 
ice, from the gleaming wrinkles of which 
streamed delicate spray feathers. Above 
all soared the mist-blurred Eiffel tower, 
like the architecture of a dream. Near 
Jean, one woman was wheeling a wagon 
of pomegranates and another held a tray 


asked Jean over her 
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of violets and hyacinths suspended by 
straps from her shoulders. It suddenly 
occurred to Jean that she did not know 
where she was going. She turned 
abruptly and recrossed the Place, bending 
to meet the strong volume of wind which 
poured against her. An idea had come 
toher. ‘‘Ican pawn Aunt Hetty’s ring,” 
she told herself, «and then as soon as 
Adrian is well he can dash off some pot- 
boilers, and I can get it back again.” 
This was Jean’s idea of the facilities 
offered by the art of painting. Just as 
the thought crossed her mind, however, 
she was attracted by some shadows re- 
flected on the curtain of a window near 
which they were passing. It was withina 
short distance of her own home, and the 
sign above showed a sadly painted stag 
with enormous gilt horns protruding from 
its strange forehead. ‘‘Au bon Cerf 
Doré,”’ was written underneath. 

Someone was whistling a popular air, 
while the others danced about, laughing 
furiously. There were both men’s and 
women’s voices. Venus, who was taller 
than Jean, stood on tiptoe and peeped 
through a torn place in the cretonne cur- 
tain. 

‘‘ What is it? What are they doing ?’”’ 
asked her mistress. 

‘« Dey jess projickin,’’ replied Venus. 

‘* Dothey look decent? Respectable?’’ 
pursued Jean, to whom another idea had 
presented itself. 

‘« Yease’m, dey look right pleasine !”’ 

‘« And do they keep on dancing ?”’ 

‘« Yease’m—dey sutny is bent on cuttin’ 
shines !”’ 

‘© Then come on, Vee, and be very quiet, 
and don’t even smile. I'm going to play 
for them to dance, if they'll let me.’’ 

The girl who answered the bell of the 
conciérge was tall, red-faced, voluminous 
of bust and hair. Her stays seemed as 
though they would give way beneath her 
sturdy pantings. She had evidently been 
one of the dancers. 

‘«Qu’est-ce que c’est ?’’ she asked, fix- 
ing upon Jean her round blue eyes, which, 
although good-natured, pierce? through 
the rough texture of her flesh like the 
points of embroidery punchers. 

Jean answered calmly: ‘‘ You seem to 
have no music. I have my violin with 
me. I play many waltzes, polkas, mazur- 
kas—I need some money.’’ 
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«Oh! money !’’ cried the girl. Then 
she called back over her shoulder: «I 
say—you Jacques! Come here! Here’s 
someone with a fiddle who wants to play 
waltzes for money! Shall we have her? 
Hein? As it’s my féte, perhaps? ”’ 

‘‘What’s that you say?” demanded 
Jacques in the bubbling voice of a good- 
natured toper. He was strong and young, 
with a sunburnt face, a flat nose, a flat 
forehead, a flat mouth, and eyes which one 
saw in a brown oblong between thick lids, 
as one sees a horse-chestnut between the 
side of its half-open burr. It was not a 
bad face, but animal, and ratherdull. He 
exclaimed on seeing Jean: ‘‘Hi! There's 
a black one tuo, behind there.”’ 

‘«So there is! Perhaps they can really 
give us some fun! What do you say?” 

‘«T say bring them along by all means !”’ 

The others were now crowding about 
the door. «Yes! Yes! Bring them 


along !’’ cried everyone. 

Jean found herself in a small, stuffy 
room, overpoweringly heated by a stove 
of cast iron, and ornamented by enlarged 
photographs touched up with crayon. All 
the furniture, which seemed dingy and for 
the most part broken, had been pushed 


to one side. In the middle of the room, 
covered with an oilcloth, stood a large 
bowl of hot stuff, which sent up a steam, 
drenching the room with the smell of rum. 
There were four girls and three men, and 
a large woman of about forty, who sucked 
her grog through a straw, and occupied 
the only armchair in the room. Her face, 
larger and redder than the girl’s whose 
féte was being celebrated, had still the 
same contours, and her bluer eyes were 
also like points of metal. She regarded 
Jean solemnly for several mitutes, still 
pulling away at her straw, and then, push- 
ing it from between her lips with her 
tongue, wiped her large mouth on the back 
of one hand, which she drew in turn across 
her apron, and then demanded loudly : 
‘«So you can play? Well—play then!”’ 

‘« But what ?’’ asked Jean. 

‘Why, Christi! Some jolly tune, to be 
sure! Does the black girl play nothing? 
Not even a triangle? Well!”’ 

Venus had taken the violin from its case 
and was unwinding the silk handkerchief. 

‘Whoo! How black she is!” ex- 
claimed one of the young fellows, coming 
nearer. ‘‘She’s so black she’s blue!”’ 
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The others laughed at this sally. 

«No sense ijits!’’ observed Venus, 
glowering at them. She placed herself 
beside Jean in the attitude of defiance as 
the other began to play. . 

After half an hour one of the girls ex- 
claimed : 

«Say, won’t you have something to 
drink ? What fun it would be to get 
Blackie tipsy! Hein?’’ 

‘‘Good! good!’’ shouted the others. 
«Here, Blackie, here’s a glass for you !”’ 

‘I don’ wan’ none uh yo’ pizen,’’ re- 
plied Venus, shoving away the offered 
glass with her elbow. 

‘Have a bock, then?’’ suggested one 
of the men. ‘Would you like a bock, 
M’amselle ?’”’ 

‘‘Lemme lone !’’ retorted the girl, who 
understood enough to grasp the gist of 
this remark. «I'll bock you ef you go 
on wid yo’ imperence.’’ 

“Sh! sh!’ saidJean warningly. The 
room was so hot that her forehead was 
damp with perspiration. It seemed to her 
that there were at least twenty people 
about her. She longed to have it over, 
but the others seemed bent on dancing. 
The more she played the more excited 
they seemed to grow—the fire ever increas- 
ing as the grog in the big bowl dimin- 
ished. She had been playing for almost 
two hours, when the girl who had opened 
the door came toward her with five francs 
held out, exclaiming : 

‘There! You're finely paid—hein ?”’ 
And here’s five sous for Blanchette !”’ 
Everyone roared at this, while one of the 
men came forward and, pinching the arm 
of Venus, shouted : 

“TI say! What if I claim a kiss from 
the snowflake! It ought to be a splen- 
did one! Her mouth is like a pincush- 
ion!” 

‘I prefer the little fiddler,’’ cried out 
another. ‘Look here, Suzette— you 
wouldn’t kiss me just now! Here's a 
prettier mouth, parbleu !’’ 

He flung his arm suddenly about Jean, 
and bent toward her, when crash went 
the violin upon his head, and Venus stood 
glaring about her with the broken instru- 
ment in her hand, her thick lips puffing in 
and out with fury, her small teeth set, her 
eyes red. .The man who had been hit 
started back with a growl and the others 
closed in a ring about him. From a cut 
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under his hair the blood was beginning to 
trickle. 

Jean saw all this with a flash, and her 
own cry was still sounding in her ears, 
when she found herself out in the twilight 
with Venus, hurrying along, the broken 
violin in her arms and the five-franc piece 
still in her hands. 

‘«Run—run,’’ Venus was urging. 
‘« Dey’ll be arter us! Oh, cyarn’ you run 
some, honey ?’’ 

So they went running until they came 
to the gardens of the Luxembourg. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Once in the gardens, Jean sat down on 
a bench and, laying the broken violin 
across her knees, pressed both hands 
against her face, while Venus, sobbing 
with rage and excitement, knelt beside 
her, pouring out to the best of her ability 
comfort, advice, affection, sympathy. Af- 
ter a while Jean put out one of her hands, 
which Venus seized, covered with raven- 
ous kisses and carried to her breast. 

‘We kin git hit mended,”’ she kept on 
repeating, but Jean shook herhead. The 
violin was completely ruined, and she 
would have felt ashamed to confess the 
frenzy of grief which this roused in her. 
She could not have believed that one could 
love an inanimate thing so passionately. 
‘IT suppose,’ she thought, “it is the 
same feeling that men have for their coun- 
try and their homes, or women for the bed 
where someone they cared for has died, 
or their dead children’s shoes.’’ Tears be- 
gan to roll through her fingers and drip 
upon the shattered violin. She felt utter- 
ly desolate and hopeless. Paris had never 
seemed to her at once so crowded and so 
lonely. It was with a start that she saw 
someone approaching her as if to speak. 
‘«‘Venus!’’ she exclaimed, rousing the 
girl, who had finally hidden her face 
against her knee. But the man coming 
toward them had nothing in face or man- 
ner suggestive of impertinence. He spoke 
at once. 

‘‘T am a painter,’”’ he said. ‘: You look 
in trouble. Would you care to pose for 
me? Ican pay you well. You can bring 
the black girl with you.” 

‘«Pose for you?’’ said Jean, and then 
pausing, blushed slightly. 

‘Just as you sit now, with that broken 
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violin on your knees. I 
wanted just such a subject 
for an open-air study,’’ con- 
tinued the stranger quietly. 
‘« You can pose in my atelier 
until it is warmer, as I like 
to make some careful draw- 
ings and compositions before 
really setting to work.’’ He 
paused, and then, looking at 
her with a kind frown of con- 
jecture, said: ‘You're a 
Southerner, ain’t you ?”’ 

“Yes. A Virginian,” an- 
swered Jean ; ‘‘and you?”’ 

She gazed up at him anx- 
iously, her lips apart, and 
suddenly he smiled. 

««Then we must be some 
sort of cousins, at least,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘I am from Rich- 
mond myself. I have only 
been here a year. My name 
is Nelson. I dare say yours 
is Page, or Cabell, or Car- 
ter a 

“Tt is! it is!” 
girl, delighted. 

‘What! All three?’’ 

«« No—the last.’ She gave 
a great sigh of relief and let 
her slight body sink back, re- 
laxed, against the hard back 
ofthe bench. «‘ Thank Heav- 
en!’’ she said. ‘It is all 
right! I can pose for you. 

I will, I do need the money— 
what time would you like me to come ?”’ 

‘«Oh, any time after twelve. I am at 
Colarossi’s in the morning. Shall we say 
one ?’”’ 

‘‘One, then,’’ repeated Jean, getting 
suddenly to her feet. .«« I can’t thank you 

I haven't any words.”’ 

‘(It’s I who should thank you,’’ re- 
turned Nelson, courteous if banal. He 
lifted his hat as she turned to go and then 
suddenly walked after her. ‘I rather 
think you'd better take my address,’’ he 
suggested in his dry voice, which was 
somehow so very kind, holding out to 
her his card. Flushing and laughing she 
took it from him. 

‘You made me too happy—!I forgot 
everything.”’ 

‘Well, don’t forget your appointment 
at one tomorrow. Good night !”’ 


cried the 
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‘“* MOI PEUR,’’ SAID TONY. 


Good night !’’ said the 
As he 
stood watching them it seemed to him 
that at last they began to run onward into 
the closing shadows. 

It was frightfully cold; bonfires had 
been lighted here and there on the side- 


‘« Good night ! 
girl, her voice shaking a little. 


walks, and around them swarmed the 
wretches of the streets, holding out their 
shrivelled fingers to the saffron glare of 
light and heat. 

‘‘ How wretched that child must have 
been,’’ thought Nelson. «She was sitting 
there as quietly as though it had been an 
afternoon in May. But what an impres- 
sion—if I can only keep it fresh.’’? So 
he walked on, going over his little ad- 
venture in imagination, pondering the 
size of the canvas which he would use, 
wondering whether the middle of March 
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would be too soon to begin painting out 
of doors. 

Jean, for her part, was radiant with joy 
and the victory of faith. 

«‘Ah!’’ she stammered happily, as she 
and Venus ran on together ; «I tell you, 
there’s nothing like praying, Vee, nothing. 
God always answers in one way or anoth- 
er. You must always remember that, Vee. 
You hear? Now, let me see—I don’t real- 
ly want the money for a month, and I'll 
have a lot in that time. Say he gives 
me five francs an afternoon—that's what 
real models get—that’ll be 138—no—148 
francs. That'll pay the chemists and 
another month will pay the Bensons, 
and another—oh, Vee! I’m so happy !”’ 
She decided, however, not to tell Farrance 
until it was all over. It might annoy him 
and he might raise objections which she 
could not contest ; besides, it would be 
silly and wrong to disturb him at such a 
time. The least worry increased his fever, 
and to him the entire confidence roused 
in her by the fact of Nelson's being a Vir- 
ginian might seem inadequate. <« He 
would tease and make jokes about F. F. 
V.’s,’’ she reflected ; «: and he would never 
let me go—but with Venus, of course, it’s 
all right.”’ 

So every afternoon, instead of going to 
her music lesson she posed for Nelson. 
Her master, on hearing of the accident, 
had at once lent her another violin, so 
that there was no possibility of any com- 
plication arising on that score. She played 
for Tony to dance every evening, as she 
had always done, and Farrance, as a con- 
valescent, lay on the sofa in the small din- 
ing room and laughed at the boy’s pretty 
antics. 

By the middle of February he was hard 
at work again, and in April the picture 
was finished. 

“T'll haveatry at the Champ-de-Mars,”’ 
he told Jean. ‘ Parker and Ravillard tell 
me it’s going to be something stunning. 
Dark-red cloth on the wall and spaces be- 
tween each picture. Besides, a lot of the 
tiptop men seem to be going there: Da- 
gan, Gervex, Courtois, Sargent, Puvis- 
de-Chavannes and Carolus. Varnishing 
day will be something to see there, Jean. 
You must get a new frock. Here’s 
100 I got for that study of a’marsh. 
Make yourself as smart as the smartest. 
You’re to bring me luck, you know. 
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Something young and fair with a ribbon 
at the waist. Say blue and white—but I 
leave it to you—only let your hat be large 
and don’t brush your hair too smooth."’ 

On the morning of the varnishing day 
Jean appeared, round, white, slender as a 
willow twig stripped of its bark. Her 
gown of thin white crépon had a deep, 
loose collar of turquoise blue. Her soft 
white hat held a wreath of crushed roses. 
Over her shoulder she twirled a sunshade 
of white silk, from the rough wooden 
handle of which broke a little knot of 
pear blossoms. 

‘‘Maman Cici gave it to me,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘She is so wretched, poor old 
woman. I know you don't like her, 
Adrian, but she has the best heart, and it 
is a darling parasol, isn’t it now, dear? ”’ 
She was delighted with the admiration in 
her husband’s eyes, delighted with her 
pretty sunshade, delighted to feel herself 
charmingly dressed, and to know that 
wherever she might appear everyone 
would be sure to exclaim: «Ah! you 
might know she came from Paris by her 
gown and hat!”’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


They paused near the doorway of the first 
salon, enchanted with the view into the 
great, airy room beyond, through which 
floated a light, blond and delicate, and 
upon whose sober walls the paintings 
glowed like varied blossoms, some vivid, 
rich, bizarre as orchids, some frailly lovely 
as pale wild flowers, some richly splendid 
as hyacinth clusters or the gold patens of 
heartsease. 

Carolus had three of his best portraits ; 
there were some ravishing Dagnans ; 
Courtois and Gervex were certainly at 
their best. 

They walked slowly, admiring, disagree- 
ing, criticising, wondering. The rooms 
were not in the least crowded. All was 
fresh, cool, delicious. The women were 
like bouquets, in their new spring gowns 
and bonnets. A novel gown of pale gray 
attracted them—its capuchin hood was full 
of Parma violets. The woman who wore 
it, tall and of a distinguished thinness, 
had reddish hair and long brown eyes, 
which suggested to Farrance new methods 
of ‘‘ brushing.’’ She was standing against 
a study of yellow chrysanthemums, her 
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profile cutting sharply the bright mass. 
All the time, impressions of this sort were 
forming and dissolving before them. 

‘« Well,’’ said Farrance at last, «my 
picture isn’t in this room ; are you tired, 
Jean, or shall we try the next ?”’ 

Jean was not at all tired ; in fact, she was 
prettier than ever, with her color a little 
higher, and one of her ears a soft pink un- 
der the loose threads of her hair. 

‘‘It looks as though one of your rose 
leaves had got caught in your curls,”’ said 
Farrance, teasing her; and she pinched 
the other to make them both alike. 

As they entered the next room a large 
painting by one of the «big men”’ ab- 
sorbed them for ten to fifteen minutes, and 
then, as they turned about, an exclama- 
tion broke from them both at the same 
time. Opposite them, and on the line, 
hung a painting about four by six feet. 
An out-door effect, full of charm and at- 
mosphere, and of that lovely austerity of 
early spring when the leaves, just opened, 
flutter like transparent butterflies upon 
the network of twigs, without concealing 
them. On a bench a girl was sitting; 
her hand had fallen at her side, a broken 
violin across her knees. In her eyes there 
was a look of despair and sorrow ; the 
piteous lips were parted. It might have 
been a dead baby that she was holding 
upon her lap. 

‘Jean !’’ said Farrance. 

She turned to him half frightened. 

‘« That is you! You posed for that pict- 
ure !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘© Yes, I know,’’ she answered hurried- 
ly ; «come away where it is quieter and 
I'll tell you all about it.’’ 

When she had explained things at some 
length, he said: «« You always had more 
pluck than any child I ever imagined, but 
you were quite right not to tell me—I 
should never have let you do it.”’ 

‘«« But you are not angry, Adrian ?”’ 

‘‘No, child; no, of course not — why 
should I be? You did it for me—I’m not 
quite such a flat.”’ 

‘* But you look so worried, Adrian.”’ 

‘« Yes ; that’s because my study of you 
hasn’t turned up yet. It’ll probably be as 
hard to discover with the naked eye asa 
skylark.”’ 

His laugh hurt her, and the day seemed 
suddenly dreary and stupid. The people 
pushed against her. The pictures were 
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uninteresting. They passed into one of 
the smaller rooms, then into another. On 
the right wall of the third, and in an ex- 
ecrable light, hung Farrance’s picture un- 
deniably «‘skyed.’’ . One of his friends 
happened to be looking at it as they came 
up. ‘I say,’’ he exclaimed brusquely, 
‘it’s an awful shame, old boy—there's a 
lot of good stuffin this. We've held quite 
an indignation meeting this morning, and 
I heard X himself say he didn’t see 
how it had got so badly hung.”’ 

‘«Oh, this is an off year with me,’’ re- 
turned Farrance, rathercoldly. ‘+ Nelson, 
a Virginia friend of my wife, has done a 
much better likeness of her in his ‘ Broken 
Violin.’ There were a lot of people 
around it as we came through the room.”’ 

«Yes, I[know. The swells have made 
quite a fuss over it. Ravillard says he 
thinks Nelson will make his reputation 
ina stroke. A Virginian, did you say? 
I'll go and tell Wilmer, he’s a Lynch- 
burger, you know, and he'll probably 
burst with pride.’’ 

Farrance and Jean remained where he 
had left them. Her throat ached sharply 
with the effort to repress her tears. 

‘«« |—feel—as—though—I had done it,”’ 
she said at last in a whisper. 

‘‘My dear girl, that is morbid. You 
didn’t make Nelson paint better than I, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘He does not paint better than you,’’ 
returned Jean, trembling. ‘‘ No one can 
think it—it’s all favoritism. They must 
see that yours is better.’’ 

‘« But it isn’t, dear.”’ 

‘Don’t say so, Adrian, don’t—oh, I 
am so-wretched! } feel as though my 
heart were breaking ! Itismy fault! It 
is! It is! I have done you a dreadful 
wrong, and it was all for your sake I did 
it—and now it has turned out so horri- 
bly !”’ 

‘‘ Jean, darling,’’ said her husband, in 
his gentlest voice, ‘‘ you’ve always been 
the most sensible as well as the pluckiest 
girl I ever knew, and what you are say- 
ing is the most arrant nonsense. Forgive 
me, dearie, if I hurt you, but I really 
can’t have you talking such utter rubbish, 
and making yourself miserable over 
nothing—because it is nothing. What is 
one Salon more or less? You and I know 
very well that I mean to succeed, if not 
this year, then next; if not then, why, 
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the year after ; but as for your having done 
me any wrong, it’s really too absurd.”’ 

The kinder were his voice and manner 
the more miserable Jean became. She 
tried to seem consoled by these strong 
and affectionate words, and arranged her 
pretty lips in a smile that was. anything 
but gay. Farrance, after awhile, grew 
too absorbed in his own disappointment 
to notice her expression, and they strolled 
back and forth in a kind of absent- 
minded silence, surrounded by a happy 
clatter of voices, looking with unseeing 
eyes at the pictures. 

‘Iam tired,’’ said Jean suddenly, un- 
able to bear it any longer. ‘I think, if 
you'll put me in an omnibus, Adrian, I'll 
go home.”’ 

‘« Why, yes, dear,’’ he answered with a 
readiness that was somehow like a rough 
hand on her heart. ‘: You won't mind if 
I lunch here with Ravillard? He has 
something to talk over with me.”’ 

Jean found Tony making book houses 
in the dining room with Venus in open- 
mouthed sleep on the floor, her head sup- 
ported on a copy of Doré’s Bible. The 
room was full of that dreary midday light 
which seems the concentration of every- 
thing prosaic and material in town life. 
The tapping of the chisels sounded irri- 
tatingly from the marble yard below, 
and in the street two hand organs were 
making odious discord, one rattling out 
a staceato air from Orphée aux Enfers, 
and the other wheezing solemnly «‘ The 
Watch on the Rhine.’’ 

‘‘Moi playin’ sogers,’’ observed Tony 
in his original mixture of French and 
English. «Moi go to make bonfies— 
sogefs have so colt.”’ 

«Yes, darling,’ said Jean 
table ; « splendid !’’ 

She had taken off her pretty new hat 
and was sitting with her head in both 
hands, gazing at the red-and-white table 
cloth. 

‘‘Mus hev kin’lin,’’ said Tony, pres- 
ently. «Du papier, Jeanie, tu plait?’’ 

‘“QOh, look for it yourself, dear,’ re- 
plied Jean vaguely. ‘Look in the bas- 
ket!” 

‘‘ Pas la—pas 14d—doo tout, Jeanie !’’ he 
called aggrievedly in another minute. 

‘‘ Well, you mustn’t bother Jeanie now, 
pet. Look for some! Look everywhere ! 
That's the way the real soldiers do."’ 
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This had a decided effect on Tony, who 
was busy trotting about for some time. 
Then he settled down serenely to his play 
again, and Jean was only roused ten min- 
utes later by a sharp sound of tearing 
paper. 

««Oh, naughty Tony !’’ she exclaimed, 
starting up. ‘‘ You mustn't tear books. 
C’est trés méchant, ¢a.”’ 

‘‘ Pas mésant,’’ retorted Tony, swelling 
with the injustice of this remark. « Pas 
atruly book. Moi trouvé soo I’tapis.’’ 

Jean took the book and the sheets which 
he had torn out from his unwilling hands ; 
but he was too dignified to cry, and 
merely turned his back squarely upon 
her, swelling ever more and more, until 
he looked absurdly like the frog in the 
fable. 

Jean found that she did not recognize 
the book. It was bound in black morocco, 
and had a nickel-plated lock in which 
was a little key. Then she looked down 
at the crumpled pages in her hand, and 
saw that they were in Farrance’s hand- 
writing. 

‘Tt must be some sort ofa diary. But 
why does he lock it ?’’ she thought, puz- 
zled. ‘He lets me open all his letters. 
I hope it isn’t very important. Let me 
see what Tony has torn out.’’ So she 
smoothed the pages and began to glance 
over them to see if they ran in order or if 
the child had got them mixed. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The first sentence that caught her eye 
ran as follows: ‘‘—this hideous feeling 
of disloyalty to dead and living. My 
whole life is one long hypocrisy ——’’ 

She remembered afterward that the 
words seemed written in red ink—a streak 
as of blood across the gray page. All at 
once she stood to her full height, stretch- 
ing out her hand as if for help. Her 
throat was verydry. Then shesaid aloud 
—speaking very slowly: ‘‘ He--mustn't 
—know.”’ 

She took the torn pages in her hand and 
went over to Tony, kneeling down beside 
him and putting her arm about his angry 
shoulders. 

‘«Jeanie is so sorry, Tony dear. You 
can have the paper. It isn’t a truly book. 
Suppose you tear it up. It’ll kindle bet- 
ter. And then you might shut the book 
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again and make a door with it. It’s got 
a truly lock.”’ 

She pressed the book together and the 
spring snapped into place, then dropped 
the key behind the cupboard and watched 
the child, who, entirely good-humored 
again, began to tear the pages she had 
given him into small bits. 

Suddenly she caught him to her, and 
hiding her face against the sturdy curve 
of his little body, sobbed violently for 
a few seconds, but without shedding 
tears. 

‘« Moi peur,’’ said Tony, startled, push- 
ing at her with both fists ; and she looked 
up and smiled and answered : 

«But why, darling? Jeanie isn’t 
vexed.”’ 

Reassured, he returned to his delightful 
task of tearing. With each short, crisp 
sound Jean felt as though a bit of her 
heart were beingadded to the pile of ragged 
scraps on the carpet, but she sat there un- 
til the last sheet had been destroyed. 

‘«He’ll see the scraps and think Tony 
did it, and then lost the key, got fright- 
ened and shut the book,’’ she thought. 
She saw that she had forgotten to take off 
her gloves, and began to unbutton them 
and pull them carefully from her hands 
by each finger-tip. ‘‘I’m glad Venus is 
asleep,’’ she said to herself while she was 
doing this. 

It occurred to her, after her gloves were 
carefully folded and placed beside her hat 
on the table, that she would like to pray ; 
so she went into the tiny bedroom and 
shut and locked the door. «She did not 
kneel beside the bed but took Tony’s little 
green wooden chair and went over to the 
window, where a pattern of spring sky 
appeared between the chimney-pots. Gaz- 
ing up into this calm blue, she tried to 


say ‘‘ Our Father,’’ but found herself re-" 


peating: ‘‘My whole life is one long 
hypocrisy.”’ 

Her memory seemed suddenly paralyzed 
and she could not recall with her utmost 
effort what came after «‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name.”’ 

«“T don’t know what to do! I don’t 
know what to do!’’ she said aloud. «I 
can’t pray!’’ Butshe knelt on for per- 
haps half an hour, feeling a sort of conso- 
lation as of obedience in the mere fact of 
her physical position. 

‘«T don't feel rebellious or hard,’’ she 


murmured after a while. ‘: That is some- 
thing !"’ 

Then again: “It’s very dreadful! I 
don’t want to go to heaven! I want to 
stop being myself and go to sleep for- 
ever !”’ 

After another pause she heard her voice 
saying as though from a distance : ‘* Noth- 
ing can make it right! It was never any- 
thing! He has pretended !”’ 

For a second time she sprang to her feet, 
as though under a sudden blow or knife 
thrust, and stood staring wildly about 
her at each nook and corner of the little 
room. 

‘« He has pretended it all! He has pre- 
tended—pretended,’’ she repeated, her 
teeth chattering. ‘He has pretended to 
kiss me—to love me—he has pretended to 
be my husband! It has all been a sham 
—asham! It has all been one long hy- 
pocrisy !’’ 

Next, another cry, still more terrible, 
broke from her: «‘ Lilian! Lilian! Help 
me! I did not mean to do wrong !”’ 

Although her breast heaved up and 
down as if she had run up all six flights 
of stairs, it seemed to her that she would 
never be able to draw a full breath again. 

‘‘T am dying,’’ thought the poor child. 
‘« No one could bear it! Itis killing me! 
Oh, thank God !"’ and she stood and wait- 
ed for the unconsciousness of death to put 
her out of heranguish ; but instead of this, 
her breathing got gradually calmer and 
her thoughts more collected. 

‘«T will go out,’’ she said finally. «I 
will go out into the air and walk.” 

She could not remember afterward 
where she went or whether she had walked 
all the time, but at twilight she found her- 
self on the Pont d’Jena, leaning over the 
parapet and gazing into the swirl of heavy 
water below. A girl was leaning there too 
—a creature with sodden, reckless eyes 
and beautiful dark-red hair hanging loose. 
From time to time she muttered somie- 
thing to herself. There was a mark as 
though from a whip across one of her 
brown cheeks. 

‘‘She must have been pretty once,”’ 
thought Jean, gazing at her. ‘‘ She looks 
unhappy.”’ 

After a while she touched the other’s 
arm softly and said: ‘I am unhappy 
too—-I wish I could help you.”’ 

The girl started and lifted her handsome 
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upper lip, as though to snarl, then paused 
suddenly and said: «Tu m’embétes, tu 
sais?’’ but did not seem really provoked. 


Jean’s white little face was too tnutter- 


ably wretched to rouse anger even in this 
girl of the people, and after a moment 
she muttered gruffly without turning her 
head, and while making a stabbing move- 
ment with her thumb downward over the 
parapet : ‘«‘ Are you in for that too, hein ?.”’ 
‘«« —I—did think of it,’’ answered Jean 
faltering, «but not now. Are you?” 





«Yes! You've got it,” replied the other 
curtly. 

«And you don’t care about le bon 
Dieu ?”’ 

‘‘Why do you say ‘the good God’ ?”’ 
asked the girl with a laugh. <‘D’you 
think He’s really good, that God up there? 
He is all-powerful and He—He has madea 
world like this ; and you find Him good ? 
That’s very droll, that idea. That’s always 
made me laugh ever since I was a tiny, 
tiny thing !”’ 

‘«T would be good 
if I kept you from 
drowning yourself, 
but you wouldn’t 
thank me,” said 
Jean. 

‘No, truly,’”’ re- 
plied the other ; and 
then, after a pause : 
‘« Do you know what 
I am waiting for? 
I'm going to count 
ten boats, and then 
it'll be dark and I'll 
jump over. A good 
idea, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘ Horrible!’’ mur- 
mured Jean. 

They waited some 
time. Out of the 
green-gray twilight, 
over the gray-green 
water, another boat 
came gliding to- 
ward them, with its 
jewel-like lights of 
emerald and ruby. 

‘« The third,’’ said 
the girl folding in 
another finger on 
her hand which lay 
on the parapet. 

“Why did you 
tell me?'’ asked Jean presently. ‘Don’t 
you know I could call a gendarme and 
stop you?”’ 

‘« Yes—but you won't.”’ 

«« And why ?”’ 

‘« You know too well what it is to want 
to kill yourself. You’re a kind heart. 
One must tell sometimes—besides, I feel 
that you will say a prayer for me.’’ 

‘To a God you don’t think is good ?”’ 

«Oh! ca m’est égal! He’s a God all 
the same! He likes to be prayed to! 
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He’s a great one for flattery, that God of 
yours !”’ 

‘You mustn’t! You mustn’t!”’ said 
Jean, trembling. «It’s too terrible!’’ 

‘‘As you like,’’ replied the other with 
ashrug. There was again silence. Jean 
broke it. - 

‘* You have been very, very unhappy ?”’ 
she said falteringly. 

‘VYes!”’ 

‘« But there is someone who—who real- 
ly loves you ?”’ 

‘*My lover loved me, but my brother 
killed him. I was an honest girl save for 
Pierre. And you ?’’ 

‘«T love mine and he does not love me. 
That is worse.”’ 

‘* Yes—it’s all bad. 
honest.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know ?”’ said Jean. 

‘«One sees it in youreyes. You're only 
a baby. But how can you say ‘le bon 
Dieu’ when it’s like that with you ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I feel it’s all right, though 
it doesn’t seein to be. Sometimes I've 


But then you're 


thought it’s something like this: sup- 
pose you had two pet birds that you loved 
very much, and one hurt itself and-had to 


be hurt still more before it could be cured. 
How cruel they would both think you. 
And yet you would be doing it forthe best.”’ 

«C’est vrai!’’ admitted the girl; but 
added, after a moment, ‘if you were all- 
powerful, though, you wouldn’t let your 
birds get hurt in the first place, would 
you?”’ 

‘« But if suffering makes them better?’’ 

‘Ah! one is always good enough in 
one’s own opinion to deserve luck.”’ 

‘‘But look—it hurts a baby terribly to 
cut its teeth, and yet how much better it 
is to eat almonds and pomegranates and 
oranges than milk.’’ 

The girl grimaced, showing her own 
fierce little teeth. 

‘‘ Not many of the people I know get 
those things to eat, whether they have 
teeth or not,’’ she remarked. 

“I put it badly,’’ replied Jean. «I 
should have said that good strong meat 
is better than milk.” 

‘‘ Eh Jésus ! What is this ‘ good strong 
meat’ of yours? Is it when your brother 
thumps you from the door with a broken 
chair leg, and your mother curses you from 
the bed where you’ve nursed her for 
twelve years? Ha! ha! Tu est bien 
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dréle, minette, avec ton ‘bon Dieu’ et ta 
‘bonne viande’!”’ 

‘«Does no one love you, then?’’ said 
Jean presently. 

‘« Not a cat ! 
to come yet.”’ 

‘« Suppose someone loved you ? 
you care then ?”’ 

«¢ But that’s absurd,’’ rejoined the other 
indifferently. 

‘‘No, no,’’ said Jean. ‘I will! I will 
indeed! It’s chilly here! Come with me 
—I will give you a good, warm dinner. 
Look! Hereismoney! I madeit myself! 
There is plenty! Come where it is warm 
and bright ! Will you let me kiss you?”’ 

The girl stared at her for a moment, 
half tenderly, and then murmured : « Elle 
est folle, la pauvrette.’’ 

‘*No!”’ exclaimed Jean eagerly. ‘‘ No, 
Iam not! I will give youthis! I will 
take you to a safe place for the night! 
Come away from the river! Come! It 
tempts me too! Oh, it does! it does! 
Let us help each other. Let us be good 
to each other. I will be your friend.”’ 

‘« The fifth,’’ whispered the girl absent- 
ly. She looked curiously down at the hand 
which Jean had taken and was holding in 
both her own. «But really, you are cra- 
zy !’’ she repeated finally ; then added in 
a brusque tone: ‘Et le bébé? Qu’est- 
ce-que tu va faire du bébé? Tu va nous 
aimer, tous les deux !’’ She began again 
her harsh laugh, but Jean pressed her 
hand over the brutally pretty mouth. 

‘‘Don’t, don’t !’’ she whispered, ‘it’s 
terrible! I tell you I know how you suf- 
fer! But it’s worse—worse what you are 
going to do!”’ 

«The mud at the bottom there doesn’t 
suffer.’’ 

‘You are not mud! When you sleep 
you dream. One suffers in dreams. To 
dream awful things forever—that would 
be worse.”’ 

‘¢ That would be hell,’’ said the other 
slowly. ‘‘ What ideas you dohave. Here's 
another. The sixth, isn’t it?’’ 

‘«« Yes, that would be worse, worse, 
worse,’’ went on Jean. ‘I have thought 
of it all the afternoon. I was thinking 
of it when I spoke to you at first—of fin- 
ishing it all, I mean. But then—unless 
one gives up one’s life for someone else— 
perhaps then—"’ she paused. 


«Ah, bah! On a cold night one is bet- 
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ter in bed than out. One is snug in one’s 
grave.”’ 

‘* You will not have a grave.’’ 

‘« What do you want? It’s my way of 
talking.’’ 

‘«« But you would wish to be good ?"’ 

«Qh, that! Idon’t know, I’m sure. 

Jean struck her hands together on the 
stone parapet with a gesture of agony. 

‘‘Oh, God, God !”’ she said in English. 
‘Do you hear? And won’t you let me 
save her?”’ 

The girl was drumming with the fingers 
of one hand against her cheek as it rested 
on her palm. 

‘Isn’t it queer?’’ she asked with a 
curious, dull dreaminess, ‘‘to think that 
in a half-hour, perhaps, I'll be down there? 
But it’s the morgue above all that seems 
dreadful to me. I tell you frankly that 
gives me the creeps.”’ 

‘«Look,’’ said Jean, circling her with 
her slight arm, ‘‘ come with me only for 
tonight. Sleep warm, just for tonight. 
The river is always here. It is somuch to 
me.’’ Her voicetrembled. «‘ Ma sceur,”’ 
she whispered, and pressed her lips to the 
other's temple. The girl put up her hand 
wonderingly, as though Jean had struck 
her rather than kissed her. 

‘« Mais comme tu est bizarre !’’ she ex- 
claimed at length. «Are you really—do 
you really—but I don’t understand. Are 
you really troubled because, because—’’ 
She stood staring, her lips parted, her 
hard gray eyes on Jean’s. ‘V’la!"’ she 
exclaimed finally. «Il me reste toute ma 
vie pour me tuer, et tu a été bien bonne 
pour moi, ma p’tite follette. Allons!”’ 

She drew Jean’s arm through hers and 
they turned away together. 

‘« Wine will taste nice, and some of your 
good meat, hein? I haven’t stuck my 
teeth through anything harder than a 
gaufre since yesterday.’’ She looked over 
her shoulder at another boat which sud- 
denly emerged from the thickening web 
of gloom. 

‘‘ The seventh !’’ she said mockingly. 
«It’s the magic number. Au revoir, lit- 
tle fly. You haven’t stung me this time. 
Till tomorrow, and thanks !”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was still bright when Jean and the 
girl entered the café near the Gare de 
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Montparnasse. ‘They sat down at alittle 
table apart, and a waiter came to take 
their orders. 

‘«« Now, what shall we have, hein ?’’ said 
the girl, grinning. ‘I should like to order 
all on the carte—me !"’ 

‘‘ Order all that you wish,’’ returned 
Jean eagerly. «And would you—would 
you like some champagne? ”’ 

‘‘ Would I not—eh? You just try me! 
We'll drink to good old death together. 
I've always heard that folks died better on 
a full stomach. I sawaman guillotined 
once. Ugh, but wasn’t it exciting! My 
poor Pierre took me. How plucky he was, 
that man! He had murdered two little 
children. We girls sang to the Boulanger 
tune: 





“** C’est Marreau 
Qu’il nous faut !° 


And the boys shouted : 


** C'est ta téte qu'il nous faut. 
O!O!O0!o!o!o!’ 


How they did yell; and Pierre had a 
splendid voice. My poor Pierrot! Ah, 
my dog of a brother! But what did I be- 
gin to say? Oh, yes—about Marreau. 
They said he ate enough for four men an 
hour before his head was chopped off. 
And wasn’t he plucky, though? Hadn't 
he grit? Let’s drink to his health too— 
eh?”’ 

‘‘No—no,’’ said Jean, deathly pale. 
«You make me ill.’’ 

««Ah, well! What shall we talk of? 
Gilt prayer books and sugar-plum angels ? 
Isay ! I’m a funny sister for you to have 
picked up, p'tite !’’ 

‘‘It isn’t your fault,’’ murmured Jean, 
making a shadow over her face with her 
joined finger tips. 

‘No, that’s true. Nothing’s a virtue 
or a fault ofour own. It’s the way we're 
born. I might have been you and you 
me, you know, and your lover my Pierre 
—ha,ha! Well, it’s a droll life. And to 
think of my drinking champagne after all 
these years !’’ 

The garcon here came up with a frothing 
bottle of that wine in his hand. 

«A full glass, mind, and a drop for the 
table,’’ cried the girl, and laughed boister- 
ously as the champagne foamed over on 
the soiled cloth. Then she gulped it greed- 
ily down her throat, making a delighted 
chuckling the while. ‘‘Ha! I tell you 
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that’s the stuff,’’ she announced gayly. 
‘It stings as sweetly as a lover's kiss. 
Look here; do you know, you're a first- 
rate baby ?”’ 

Jean said nothing. The girl horrified her 
more every instant, but she kept saying 
to herself: «* We are all women—all sis- 
ters—the good and the bad. I must save 
her—I must—I must!’ 

And then she began to wonder where 
Farrance was and what he would say if he 
saw her now—and whether he would care. 
And all at once something seemed_burst- 
ing in her throat and she felt all through 
soul and body a surge of conviction : «‘ Oh, 
he does care! he does care! He must! I 
love him so!’’ But the next moment 
those words began to beat their hard meas- 
ure upon her mental ear : ‘‘ My life is one 
long hypocrisy.”’ 

«Say! Don’t you take any?’ called 
the girl, leaning toward her with the 
tilted champagne bottle in her hand. 

‘« No—no, thanks,’’ said Jean, timidly ; 
‘‘ that is, if you don’t mind.”’ 

‘‘Mind! I should say not! 
two of these bottles!’’ 

After a little while, however, she settled 
down to her dinner, and Jean heard her 
crunching and purring over the chicken 
bones like a hungry and comfortable cat. 
She could not tell how it was, but a deadly 
drowsiness seemed settling over her. Just 
outside she could see a street lamp which 
had been lighted a moment ago, and which 
was flaring about in the wind that pene- 
trated the cracked glass of its shade. She 
fixed her eyes upon it until her lids re- 
fused to stay open and a soundless dark- 
ness enveloped her. 

When the girl had finished her hearty 
meal and emptied the bottle of champagne 
she leaned back in her chair with a great 
sigh of pleased repletion, and fixed her 
eyes on Jean. The child's fair head had 
fallen back against a column near which 
their table was placed—her bonnet of black 
velvet was crushed behind it. . Her face 
looked a strange, glittering white in the 
electric glare. In her lap her hands, half 
uncurled, rested palm upward in a touch- 
ing pose of weary abandonment. The lit- 
tle face, so piteous, so lovely, stirred some 
chord of good in the girl’s brutal nature. 

“‘T’d stake my life she’s a good little 
doll,’’ she said under her breath. «‘Ifshe 
is crazy, it’s a good kind of craziness. I 
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say—’’ she broke off suddenly with a 
hangdog glance about, «I’m blessed if 
I shouldn't like to give her a kiss before 
I go.” There was no one else in the café. 
The waiter was busy with his dishes be- 
hind a screen at the other end of the room. 
She rose, and tipping awkwardly to Jean’s 
side, just touched with her coarse lips the 
pure forehead. Jean stirred, murmured 
something in her sleep. When she had 
roused fully the girl was gone, and on her 
plate lay heaped the bones which she had 
stripped clean with her sharp teeth. 
Jean’s first impulse was to rush after 
her, but she stopped at the door, realizing 
the utter hopelessness of such a search. 
“I did try—I did try,’’ she whispered 
heart-brokenly. <‘ Poor thing! Well, at 
any rate, she’s had a good dinner. Oh, 
God! Be with her! Help her! Save her! 
for Christ’s sake! Oh, this horrible, hor- 
rible city !’’ She then paid the garcgon 


and told him to call her a cab, thinking, 
with a mechanical sense of duty : «I must 
go back—Adrian will be worried.”’ 

She reached the apartment to find Ve- 
nus busily arranging the dinner table. 

«« You all sut’ny is ben stay late!’’ was 
the greeting ; «‘ but, lor! whar’s Masse 


Adr’an? Ain’ he wid you ?”’ 

‘« No,’’ said Jean, sinking into a chair 
near the door ; ‘‘ he’s with some friends.”’ 
She trembled and was afraid that she 
would break down from sheer relief at 
finding that her husband had not come 
back. She would have a little more time 
to try to compose herself and seem nat- 
ural. 

Venus stopped in her preparations long 
enough to take off her mistress’s boots, 
bring her her dressing gown and make 
her comfortable upon the sofa. She lay 
there half an hour without speaking, then 
roused to say : ‘«« Who knocked at the door 
just now, Venus ?”’ 

«’Twas a man wid a letter,’’ answered 
the gifl, and handed her a brief note 
from Farrance. 


‘¢ DEAREST JEAN : 

«I’m so sorry, but Ravillard and Wil- 
mer tormented me to go to Meudon for 
dinner. I had to go or seem sulky. I 
know you'll understand. Don’t you dare 
bother your dear little head over my un- 
lucky picture. 


«« Lovingly, a” 
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Jean noticed things in this note which 
she would never have thought of noticing 
before. 

‘* He would have said ‘ my darling’ to 
to her,’’ she reflected ; ‘‘and he would 
have written out his whole name.”’ 

\loud she said: « Yes, Vee! It’s all 
right ; go on and have dinner. Mr. Far- 
rance is not coming home. But I don’t 
want any, I’m too tired—and don’t bother 
me about it,’’ as she saw the other ap- 
proaching with protest in her face. 

‘‘ Well, ef you’s sick tonight ’tain’ my 
fault,’’ observed Venus, self-righteously. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Farrance did not come home until about 
twelve o'clock, and thinking Jean asleep, 
lay down very quietly beside her, afraid 
even to kiss her lest she should wake. 

In an agony she thought: «He does 
not kiss me because he knows I won't 
mind if I’m asleep. It’s only when I’m 
awake that he has to act. Oh, my own 
God! Let me die—let me die!”’ 

She buried her face in the pillow, clutch- 
ing it with teeth and hands, hearing the 
blood foam in her head, sickened by the 
heavy beating of her heart. The night 
seemed like an endless chain whose links 
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THERE FOR HALF AN HOUR WITHOUT SPEAKING. 


were hideous dreams, each one more awful 
than the last—some fantastic, grotesque ; 
others sombre, blood-curdling. Now she 
was in a catalepsy and Farrance thought 
her dead, and stood over her and smiled 
at Venus and said: «Her hair’ll make a 
lot of just the sort of paint-brushes I want. 
Cut it off quite even, will you?’’ Then he 
was altering her clothes for Lilian, who 
had somehow come to life again, sitting at 
the machine himself and singing: « Rat- 
tat-ton. Pit-a-pat-a-pon.”’ 

Then she thought that she was standing 
again by the river, and that she jumped in 
and was drowned. And at the bottom she 
found the French girl sitting with her lover 
among a crowd of skeletons who were mak- 
ing paper roses. She remembered won- 
dering why these flowers did not melt in 
the water, and she was so tired that she 
wanted to sit down by the girl, who pushed 
her away, crying: «‘Go off by yourself! 
It’s bad enough here without mixing up 
with people whose lovers don’t love ’em.”’ 
She woke with a gasping cry, horrified, 
trembling ; but Farrance slept calmly on, 
and she lay there counting his regular, 
long-drawn breaths until daybreak. 

When it was six she got up, and slip- 
ping on her dressing gown, went into the 
next room. She did not want anything 
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particularly, and sat looking vaguely 
about her. Her one idea was to get away 
from her husband. She made his life a 
horrible sham—a long hypocrisy. She 
must keep out of his way as much as pos- 
sible. Then she caught sight of the big 
Bible of which Venus had made a pillow 
yesterday. She sat staring curiously at 
it a little while, and then went and sat 
down on the floor beside it, and began 
slowly to turn over its leaves. 

‘* How crooked and ugly he had made 
Adam and Eve!”’ was her first thought. 
‘« T believe I could draw better than that!’ 

She went on and on. The livid skies 
and weird landscapes fascinated her. They 
were like pictured continuations of her 
own bad dreams. Presently she came to 
the New Testament. A great longing 
welled up in her breast. 

‘««O Jesus! send me some word, let me 
find some word,’’ she said brokenly, cov- 
ering her face with one hand and leaning 
the other on the open book. She seemed 
to be touching a friend in those great, 
smooth pages, and knelt so for a little 
while, feeling soothed and comforted. 
Then she turned a page or two and her 
eyes fell on the words: ‘‘ For He is not a 
God of the dead but of the living ; for all 
live unto Him.”’ 

Half thrilled, half frightened, faintly 
comforted for a heart-beat, she closed the 
book and got to her feet. 

«« | will try to bear it,” she said aloud, 
_ and then, terrified by the sound of her 

own voice, stood still and began to trem- 
ble. 

Reéntering the bedroom on tiptoe, she 
got her clothes and dressed hurriedly. As 
she fastened her bodice with nervous fin- 
gers, one of the trite but sound sayings 
of her Aunt Hetty came back to her: 
‘« When you’re unhappy, honey, just you 
go and try to make somebody else ez hap- 
py ez you ken.”’ 

«Poor Maman Cici,’’ thought the girl, 
with a gush of hot tears that did not fall, 
‘«T haven't seen her for ten days. I'll go 
there now. She wakes early too.’’ So 
she was soon knocking at Maman Cici’s 
door. 

Folded in the same gray-and-purple 
dressing gown, the woman sat over her 
little stove, with a cup of black coffee 
smoking at her elbow. 

‘Ah! Machérie! 


Is it you? Surely 
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But I have passed a 
Such dreams !”’ 


Heaven sent you. 
night. It was terrible! 

«« And I too,’’ said Jean. 

‘« You too, my poor darling. But what 
have you to dream bad dreams of ?’’ She 
took the girl’s cold little hand and patted 
it affectionately. 

Jean stood quiet for a moment or two, 
and then falling on her knees beside the 
woman, cast both arms about her huge 
body. 

‘«‘Oh, Maman Cici! 
My heart is broken! 
wretched !”’ 

«Oh! la-la!’’ cried Maman Cici, with 
her invariable ejaculation for all occa- 
sions, whether grave or gay. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, ma belle? ’’ 

‘* You must not ask ; I cannot tell you. 
Have you ever wanted to kill yourself, 
Maman Cici?’’ 

‘«« But often,’’ replied the other fervent- 
ly. ‘*IfI had not had one good, true, un- 
failing little friend—and not*you either, 
mon ange’’—with a dry laugh, « pouf! 
—I'd have had my brains spoiling my 
pretty carpet here long ago.”’ 

«« But you are my friend, and good and 
true, and that doesn’t keep me from want- 
ing to kill myself,’’ said Jean, with dreary 
candor. 

«Ah! 


Oh, Maman Cici! 
I am wretched, 


child! Why play with you? 
I won't! Look here—this is what has 
kept me from the madhouse!’’ She 
whipped out a little glass cylinder, en- 
cased in nickel plating, and laid it in 
Jean’s hand. ‘*Do you know what that 
is—eh, jewel?’”’ 

Jean regarded it with curiosity, moving 
it about on her palm with the forefinger 
of her other hand. 

‘‘ Well, of course you swear never to 
tell?”’ 

‘‘No, never !’’ assented the girl. 

“It’s a needle for morphine!’’ whis- 
pered Maman Cici, her face one pucker of 
malicious delight. «‘ With that one need 
never suffer from the heartache, and if 
one takes too much some day by accident, 
tant mieux. I tell you, petite, I have 
never, never loved my Auguste as I love 
that little darling you’ve got there in your 
hand.”’ 

‘But it gives one horrible dreams, 
doesn’t it ?’’ said Jean, awestruck ; «« and 
—and it’s wrong, isn’t it—like drink- 
ing ?”’ 
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«Ca m’est profondement égal,’’ an- 
nounced Maman Cici placidly, taking it 
with fondling movements between her own 
fat fingers. «‘ The whole of life’s wrong, 
as far as I can make out, and I don’t harm 
anyone but myself, that’s sure.’’ 

Jean sat gazing into the fire for some 
minutes. ‘So you're happy, then ?’’ she 
asked after awhile, as Maman Cici sipped 
her coffee, rolling the little needle about 
in the hollow of her lap by trotting her 
round knees, as though it had been a baby 
and she were soothing it to sleep. 

‘« Yes—always, more or less.’’ 

«« And you take how much at a time?’”’ 

‘© Ten drops now—it used to be four at 
first ; then five, and so on. It gets more 
and more all the time—and, oh! the 
heavenly dreams I have of Auguste.”’ 

She turned on Jean her dull eyes, which 
looked like bits of blue glass that one had 
just breathed on, and in which the pupils 
were two mere specks of jet. 


‘‘ Look here, little one,’’ she said sud- 


denly, ‘‘ perhaps I oughtn’t, but just for 
once—it couldn't do you any harm—why 
don’t you take—say three drops ?"’ 

Jean started back. 


«No! Never!’’ she cried, horrified. It 
seemed to her the most cowardly thing on 
earth. She was as profoundly sorry for 
the good-hearted old wretch as ever, but 
this was far worse than the drinking had 
been and her last atom of respect was 
gone. ‘Never! Never! Never!’’ shere- 
peated with energy ; and then, to appease 
her, as she saw an angry look gathering 
in the dim eyes: ‘‘ perhaps some day 
when I am in great pain, but not now; I 
have a great deal to do today. It might 
make me sick the first time.’’ 

«“C’est vrai! C’est vrai!’’ murmured 
the other, pacified. «‘ And now you are 
going to read to me a little, chérie? I’ve 
anew book here—a love! Look!’’ and 
she tossed a yellow volumie to Jean, chuck- 
ling fatly. The girl turned a page or two 
and saw that it was a romance in which 
Ninon de l’Enclos figured as the heroine. 

‘Ah! What a woman!”’ sighed Ma- 
man Cici. ‘She could have made that 
rascal Auguste walk a chalk-line for all 
her age ; eh, beauty ?”’ 

Jean read on like a machine for half an 
hour, sickened, revolted ; then, in a mo- 
ment, could not bear it any longer, and 
started to her feet exclaiming: «I must 
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go! It is late. Dear me! 
forgotten.”’ 

But Maman Cici stopped her. 

‘Here! Look, child! You haven't 
told me a thing about this misery of 
yours. What is it, now? I’m like the 
very grave for secrets ; and you know how 
I can sympathize if it’s an affair of the 
heart. Dis donc, petite, is it that? Say, 
is it that scamp of a widower ?”’ 

Jean, her face ghastly, broke from her. 

‘‘Hush! hush!”’ she said, lifting her 
hands to her ears ; ‘‘ it’s not at all as you 
think—not at all; and I must go—now, 
at once !"’ 

She rushed out into the fresh morning 
air, her whole being in a whirl of angry 
disgust. ‘He is right,’’ she thought, as 
she hurried along. ‘She is terrible, that 
poor old woman. Omy God! My God! 
Where can I go? WhomecanI turn to?”’ 


I had quite 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


On her way home she bought a large 
nosegay of daffodils and a little basket of 
strawberries. She must have some ex- 
cuse for her early walk, and a vague sense 
of comfort floated up to her with the 
familiar scent of fruit and flowers. 

Farrance was dressed and reading the 
Temps when she entered. His manner 
was re‘'oularly bright and cheerful, as 
he ho. setermined to keep her from brood- 
ing over the failure of his portrait. She, 
on the other side, smiled gayly, and offered 
her cheek for his kisses, though her feet 
contracted in her little shoes with the ef- 
fort. She madea pretty game of guessing 
with him, putting the strawberries and 
daffodils behind her, and telling him to 
choose which hand she should offer him. 
All this time he was regarding her in- 
tently under the cover of their nonsense. 
Her pallor and the purplish streaks under 
her eyes startled him. 

‘« Look here, dearie,’’ he said suddenly, 
‘« you need some diversion. Suppose we 
go to see Le Mariage de Barillon this 
evening ? They say it is very amusing.’’ 

‘« Well,”’ assented Jean, at a loss for any 
reasonable excuse. 

Farrance came and took her into his 
arms with aquick movement. Sheshud- 
dered convulsively and her head fell for- 
ward against his breast. 

‘Jean! What’s the matter ?’’ he cried. 
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«Are you ill? Do speak to me, child. 
You terrify me.”’ 

‘«« Nothing—nothing,’’ she said at last. 
“It's my head, I think. I have such a 
roaring in my ears.” 

‘«« Ah, then, perhaps it’s only the spring 
weather,’ he suggested, much relieved. 
‘« Here, I’ll make you a glass of lemonade 
without any sugar, before you take your 
breakfast. There’s nothing better."’ 

‘Yes, thank you! Thank you, Adri- 
an,’’ murmured Jean vaguely. She sank 
into the chair he drew forward for her, 
and sat with closed eyes until he put 
the glass of lemonade in her hands. He 
stood by, still holding the spoon, until 
she had drunk the last drop. 

‘‘There! You'll feel better after your 
tea now, I’msure. But you’re very pale, 
sweetheart.”’ ij 

Again she closed her 
eyes, and that rippling 
shiver ran over her. 
The very sound of 
his voice was anguish 
to her. It seemed to 
her that she must cry 
aloud with this unut- 
terable fierce pain, 
or else swoon away. 
Her mind seemed 
failing her. She 
felt, with a great 
sense of nausea,that 
she did not know 
where or who she 
was. 

“Oh, hold 
me!"’ she cried, 
as she thought in 
a loud voice, and 
then she felt her 
husband bending 
anxiously over 
and saying : 

“What, 

Jean? You 
spoke so low, 
I didn’t hear 
you, dar- 
ling.”’ 

‘«« Oh, yes,” 
she mur- 
mured, star- 
ing about 
her. « I—I 
meant, thank 


you. It was very nice. I think it will 
help me.”’ 

«Well, come and lie down now, darling. 
You really don’t know how ill you look.”’ 

‘Thank you! You—you are so good.” 
Her lips began toquiver. ‘I’m so foolish 
this morning,’’ she said huskily, and pre- 
tending to clear her throat. 

‘Jeanie malat?’’ inquired Tony, pat- 
tering up to peer pitifully into her face. 
‘‘Poor Jeanie! ‘Trés malat,’’ he then re- 
marked. ‘Tony fassé!’’ (faché). 

Here Farrance gave him a kind turn- 
about by both shoulders in the direction 
of his playthings, saying gently : 

‘Run along with you, little man. 
Jeanie wants to go to sleep.” 


SHE WENT AND STOOD SILENTLY BESIDE 











Somehow he had never felt so tenderly 
to her. He would have liked to take her 
up in his arms like a child and soothe and 
talk to her. 

‘«‘ Darling, that little pale face of yours 
breaks my heart,’’ he said presently, and 
was shocked inexpressibly to see Jean 
throw herself back on the sofa and burst 
into peal after peal of laughter. 

«Oh, I shall die! I shall die!’’ she 
kept exclaiming between each paroxysm. 
“Oh, forgive me, Adrian! I can’t help 
it! I really can’t!”’ 

He was hurt and embarrassed, and rose, 
saying that he would go and get the tick- 
ets for Le Mariage de Barillon. 

‘‘ Yes—yes—that is much the best,’’ she 
murmured. «I'll be all right when you 
come back. It’s so kind of you to think 
of it.’ And then, as he went down stairs 
he heard her light, staccato peals of laugh- 
ter following him. 

Venus was much frightened, as her mis- 
tress clung to her, saying on sobbing 
breaths: «I can’t stop! I can’t stop! 
Oh, give me something to make me stop, 
Vee!” 

The black girl brought her a glass of 
cold water and a Bible, as the best conso- 
lations at her disposal, and after swallow- 
ing the whole glassful, Jean leaned on one 
elbow and began to turn the leaves of 
the New Testament slowly, carefully, as 
though searching for something. Pres- 
ently she said to Venus: « You go and 
amuse Tony, Vee. I want to be very 
quiet.”’ 

Left to herself, she began at the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew to turn carefully each 
leaf. After she had searchedin this way 
to the sixth chapter of Saint Luke she let 
herself drop wearily back upon the cushion 
and sighed as though her heart were burst- 
ing. 

‘‘Oh, how I wish our Lord had said 
more about love and marriage,’’ she 
thought. « They bring more pain and be- 
wilderment than anything in life, and they 
are the only things He hasn’t really told 
us about. How can I know what to do? 
Who is to tell me? It isn’t right—it 
can’t be right for me to go on making his 
life ‘a long hypocrisy.’ But oh! dear 
Saviour—what am I to do?—what am I 
todo? Guide me! Show me! I can’t 
live in this way. Each second is agony. 


I should make him more miserable than 
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e®er. 


Oh, just to think that there is no 
one but poor Venus in all the world who 
truly loves me, and she will marry some 


day and won't need me. There must be 
something to do. There must be some 
words-here that will give me light. O 
my God! my God! my God! You must 
helpme! You have promised! You must 
keep your word !”’ 

She went on with her slow, painful 
search, until she reached the first of those 
four wonderful chapters of Saint John, 
beginning : ‘‘ Let not your heart be troub- 
led.”’ 

Thrilled, soothed, inexpressibly com- 
forted, she read line by lineuntil she came, 
in the second chapter, to the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses : 

“This is my commandment: that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you. 

‘« Greater love hath no man than this: 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”’ 

Venus was startled in. her whispered 
traffic with Tony as ‘‘a baker man”’ by 
the falling of the heavy book to the floor. 
She looked around to see Jean lying prone 
upon the sofa, quite still, her face buried 
in her hands, 

‘«Sh!sh!sh! Tony! Jeanie’s asleep,”’ 
said the negress with her finger dividing 
her protruded lips. 

‘« Jeanie dort ?’’ askedthe child. « Let’s 
go ’way den.’’ Sohe trotted gravely into 
the next room and Venus tipped cautious- 
ly after him, closing the door behind her. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Jean lay thus motionless for about twen- 
ty minutes, afraid to stir or look up, lest 
the solution which had come to her should 
prove fleeting or unsound. According to 
her confused, excited brain there was her 
answer—there, in those most simple and 
beautiful of words: «Greater love hath 
no man than this: that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’’ Strange that 
only the Beloved Disciple had recorded 
that wonderful saying concerning love ! 
To her it meant hope, strength, deliver- 
ance. In her torture she twisted out of it 
a personal meaning which it never had. 

‘‘T have nothing and no one to live for 
particularly,’’ she thought. « My first 
duty and love are to him. I make him 
wretched. I make him a hypocrite. He 
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is not even free to—to love her. How aw- 
ful it must have been for him all these 
months. Oh, my poor darling! my poor 
darling! And to think it is I--I who 
have given him all this torture !’’ She be- 
gan to shudder from head to foot—her eyes 
burned, aching with tears which would 
not: fall. Then her thoughts began to 
turn to the practical questions involved. 

‘««If—if I do it—he must never know— 
that would only be to torture him more. 
And how, how can I—ah!—’’ She sat 
erect, pushing the hair back from her hot 
face. ‘* Maman Cici!—I can borrow her 
needle as if I were not well! I will write 
a little note to Adrian and pin it on the 
pincushion in our room—something to 
say Maman Cici has lent me some medi- 
cine and Fhope to feel better by this even- 
ing. Ah! God knows I do!”’ and again 
there rose in her that awful desire to burst 
into wild laughter ; but instead, she got 
up quietly, brushed her hair, put on her 
hat, which had fallen to the floor, and 
opening the door into the next room, 
called out : ‘‘ Be sure to have Tony asleep 
by twelve o’clock if I don’t come back, 
Vee! I'm going out for awhile.” 

Maman Cici at first demurred at parting 
with her precious needle, but Jean prom- 
ised to seal it up in a packet and return it 
to her by Venus in two hours at the latest 
—so she gave her the whole case, with 
the little vial full of opium, saying, as she 
gave it a last loving polish on the sleeve 
of her gown: ‘Ah! You little goody- 
goody! You see if you don’t fall as 
much in love with it as I’ve done !”’ 

After Jean had reached the door she 
went back suddenly, and taking Maman 
Cici’s large face between her slight palms, 
kissed her affectionately on cheeks and 
forehead. 

‘* You have been very, very, very good 
to me always, and I do thank you, dear,’’ 
she said in a low voice, and was gone be- 
fore Madame Vamousin could say any- 
thing in reply. 

As Jean remounted the stairs to her 
apartment she heard her husband’s voice 
talking to Venus, and stopped a moment 
to lean against the balusters, deadly 
faint. 

‘‘ Ah, there you are, dear! The most 
splendid seats—and Benson tells me it’s 
awfully fanny. But you look better al- 
ready—not quite so white,” 
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‘‘I—I feel better,’’ stammered Jean. 
She was blushing intensely as though her 
lover rather than her husband were speak- 
ing to her. 

«Why, Jean! Are all those pink sig- 
nals out in my honor?” asked Farrance, 
gently amused. ‘‘Has Le Mariage de 
Barillon helped me to this delightful dis- 
play? Alors! Vive ‘ Barillon!’’’ Jean 
looked at him, amazed. He had never 
seemed so gay since she knew him. The 
truth was that he had never been so nearly 
in love with her. 

It is a strange fact that by some subtle 
instinct we often learn to value a thing 
just as we are about to lose it. 

‘« How pretty you are, Jean !’’ said Far- 
rance, coming up to her. ‘May I kiss 
you?’’ His tone was too genuine to be 
doubted. No matter if it were only the 
passion of a moment of forgetfulness— 
her heart was famished—perhaps it was 
the last kiss he would ever give her. She 
threw herself upon his breast with a look 
he had never seen in her face before, her 
eyes dilated, her lips parted, crimson. 

‘« Yes—yes—kiss me, Adrian! Oh, my 
love! Tell me that you love me!”’ 


Her slight figure was as tense as a rod 
of steel against him, her arms binding 
him to her with an energy which made 


her own breathing difficult. He was 
roused, exhilarated. He kissed her with 
a passion which he had not felt for many 
a day, and as his lips left hers, she still 
held up her lovely, childish mouth as 
though thirsty for his caresses. 

But it was only a moment’s whirl of 
emotion, and after it she sank down again, 
pale and listless, her head drooping a lit- 
tle at the thought of her own self-aban- 
donment. 

Shortly afterward Farrance went up 
into his studio for the day’s work, and 
Jean to their bedroom to write the note 
which was to be pinned on the pincushion. 
As she dipped the pen into the inkstand 
and began to trace the words ‘ Dearest 
Adrian,’’ she heard him whistling while 
he moved about overhead. Tears blinded 
her suddenly, and one dropped in a great 
blur on the letters of hisname. She tore 
up the note and began another. This time 
she wrote «‘My Dearest.”’ « He is my 
dearest,”” she whispered with a sob ; «‘ he 
is all that I have—that I thought I had,” 
Then she went on firmly ; 

















‘‘ My DEAREST : 

‘IT am feeling so wretchedly that I have 
borrowed Maman Cici's little ‘ aiguille’ 
for morphine. Don’t blame her for lend- 
ing it to me—she didn't want to a bit— 
but I’ve sometimes taken McMunn’s Elix- 
ir for headache and thought this might 
help me. I do want to go tothe play with 
you tonight, and I’m going to take this. 
Please don’t let anyone disturb me till the 
last minute. Ido love youso, my dearest. 
You have always been so goodto me. You 
have made me so happy always.”’ 


Here she paused, tears blinding her 
again. ‘I’m afraid that’s too much. It 
might make him suspect.”’ 

A second time she wrote the note over 
carefully, firmly ; leaving out the sentence 

You have made me so happy always,”’ 
and changing ‘‘ You have always been so 
good to me’”’ into ‘‘ You are always so 
good to me.”’ 

Then she signed it : «« Forever your own 
little loving Jean,’’ kissed it and put it 
into an envelope, which she fastened to 
the pincushion with her own silver hat 
pin. Having done this she called Venus 
and sent her out on an errand which 
would keep-her for the next hour anda 
half, and established Tony happily at a 
game of blocks on the floor where she 
could watch him. Then, locking the door, 
she took out the case, and having drawn 
the little syringe full of the clear, harm- 
less-looking fluid, wiped it carefully as 
Maman Cici had shown her how to do, 
and fitted on one of the hollow needles. 


Just as she had done this Tony trotted up 


and held out a varnished block, on which 
was a large red «‘ O.”’ 

‘“Wound O,”’ he announced proudly ; 
then, producing another : «*« Cwookut S.”’ 

Jean’s heart was hammering violently, 
and she had pricked herself with the 
needle in her haste to hide it under the 
skirt of her gown. 

‘Lovely, lovely, darling! What a 
clever boy !’’ she exclaimed, gayly. 

Venus telled me,’’ said Tony, absorb- 
ing this praise with his usual placidity, 
and then trotted away again. 

Jean withdrew the needle and looked at 
it. How strange it was for death to be 
hidden in that odd little instrument of 
glass and steel. Farrance was now whist- 
ling Schubert's Serenade, pausing in the 
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midst of the bass and in unheard-of places, 
so that she could almost see his absorbed 
pause, while he did a bit of brushing 
more intricate than usual. All at once a 
sudden, unlooked-for, overwhelming de- 
sire rushed over her. Why not go up 
stairs and say tohim : «‘ Look, dear! She 
never loved you. She told me so. She 
showed me the picture of the man she 
really loved—but it was not yours. I 
love you—I love you utterly. Give me 
yourself, your love. Forget her—forget 
her !"’ 

««Oh, dear Lord, help me, forgive me !”’ 
she whispered, her voice thick, drops of 
anguish starting out upon her forehead. 
‘«T shall go mad, I think !”’ 

After a moment, during which Tony 
chanted monotonously: «Wound O— 
Cwookut S—Wound O—Cwookut S,’’ she 
got up, slipped the hypodermic syringe 
into a drawer, and, unlocking the door, 
went up stairs to the studio. Farrance 
was so absorbed in his work that he did 
not notice her. 

She went and stood silently beside him 
for awhile, and at last said timidly : 

‘« How are you getting along, dear ?’”’ 

«Oh, is that you, Jean? First rate, 
thanks.”’ 

He went on with his painting in entire 
absent-mindedness, whistling softly under 
his breath. 

‘You have everything you want ?”’ 

‘« Yes, thanks, dear, everything.’’ 

‘‘I—I am so obliged to you about Le 
Mariage de Barillon, Adrian. I thank 
you so about everything. You are so 
good te me—all the time.’’ 

‘It isn’t any credit to one to be good 
to you, Jeanie. Would yov mind stand- 
ing a little to the left? You make me a 
bit nervous so close to my arm. ‘There— 
that’s perfect.”’ 

««T—think I'll go now.’ 

‘« Well, be sure to rest, so as to be fresh 
for the play tonight.’’ 

‘“Yes—thank you, Adrian—I will— 
I—’’ Her voice faltered. It seemed as 
though he must feel the horrible throb 
of unavailing love and anguish which 
racked her, as though some instinct must 
make him turn and take her to his heart 
for the last time. But no, he went on 
whistling Schubert’s Serenade in execra- 
ble time, and searching through the whole 
gamut of his palette for the combination 
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“ JEANIE TOLD,”’ 
that would make a certain rose-gray tone 
on his model's breast. 

‘<I will go and lie down now, Adrian."’ 

‘Yes, dear—that’s right.”’ 

«That is a lovely study, my dearest,’ 
the last words were spoken with such a 
sweet, winning shyness that Farrance 
turned, his mouth full of brushes, and ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ My child, you are quite too 
charming today. Dogoand let me work.”’ 

This pleased and hurt her at the same 
time. She turned quickly so that he 
might not see the tears which rushed to 
her eyes, and ran down stairs again to 
their room. Throwing herself upon the 
bed, and pressing to her breast the pillow 
where her husband’s head rested every 
night, she broke for the first time into 
such wild weeping that Tony sent up a 
sympathetic whimper from among his 
piles of gaudy blocks. This quieted her, 
and she ran to soothe him, having once 
more locked the door. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


There was nothing more to be done. She 
opened the Bible at the verse which she 


INSISTED THE BOY, 


had seen that morning, and, unfastening 
her dress while she read, slipped on a lit- 
tle dressing gown of pale-blue cashmere, 
which had been part of her trousseau and 
which Farrance especially liked. Then 
she brushed and combed her lovely curl- 
ing hair, but «‘ not too smooth,” running 
her fingers through it to produce the loose 
burnished masses which she knew he ad- 
mired. On her feet she drew a pair of 
pretty bronze shoes which he had also 
commended. 

‘‘T want him to think of me as pretty— 
afterward,’’ said the poor child, her lip 
quivering. ; 

Then she looked about to see if she had 
forgotten anything. 

‘‘Oh, yes! I must seal the package for 
Maman Cici and unlock the door—but not 
yet. Tony, come say prayers with Jeanie.” 

‘Pas pray-time,’’ said the boy, shaking 
his head. 

‘* But won’t you pray with Jeanie when 
she asks you ?”’ 

‘‘Pas pray-time,’’ he repeated. Jean 
was too tired to argue with him. She 
said ‘‘ Our Father’ through unfalteringly 
in her sweet, clear voice, which was that 
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of a child, and then two or three sentences 
of the church service which had some- 
how remained in her mind. 

«©O Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon me! 
O Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world, grant me Thy peace! Lord, 
have mercy upon me! Christ, have mercy 
upon me! Lord, have mercy upon me!”’ 

She felt quiet and very happy. ‘ « Great- 
er love hath no man ;’ Christ said that 
Himself,’’ she murmured. ‘I have no 
one but Adrian, and it’s better for me to 
die for him than to live for him. My dar- 
ling, my husband! I do it for you! Jesus 
understands ; I am not afraid—no, not the 
least! And I’m glad I thought of this 
blue gown. Perhaps it will please him to 
remember me in it.’’ She took the little 
needle and kissed it passionately ; then, 
with a quick movement, ran the sharp 
steel into the smooth flesh of her slender 
forearm, and pressed the piston slowly 
down until its head rested on the frame. 

A startled look swept over her face for 
an instant as she drew the needle out and 
saw the empty tube. Then she went 
quickly to the table, and, after sealing 
and addressing the needle, wrote on a slip 
of paper the word <«Jesus,’’ and pinned 
it to her chemise, out of sight, but where 
her hand could press it against her heart. 
Afterward she lay down upon the bed. 

For some moments she felt nothing ; 
but then came internally a sharp, burning 
sensation, not unpleasant. A desire to 
talk, to sing, stole gradually over her. 
She was quite light-hearted, and began to 
think that probably she would go to sleep 
presently and then wake up to find she 
had been dreaming, and then wouid go to 
see Le Mariage de Barillon and have a 
charming evening. Next camea delicious 
languor: it was as though warm, rosy 
wine were streaming through her veins. 
Her mouth became slightly dry, and it was 
an effort for her to moisten her lips or 
move in the least ; but this strange, thrill- 
ing heaviness of her body was in some 
way delicious. Life had never seemed 
half so full, so charming, so worth living. 
‘Still, Iam not afraid to die—I see that 
I must—only Iam so happy in spite of 
everything. Oh, how lovely this is+like 
floating on a magic carpet. I believe the 
bed will begin to rise presently.’’ She 
closed hereyes for an instant, and it seemed 
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to her that the counterpane was covered 
with great damask roses, such as used to 
grow in the garden at home, drenched 
with dew and fragrance. ‘‘ They will soak 
through to the sheets!’’ she exclaimed, 
starting up. Her mouth felt lined with 
fur ; she could swallow only with a great 
effort. Tony was still chanting his song 
of ««Wound O”’ and «* Cwookut S.”’ 

A sensation of awe crept over the girl. 
‘‘Tony,’’ she managed to say, ‘‘ Tony, 
Jeanie’s malade. Come pray for her !”’ 

The boy answered this appeal at once, 
his round face anxious and sympathetic. 
Tugging, scrambling, breathing heavily, 
he managed to get on the bed beside her 
and then laid one grimy, perspiring little 
hand on her dry forehead. 

‘« Fais do-do,”’ he suggested finally. 

«« Yes—in—a—minute, dearie,’’ mur- 
mured Jean drowsily. ‘‘But now pray 
for Jeanie.’’ 

‘« Bon Dieu! bless papa—bless Jeanie— 
bless Tony—bless Venus—bless all the 
world a 

«« Do—you—love—Jeanie, dear—un tout 
petit peu?’”’ 

‘No! a big little bit! tomme ¢a!”’ 
He threw himself upon her breast, and 
strained his arms about her until his 
chubby face was scarlet. Jean smiled 
faintly. She seemed to see miles and 
miles of fair June grass, blowing and rip- 
pling in a light wind. 

‘Dear Tony—dear little man!'’ she 
managed to murmur. What charming 
ideas were haunting her! Someone was 
playing a violin close by. What heavenly 
music! And always that grass blowing, 
blowing, and the sound of falling water far 
away and of birds calling as at daybreak. 

“Fais do-do! fais do-do!’’ crowed 
Tony, rocking himself back and forth. 
Then he stopped and peered up under 
Jean’s closed lids. ‘‘Tu dors, Jeanie?”’ 
he asked ; and then answered himself in a 
tone ofintense satisfaction : ‘‘ Oui, Jeanie 
dort !”’ 

After waiting very patiently for some 
moments to be sure of this fact, he worked 
himself laboriously down upon the floor 
again and went on with his game. 

Half an hour later Jean opened her eyes 
for an instant and looked about her. Her 
glance fell finally upon Tony, who, paus- 
ing, block in hand, gazed back at her. 
‘Oh, such a lovely, lovely dream, Tony 
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darling !’’ she whispered, smiling ; and and returned, dragging something after 

he shook his finger at her, as she used to him. This he tried, with great labor, to 

do when he lay awake in hiscrib, and be- push up upon the bed beside Jean. 

gan again his crooning : ‘‘ Fais do-do ! fais ‘‘What the mischief are you after, 

do-do!’’ as her eyelids sank. monkey ?’’ asked his father in a whis- 
Two hours later, when Farrance came pert. 

down stairs to dress for the play, he was ‘« Jeanie told,’’ said the child, for the 

met by the small, sturdy figure of Tony, first time putting upa grieved lip. 

who held up a warning hand and breathed ‘* Nonsense, old man!’’ returned Far- 

forth : «« Pas bwee (pas de bruit) ! Jeanie rance; ‘it’s a warm day.”’ 

fais do-do."’ ‘« Jeanie told,’’ insisted the boy. 
Farrance then read the little note on the a To soothe him, Farrance 

pincushion, and as he brushed his hair ‘4 puta gentle hand on the giri's 

stood at the foot of the bed looking down forehead. It was like ice. 

at her. She was exquisitely lovely ; her ‘‘ Good God!—that accursed 

lips were parted and smiled. | morphine!’’ he cried out. 
«I've never seen her so beautiful!" «‘Call Venus quick, Tony !— 

thoughthe. « That old witch’s stuff must | quick, boy !"’ 

have done her good.’’ Here he noticed | He caught up Jean in his 

that Tony had again climbed upon the bed, | arms. Her head 

and, stooping, he lift- | L fell back ; her eyes 

ed him gently but \ 4 gleamed in a narrow 

without ceremony to tc ¥ | band as of silver be- 


the floor. The child pt es atte } tween the thick lash- 


marched seriously <<» x il ws. es. She had been 
away without a word, a Pe oe A aS: , dead fully two hours. 


FASTENED TO THE PINCUSHION WITH HER OWN SILVER HAT PIN. 


SUPERSTITION. 
By E. F. WARE. 


Amip the verdure, on the prairies wide, 
There stretches o’er the undulating floor, 
As on the edges of an ocean shore, 

From east to west, half buried, side by side, 

A chain of bowlders, that the icy tide 
Of glacial epoch centuries before 
From Arctic hills superfluously bore, 

And left in southern summers to abide. 


Thus on the landscape of our times is seen 
The rough débris of error’s old moraines. 
The superstitions of a thousand creeds, 
Half buried, peer above the waving green ; 
But kindly time will cover their remains 
Beneath a sod of noble thoughts and deeds. 
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GAMBLING. 


HE baccarat scandal, which was the carat as a modified and very rapid form 
nine days’ wonder of London in the of the class of games to which the old- 
month of June, set us all to discussing fashioned « vingt-et-un’’ belongs. Every- 
again the problems which games of chance thing is done so that the decision may be 
suggest in our modern life. Posterity, as as promptas possible. And it is conceded 
it looks through the pages of the Cosmo- in the books which deal in such subjects 
politan, which will survive, as one hopes, that, as between bettors and banker, it is 
the wreck of so much other literature, as fair a game as you can invent. There 
will wonder what the «‘ Baccarat Scandal’’ is no innate and inevitable advantage on 
was. The name baccarat will be forgot- the side of either party. If it is right 
ten, as the word ombre is forgotten, and to play any game of chance, played for 
people will have to look up some ancient money, baccarat is as good a game, it 
Hoyle to find how it was played. Let pos- would seem, as you can play. The ques- 
terity understand, then, that the baccarat tion, therefore, for the solid Englishman, 
case was tried before one of the ui,*est who plays his game at whist every even- 
courts in the world, with Lord Chief Jus- ing for shilling points, and plays, very 
tice Coleridge presiding and the Prince of likely, with the rector of the parish, with 
Wales as a witness—better known to pos-_ the rector’s wife and with a curate, is only 
terity as Edward vi. or Albert 1. The a question as to the amount of the stakes 
question tried was the question whether usual in baccarat. «Is it proper ?’’—that 
Sir W. Gordon-Cumming, one of the is a question which the average English- 
prince’s friends, did or did not add to his man prefers to the question « Is it right ?”’ 
bets on a baccarat table after he knew how —«<‘Is it proper to play for money when 
the cards had turned. In a particular the stakes may goas high as one hundred 
case, for instance, when he had staked five pounds, and the decisions be made as fre- 
pounds and had won, did he receive from quently as in baccarat?’’ And, again, 
the banker fifteen pounds, as if he had granting that it is proper, say, for a leader 
originally staked that sum ? writer on the Times to do so, or for the 
* ” * rector of a parish, is it proper for the heir 
Seconp to this question, but on the apparent to doso? 
whole more important to those who con- . 
sider the social problems of our time, is Ir is a little curious that the practical 
the question, everywhere discussed in habit, verdict or general opinion on such 
England, whether the Prince of Wales had subjects in America is often quite differ- 
any business to be playing baccarat at ent from that in England. In one part 
all. Tosimple family readers in America, of America, also, the opinion and habit 
unused to the changes of names in games differ from what hold in another. Whist 
of cards, it may be as well to describe bac- is perhaps never played in England with- 


* * 
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out stakes of some amount; the stake 
may be a postage stamp, but there is a 
stake. Mrs. Bates, the vicar’s widow, and 
her daughter Miss Bates, in Miss Austen’s 
Emma, played for sixpenny stakes, and 
had no dream that it was unlady-like. 
But in America, till very lately, whist 
would never have been played for stakes. 
And now, the introduction here of stakes 
at whist is an evident importation from 
England, recognized as such wherever it 
is seen. 

On the other hand, no nation has bet 
on cards with more vigor and decision 
and to larger amounts than the American, 
particularly of the southern and western 
types. Mr. Clay was so steadily engaged 
at the gambling table at Ghent that it 
was difficult to keep him at the meeting 
of the commissioners who made the treaty. 
And the happy expression, ‘‘I bet the 
boat,’’ for a statement of well-assured con- 
fidence, ‘‘ points to a period’’ when gam- 
bling for high stakes prevailed on the 
western waters. 

Mr. Clay’s passion for gambling was 
bitterly used against him in the canvass 
of 1844. And while it is true that he lost 
that election because he was midway in 
the great slavery issue, it is probably as 
true, that if he had not been open to the 
charge of gambling he could have been 
chosen president. 

It is said that the widow of one of the 
presidents was a gambler so pertinacious, 
that when congress bought her husband's 
papers tosecure her from penury in her old 
age it was necessary to arrange that she 
should receive nothing more than the in- 
terest of the sum paid, from year to year. 
Such distinguished instances are enough 
to show that any American moderation in 
special cases cannot be claimed as a na- 
tional habit. The intensity of all life here 
would rather lead social customs in an 
opposite direction. 

* x 

Sucu habits or customs, however, may 
affect personal life constantly, and the drift 
of legislation, as shown by statutes, may 
run in quite another way. And this does 
not mean that a legislator is on both 
sides—that he is like Ensign Stebbins, 
for thé law and against enforcing it. It 
means, rather, that the man who knows 
most of gambling really knows its dan- 
gers most and best, and sees the necessity 
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of restricting it, so far as laws can do so. 
Some thirty or forty years ago a young 
officer in our navy, at great risk, checked 
a pair of runaway horses in Pennsylvania 
avenue, in Washington. The lady whose 
life was in danger was profuse in her 
thanks. Thenext day her husband called 
on the young lieutenant to express his 
gratitude. And that before the interview 
closed, he begged him to command his 
influence, if he ever needed influence in 
Washington. ‘Or if you find yourself 
in need,’’ he said, ‘‘ make me your bank- 
er.’ And then he added,.with serious- 
ness his young friend never forgot, «I can 
only express my thanks in one other way. 
Itis by saying I hope I may never see you 
in my place of business.’’ For he was 
the chief—well known—of the most fash- 
ionable « hell’’ in Washington. 

Now there is every reason why such a 
man as that, or his best customers, if they 
were members of a legislature, should 
attempt, for the community, to suppress 
an evil which no man can estimate more 
correctly than they. 

* * * 

GOVERNMENTS, however, have as often 
been the patrons of gambling as its en- 
emies. But this can only be said, in 
the long run, of government from above, 
personal government or the government 
maintained by a king, emperor, or oligar- 
chy. In the government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, it is seen, 
before long, that the convenience to the 
administration, much or little, is more 
than counterbalanced by the wretched in- 
jury to the individuals, who make up the 
People. 

Lotteries, for instance, furnish revenue 
so easily, not in the largest sums, but in 
considerable sums, that administrations, 
when hard pressed particularly, are fond 
ofthem. My own college, Harvard col- 
lege, was more than once permitted to 
raise money by lottery. The Continental 
congress raised money for the nation by 
lottery, and George Washington took 
tickets. But, as time passes, the danger 
appears. In New York and Pennsylvania 
lotteries may now be indicted as public 
nuisances. And a special decision of the 
New York courts rates art-union distribu- 
tions among the lotteries. Here every 
purchaser of a ticket received a prize, and 
the effort was made to show, that he could 
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not buy this prize at the price he paid 
unless there were the combination brought 
about by the Art Union. 

All the American states, excepting Lou- 
isiana only, have come into this line of 
legislation. Louisiana is tempted, there- 
fore, by the opportunity to provide for 
more than forty states who have refused 
to permit lotteries in their own borders. 

* * * 

THE present generation has forgotten 
the effort necessary to bring about the 
change wrought by the prohibitory leg- 
islation which has suppressed lotteries. 
Societies were formed for the purpose, 
tracts written, petitions pressed upon leg- 
islators, counsel maintained, and all the 
other enginery employed which is need- 
ed where a large and strong pecuniary 
interest opposes a reform. The ground 
has, I think, been gained permanently. 
It can hardly be believed that in republics 
this line of legislation will be reversed. 

The laws against public gambling, if 
one may so call it, follow on much the 
same lines. The injury to individuals of 
offering everywhere temptation to gam- 
ing, is so great that the state prohibits 
public arrangements for such purposes. 
It is thus that it is freely said that the 
Prince of Wales could not have played 
baccarat in a public house in England. 
I suppose, from this, that there is some 
statute severely limiting the gambling at 
public houses. At the same time nine- 
tenths of the people in England, includ- 
ing all who make the laws or are respon- 
sible for them, bet on horse-races, or bet 
on other matters where there is anything 
to bet on. It is a common remark, that, 
when you are with an Englishman, you 
hear bets proposed much more frequently 
than when with an American. 

THE legislation for the suppression of 
gambling in public places seems, on the 
whole, quite successful. It is certainly 
more successful than it is the habit to 
admit. The city marshal of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, a city of 85,000 people, 
assures us that there is nota public gam- 
ing table there. The chief of police in 
Boston writes me that in his opinion gam- 
bling is not as open as it was ten years 
ago. A similar opinion prevails among 
the people who know, in New York. 

This limitation of gambling at public 
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places may be successful, even if the habit 
of betting or gaming is on the increase. 
All society can do is to prevent easy op- 
portunity for gambling, to see that temp- 
tation is not publicly put in the way of the 
young, and, in especial, that no protection 
of law shall be given to the contracts or 
promises made at the gambling table. 
* * * 

It is, indeed, impossible in modern life 
to limit greatly by law the opportunities 
for gambling. Californians have seen the 
time when their servant girls were eager 
to place a dollar or two of their wages on 
the fortunes of the stock exchange, and 
had easy methods of doing so prepared 
for them. Thus far, no arrangement has 
ever been made for horse-races which has 
not involved facilities for betting in a 
thousand forms, so that a horseman is 
practically regarded, however unjustly, as 
a betting man. 

It is interesting, however, to see that 
our only order of nobility is coming into 
existence on the unwillingness of the com- 
munity to hold to the old traditions. Is 
there, perhaps, a higher standard coming 
in? Iam well aware that I am preparing 
a new distinction ; but it seems to me that 
it is in the drift of the true national life, 
and will be acceptable. 

A «professional’’ player in athletic 
games is one who receives compensation 
for his play. An ‘amateur’ player is 
one who plays because he likes it ; and 
he likes to see the thing well done. No 
harm if he is called a «« gentleman ”’ play- 
er. The professionals may be gentlemen ; 
but it is certainly a gentlemanly thing to 
row in a boat or to play a match at tennis, 
with no thought but success. 

Now I should like to make more of the 
point, everywhere acknowledged, that no 
amateur player or ‘gentleman player’’ 
in any game of skill may bet on himself. 
This, undoubtedly, is part of the profes- 
sional distinction drawn. If other people 
bet he cannot help it. But he must not, 
as our games are ordered, bet on himself. 

In this requisition an end of gambling 
is made—so far. Why should not society 
go farther? Why should not society in- 
sist that, as no gentleman bets on himself 
in athletics, so he does not bet on his own 
horses in a race, nor on his own cards at 
the table? So soon as society does this, 
a great point will be gained. 
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By BRANDER 


ie his most suggestive study of the 
Greek World Under Roman Sway, 
wherein we find the feelings, the thoughts 
and the actions of those who lived in the 
first century explained and elucidated by 
constant references to similar states of 
feeling, thought and action still surviving 
among us who live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Professor Mahaffy expresses his be- 
lief that the Golden Ass of Apuleius does 
not give a true picture of the Greek life 
it purported to represent, but that it is 
rather a reflection of the depravity of the 
Romans to whom it was addressed ; and 
then he adds these shrewd suggestions, 
to be borne in mind by all who ever con- 
sider the fiction of a foreign country or 
of another century: ‘‘ We might as well 


charge all society in France with being 
addicted to one form of vice, because re- 
cent French fiction occupies itself almost 
exclusively with this as the material for 
its plots. 


The society for which such 
books are written must have shown that 
they are to its taste ; the society which 
such books portray may be wholly differ- 
ent and grossly libelled by being made to 
reflect the vices of the author and his 
readers."’ 

If French society were composed exclu- 
sively of the men and women who people 
most of the Parisian romances of the past 
fifteen or twenty years; if the inhabitants 
of the cities were like the miserable creat- 
ures we see in M. Zola’s Pot-Bouille, and 
if the dwellers in the fields were like the 
horrible wretches we see in M. Zola’s La 
Terre, the outlook of France would be 
black indeed, for no country could exist 
or should exist which was peopled by 
such a gang of monsters. But anyone 
who knows French life, anyone especially 
who knows the life of the larger provin- 
cial towns, knows that what M. Zola has 
represented as typical and characteristic 
is,in reality, exceptional and abnormal. 
Probably there is no house in the whole 
of Paris occupied by as corrupt a set of 
tenants as those set before us in Pot- 
Bouille ; and certainly there is no village 
in the whole of France wherein all the hor- 
rors depicted in Ia Terre could possibly 
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have taken place. The fact is, the French 
like to boast about vice as the British 
like to boast about virtue. I should doubt 
if there was any great difference in morals 
between the upper society of Paris and of 
London, except the overwhelming hypoc- 
risy of the latter. Apparently M. Zola 
has at last awakened to some conscious- 
ness of the false impression produced by 
his work. Le Réve was his attempt to 
produce a novel fit for the class to which 
nearly all English novels are addressed. 
And in his latest novel, L’ Argent, there is 
a fairer balance than in his other books ; 
there are decent people, kindly folk, men 
and women of honest hearts and willing 
hands. Wehavea pleasant glimpse of the 
home life of Mazaud, the stockbroker who 
commits suicide when he fails. The Jor- 
dans, husband and wife, are perhaps the 
pleasantest pair to be found in all M. 
Zola’s novels. With the novelist’s increas- 
ing fame, apparently, he is taking bright- 
er views of humanity. And Madame Caro- 
line, despite her lapse, might almost be 
called an honest woman, if this is not a 
paradox; she is a strong, wholesome, 
broad-minded creature, admirably real- 
ized. The goddess Lubricity, whom Mat- 
thew Arnold first named as the presiding 
deity of French fiction, is still worshipped 
in other parts of the book ; and her wor- 
ship is out of place in this book at least, 
fer those who are seized with the lust 
for gain have little time for any other. 
For example, the whole story of Saccard’s 
relations with the Baroness Sandorff is 
needlessly offensive and revolting, and at 
bottom it is essentially false. But there 
is a marked improvement of tone in I,’ Ar- 
gent over that of certain even of his 
later books, while the atmosphere is no- 
where as foul as it was in most of his 
earlier novels. There is no disputing 
that M. Zola is a man with a dirty mind, 
with a liking for dirt for its own sake. 
There is no disputing also that he is a 
novelist of most extraordinary fecundity 
and force. Of all the books I have read 
in the past ten years I received the strong- 
est impression from Zola’s Germinal and 
from Ibsen’s Ghosts ; and I can still hear 
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the cry for light and the pitiful appeal of 
the son to the mother with which the lat- 
ter closes; and I can still feel the chill 
wind which whistles across the dark plain 
in the opening pages of the other. There 
is in L’Argent the same power, the same 
splendid sweep, the same mighty move- 
ment, the same symbolic treatment of 
the subject, the same epic method. M. 
Zola thinks himself a naturalist ; he has 
preached naturalization from the house- 
top; he is generally taken at his word 
and criticised as a naturalist, and as a fact 
he is not a naturalist at all. Heis not 
one who sees certain things in life and 
who ties them together with a loose thread 
of plot, although this is the naturalism 
M. Zola approves of. He has preached 
it but he has never practised it. On the 
contrary, M. Zola picks out a subject and 
reads up and crams for it, and conceives 
it as a whole, and devises typical charac- 
ters and characteristic incidents, and co- 
ordinates the materials he has thus labo- 
riously accumulated into a harmonious 
work of art, as closely constructed as a 
Greek tragedy and moving forward tow- 
ard the inevitable catastrophe with some- 
thing of the same irresistible impulse. 
No novelist of our time is affected less by 
what he sees in nature than M. Zola, no 
one is more consciously artful. 

This symbolic method of M. Zola’s is 
shown in L Argent almost as clearly as in 
Germinal, which I cannot help consider- 
ing his greatest novel, despite its prolixity 
and the foulness of many of its epi- 
sodes. As Germinal was the story of a coal- 
mine with a strike, so L’ Argent is a story 
of a gigantic speculation on the stock ex- 
change, treated in the same epic fashion, 
with typical characters and all the neces- 
sary incidents. Obviously the Union Gé- 
nérale suggested certain particular details 
of Saccard’s Banque Universelle. Obvi- 
ously also Baron Rothschild sat for the 
portrait of Gundermann. ‘There is the 
same use of minor figures to personify 
the crowd, and themselves identifiable by 
some broad characteristic—Moser, the 
bear, Pellerault, the bull, Amadrin, the 
speculator who foolishly blundered into a 
successful operation and who has wisely 
held his tongue ever since, and all these 
minor characters (and there is a host of 
them) serve as a chorus, help along the 
main action of the tale, comment upon it 
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and typify the throng of men and women 
who are at the periphery of any great 
movement. These little people are all 
vigorously projected ; they are all adroitly 
contrasted one with another ; they are all 
carried in the hand of the novelist and 
manceuvred with unfailing effect, with a 
power and a certainty which no other liv- 
ing novelist possesses. 

That many readers should be bored by 
all of Zola’s writing I can readily under- 
stand, for it is not always easy reading. 
That many more should be shocked by 
him is even more comprehensible, for hé 
has a thick thumb and he makes dirty 
marks over all his work. That some even 
should be annoyed by M. Zola’s method 
or irritated by his mannerisms I can ex- 
plain without difficulty. But what I can- 
not comprehend is that anyone having 
read Une Page d’Amour or Germinal or 
L/ Argent can deny that M. Zola is a very 
great force in fiction. But there are critics 
in Great Britain—and even in the United 
States, where we are less squeamish and 
less hypocritical—who refuse to reckon 
with M. Zola and who pass by on the 
other side. A man must be strong of 
stomach to enjoy much of M. Zola’s fic- 
tion ; he must be feeble in perception if 
he does not feel its strength and its com- 
plex art. 

* * *« 

Nevertheless I hope I shall not be un- 
derstood as proposing a course of Zola 
as the best reading for American women. 
Such was not my intent,certainly. M. 
Zola’s strength is often rank and there is 
often a foul flavor about even his most 
forcible novels, which makes them unfit 
for the library of the clean-minded Ameri- 
can woman. In any exact sense of the 
word M. Zola’s novels are not immoral, 
as the romances of M. Georges Ohnet 
are immoral, for example, or those of the 
late Octave Feuillet. But they are not 
spoon-meat for babes. For the Ameri- 
can woman, perhaps the best foreign fic- 
tion just now is the Spanish. Sefior Juan 
Valera is a safer author than M. Emile 
Zola. There are Spanish authors, and 
especially are there Spanish authoresses, 
who are tarred with the same brush as 
the French naturalists. For example, I 
cannot recommend A Christian Woman 
of Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan to the Chris- 
tian women of America. It is a second-rate 
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tale of idle loves; and the second-rate 
fiction of the foreigner is to be shunned, 
for haply we have enough second-rate fic- 
tion of our own. Dona Emilia Bazan 
lacks the art to make the empty fable she 
has chosen interesting to those for whose 
use it has been translated. Apparently 
she believes that she is sketching from 
the living model: if she be, one recalls 
involuntarily the criticism a New York 
artist made on a fellow painter’s studies 
from the nude; he declared that they 
were ‘‘offensive, alike to the artist, the 
* moralist and the voluptuary.”’ 

Sefior Juan Valera’s Dona Luz is a 
novel of another sort and its translation 
is most welcome. It may not be as fresh 
a tale, as unconventional, to the Span- 
iards themselves as it is to us Americans. 
It may be that there are certain formulas 
of Spanish fiction and that Dena Luz is 
fabricated according to one of these, and 
that in praising it we are praising the 
specimen for merits which belong to the 
whole class, much as the commonplace 
German actor in London was considered 
to be a performer of striking originality 
because his Hamlet abounded in points 
new to the English stage, although only 
traditional in German. There are for- 
mulas for the French novel, the British 
novel, and (it may be) for the American 
novel ; but Dona Luz does not fall within 
any of these. And the formula of the 
Spanish novel is not familiar enough to 
give us pause or to mar our pleasure in 
the least. Dona Luz is quite as delight- 
ful and as charming a tale as its prede- 
cessor, Pepita Ximenez ; and I venture to 
think that its art is finer and firmer and, 
therefore, that its morality is sounder. 

As Mr. Howells says, Sefior Juan Va- 
lera’s earlier story ‘‘leaves the reader to 
believe that Vargus can be happy with a 
woman who wins him in Pepita’s way ; 
and that is where it is false both to life 
and to art.’’ And then Mr. Howells goes 
on to consider a truth which lies at the 
very core of the art of fiction as it is un- 
derstood nowadays by its masters. ‘For 
the moment,’’ he says, ‘it is charming to 
have the story end happily, as it does; 
but after one has lived a certain number 
of years, and read a certain number of 
novels, it is not the prosperous or adverse 
fate of the characters that affects one, but 
the good or bad faith of the novelist in 
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dealing with them.’’ If Sefior Valera 
broke faith with the reader of Pepita 
Ximenez he has kept it with the reader of 
Dona Luz. The end of this latter tale, 
that which the author gives us last to 
carry away with us, is an abiding truth. 
I confess that as I read toward the end of 
Dona Luz I wondered that so unconven- 
tional a writer as Sefior Valera should be 
willing to avail himself of one of the tired 
tricks of the old school of story-tellers ; 
but as I read on I wondered no longer, 
and my doubt was turned to admiration 
when I saw the author using the old to 
show the new. 

It is not fair to the reader of these pages 
who may not have read the story to go 
into details as to the end of Sefior Valera’s 
novel; but I think I may risk the sugges- 
tion that even the most hardened novel 
reader will find a surprise in store for him 
(or for her, rather), and will feel that the 
result is legitimate and indisputable. 

Dona Luz herself is quite as enchant- 
ing a personality as was Pepita Ximenez. 
In this respect at least the story would 
have pleased Charles Darwin, who de- 
clared that ‘‘a novel, according to my 
taste, does not come into the first class 
unless it contains some person whom one 
can thoroughly love, and if a pretty wom- 
an all the better.’’ Dona Luz is a pretty 
woman and eminently lovable, although 
the one man who loves her most disinter- 
estedly is the priest Don Enrique—a char- 
acter whose fate recalls that of the other 
priest in Mr. Howells’s A Foregone Con- 
clusion. Manolita is to Dona Luz what 
the gracioso was to the hero in the old 
Spanish comedies of cap and sword ; she 
also is pretty and lovable. Perhaps the 
character most artistically presented is 
Don Aclisco, whose exploits are set be- 
fore us with a tolerant irony which never 


corrodes as most irony does. 
* x * 


Irony is a chief note, also, in the best 
of the stories called Tales of Twe Coun- 


tries, which Mr. William Archer has 
translated for the Odd Number series, 
from the Norwegian of Kjelland. The 
two countries where the Scandinavian 
lays the scenes of his stories are Norway 
and France; and individual as are the 
tales of French life, those of Norwegian 
life are, to us at least, more refreshing 
and of greater interest. In its direct- 
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ness and in its freedom, Kjelland’s art is 
French ; but, unlike many of the Ameri- 
can painters who have learned hdw to 
paint in Paris, the Scandinavian can apply 
the methods of his French masters to the 
scenery of his native land. Some of his 
tales are like M. Francois Coppée’s fine 
etchings of Paris, delicate, tender, loving, 
lingering in the memory like the final 
notes of a folk melody and with some- 
thing of the same naiveté. Like Cop- 
pée’s, Kjelland’s method might, perhaps, 
be described as a realism reénforced by 
poetry. 

3ut in two particulars, at least, the 
Scandinavian differs from the Parisian : 
he has a fresher feeling for nature outside 
the city walls, and he has a more incisive 
irony. Consider the various birds that 
fly across the opening pages of The Par- 
sonage, and that flit before us again at 
the end of the tale like wandering re- 
frains! Note the old raven who is pre- 
sented to us in the singularly simple 
sketch called The Peat Moor—a veri- 
table pastel in prose! And the same 
melancholy charm gives life to the de- 
scription of the picture called Withered 
Leaves. The irony which is perhaps 
Kjelland’s most personal note is gentle 
and abiding in romance and reality, a 
wonderfully temperate sketch of the awful 
consequences of the fever of sentimental- 
ity which dominates so much contem- 
porary German fiction. The irony is 
incisive and wholesome in A Clear Con- 
science—as temperate as the other, for 
Kjelland has d#iways a most artistic self- 
restraint. There is irony also in the 
death of the Condor, in the prose fable 
called At the Fair. The first tale of the 
collection, Pharaoh, recalls the sentiment 
of M. Alphonse Daudet’s Death of the 
Dauphin. 





* * * 


It is a good sign for the future of 
American fiction when we see not a little 
of the best foreign fiction translated here 
in the United States, for nothing so much 
broadens the vision as to get outside of 
the ring fence of our own language. If 
British novels are still to be reprinted in 
America and read by Americans, then the 
more good foreign fiction that is trans- 
lated into English to compete with them 
the better. Just now the British novel is 
not at its best, and but little even of the 
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best of British fiction is as artistic, and 
therefore as useful to us, as the best 
French and Spanish and Scandinavian fic- 
tion. Only in Germany is the state of the 
novel as low as it is in England. It is 
worthy to remark, perhaps, that compara- 
tively few foreign novels are translated in 
England—probably not half as many as 
are prepared for American readers. It is 
possible, for example, to pick up almost a 
complete collection of the strong and fine 
tales of Turgenieff in the United States, 
whereas only two or three of them are 
accessible in Great Britain ; and the trans- 
lation of Tolstoi’s works now in course of 
publication in London is imported from 
New York. A British critic recently re. 
viewing a novel translated by Mrs. Bell 
from the Dutch, was moved to this in 
sular protest: ‘This importation of the 
Dutch novel on the back of so much 
French, Norwegian, Russian, Spanish, 
Italian, and other fiction might well rouse 
a good patriot like Mr. James Payn to 
raise a cry of fair trade in fiction, and 
England for the English novelist.’’ 

The English novelist is not at his best 
just now, although he continues to be im- 
ported into America, where he is almost 
as much a foreigner. as the Scandinavian 
or the Spaniard. But among the few 
English novelists of our day whose popu- 
larity in America it is ever a pleasure to 
recognize is Mr. Thomas Hardy. He is 
an artist always. He has his own ide- 
als, his own theories of fiction, his own 
method of representing life and of repro- 
ducing it, his own principle of selection. 
His work (like ail good work wheresoever 
done) is written to please the author first 
of all, and not to suit a supposed taste of 
the public as a whole. His work is always 
his own ; it is never the product of the 
British novel-making machine—that tri- 
umph of Birmingham industry which 
turns out hundreds of three-volume nov- 
els every year, all wearisomely alike. The 
most audible voices in the choir of British 
novelists just now are somewhat shrill ; 
Mr. Hardy's notes are always mellow. 
Both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling carry themselves with an air 
which, in Mr. Kipling’s case, can fairly 
be called a swagger; while Mr. Steven- 
son’s best friend could not deny that he 
was self-conscious. Colonel Higginson 
recently quoted from Joubert a saying 
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which cannot be repeated too often: 
‘« Where there is no delicacy there is no 
literature.’’ Now Mr. Hardy has delicacy 
in abundance ; with no lack of strength, 
he is gentle and insinuating and subtle. 
He leaves things to be understood and 
even to be guessed at vaguely. He is the 
inheritor of some of the best traditions of 
English fiction, those of Fielding, Jane 
Austen and Thackeray. 

A Group of Noble Dames is the title of 
Mr. Hardy’s last volume, and nothing 
could well be imagined less like the ordi- 
nary British works of fiction than this 
collection of tales. These ten tales of 
ladies of high degree are as direct, as un- 
sophisticated, as frank, as unpretending 
as a folk tale almost. They are told with 
the utmost simplicity, in straightforward 
fashion, with an art wholly concealed, 
although never absent. As Mr. Walter 
Besant has suggested, they are like a 
dizaine of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
so plainly are they told—as a man might 
relate what he had seen. They are stories 
which all who love the art of story tell- 
ing in all its manifestation must read, and 
will read with pleasure. Perhaps the 


pleasure will not be wholly unalloyed ; 


THE 


VIOLET BANK. 


for in one of the tales, Barbara of the 
House of Grebe, the central incident, 
founded in fact though it is, is, none the 
less, a little grewsome. Most of these 
stories, so Mr. Hardy has told me, are 
true—they are derived from family tradi- 
tions. So the unexpected death in the 
fourth story, and the sudden need the 
woman is under to dispose of the corpse 
of the man she has married secretly, is a 
true tale, although the incident has been 
used more than.once in fiction and on 
the stage ; it is to be found, for example, 
in M. Sardou’s Maison Neuve, but where 
he got it I do not know. 

Mr. Hardy has no need to be afraid of 
the verdict of posterity—or at least of the 
next generation, which is as far as any- 
one dares to peer ahead just now. Hecan 
look forward calmly to the literary mil- 
lennium, the novelist’s doomsday foretold 
by Mr. J. K. Stephen : 

“ When mankind shall be delivered 

From the clash of magazines, 

And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens ; 

When there stands a muzzled stripling 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore, 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more.” 


VIOLET BANK. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


ABOVE, a hoary hemlock flings 
Dense shade, and near, the bland day long, 
The river-hasting brooklet sings = 
In silvery undersong. 


The airs that blow have pleasant hints 
Of mints and woody balsams pure ; 

On bough and bole and turf are tints 
That change and blend and lure. 


And here, mosaicked in the moss 

Blue as deep lakes in high noon’s glow, 
When not a ripple breathes across— 

The tender violets grow. 


And here I love to set for Time 
A snare, to stay his feet that fly ; 
To fetter him with bonds of rhyme 
As he glides fleetly by. 


Then to my eager lips I press 
The fruit Contentment’s golden core ; 

The whole world, free from storm and stress, 
Is Arcady once more. 
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Wide and Thorough Courses of Study, suited to Every Grade or Want. 
MORAL AND CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
ANNUAL TERM OF 9% MONTHS, SEPTEMBER 15th TO JULY ist. 


After years of toil a teacher needs the tonic air, sweet sleep, and sharp appetite 
of the sea-shore to avoid nervous prostration. All these are found in perfection at 
BRYANT SUMMER SCHOOL, besides beautiful scenery, an elegant mansion, 
home comforts, and a réstful combination of recreation with instruction. Advanced 
classes for teachers will cover the fields of classics, mathematics, ang other subjects to 
be taught by them in their own schools during the coming year. College students may 
take the freshman and sophomore years here. Young pupils are started in elementary 
classes in the Summer School in preparation for the work of the regular school year. 
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THE SCHOOL DOCK, UNDER THE SHADE AT THE FOOT OF THE CLIFF. 


O long and pleasant is the summer on Long Island, so peculiarly enjoyable is the climate at Bryant 
School, so many are the attractions of scenery, shade, tours, sailing, sea-bathing, so many the facilities 
for study, that tho Six-Months’ Summer Term, now open, will be a delightful memory to pupils, 

combining study with exercise ; giving at once health, pleasure, knowledge. Pupils may come now or as 

soon as convenient in order to finish the six-months’ term early in November or December, before cool weather, 
which begins about December 20th. Scholars wishing to take a winter term clsewhere may take the summer 
term here. Parents who will travel may send their children here now for the 6-months’ or 2-months’ term, 
orlonger. Parents planning their vacation may be at a loss where to leave their children till their return, or 
till college opens. The student may need some months of extra study under tutors to fit for entrance at 

Yale, Harvard, West Point, Annapolis, in September. Dryant Summer School is adapted to such pupils. 

They may come now, or when their present schools close, May or June, finish fitting at a cool, invigorating 

watering-place, and remain till college opens in autumn. Parents can make this arrangement now, then 

start on their vacation with no more anxiety, or spend the summer here with their children. In July and 

August, Chautauqua and Normal methods are used in part ; in-door classes close 12.30 p.m. ; the afternoon is 

given to tours for pleasure or instruction, science talks, or natural history lessons out-doors with some one 

of the faculty. College students are excused from open-air classes if studying for examination. July 2-7 

and September 9-14 will be holidays ; scholars remain at Bryant or visit friends. A sister of a pupil may 

reside with the ladies of the family ; an accomplished governess will be assigned her. Illustrated catalogue. 


Byrant’s Poems given to every student who enters the School through 
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BEAUTY 


» GRACE }; Delsarte 


: PRACTICAL 
a 3 Fine 


Illustrations 


DEMOREST’S 
FAMILY 


——— 69a} Philosophy 
t Health G92 yee | = 


FOR JUNE, 
NOW READY, 


Teaching How To: WALK 
and How To Srv, not only 
gracefully, but for the con- 
servation of vital energy ; 
How To Go Uprand Down 
Srarrs without causing fa- 
tigue or appearing awkward; 
How To Rest; How To Bow; 
HowTo Stoop; HOw To KNEEL; 
How To SECURE HARMONIC 
Porse, and thus overcome back- 
aches, pelvic troubles, dyspepsia, 
etc. y practicing this system 
you can gain complete mastery of 
self, chase away fast-gathering 
wrinkles, and become graceful 
without apparent consciousness 
of the fact. The illustrated exer- 
cises will be of great benefit to 
the ree p A man and woman, the 
— —— man, the Jarge 
army of nervously over-strain 
A Sampce age 9g og How NOT men and women,the old and young, 
f the professional man,—minister, 
lawyer, actor, lecturer,—in fact, all who use the voice or body will find that this 
system removes rather than teaches artificiality. This Number will also contain 
what every woman who drives ought to know, “ How TO HARNESS AND UNHARNESS 
A Horse.” Every detail illustrated. “CHINA PAINTING” will be taken up insuch 
a =. that even those who know nothing about painting nor have any taste for it 
can immediately commence decoration. “How TO READ CHARACTER FROM THE 
Noses,” with illustrations of the different kinds, will set you examining your own 
as well as that of your neighbors’. *“ PLANTS POISONOUS TO THE TOUCH” (beauti- 
fully illustrated) is seasonable and of practical interest. DEMOREST’s FAMILY 
MAGAZINE is for sale by all newsdealers; or, send 20 cents to the Publisher, 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 1S EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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It will pay you to find out by writing to C, L,. WEBSTER & CO., 3E, 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE BeH LAMP 


is so constructed that two distinct 
currents of air are contin 
ually passing up through 
the Burner, causing perfect 
combustion, and producing 
a Whiter, Clearer and 
Steadier Light than any 
other Lamp. 

IT IS THE ONLY 
Double Central Draught 
Lamp made. 

Every genuine B& H 
Lamp is stamped 


“The B&H.” 


In Styles, Finish, and 
Workmanship it is superior 
to all others. 

LARGEST VARIETY 
TABLE, BANQUET, HANG- 
ING and PIANO LAMPS, 

‘““The B& H” Lamps 
are sold by Leading Houses 
. Everywhere. 

\ Buy it and take no other. 
: MANUFACTURED BY 


| Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
LARGEST LAMP MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 








That standard and well-known preparation, 
‘* IMPERIAL GRANUM,” cannot be too highly com- 
mended, and we feel that we are acting in the 
interest of our readers when we say that it should 
always be kept on hand, for it is invaluable in all 
cases of sickness or debility. It is a food, not a 
medicine, easily and simply prepared, and as effica- 
cious for adults as infants. It can be retained by 
the most delicate of stomachs when nothing else will 
be, and not only bring back strength and health, but 
is palatable and delicious. We speak from experi- 
ence when we cordially and emphatically endorse 
this preparation. It has been used by every mem- 
ber of our family, and during convalescence from 
fever was the only food taken of any kind, and with 
the most gratifying results.— 7he Christian Leader, 
Boston, Mass., April 24, 1890. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
SHIPPING DEPOT, 


JOHN: CARLE & SONS, New York. 








A New Edition de Luxe of 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


LIMITED TO 1000 NUMBERED COPIES. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Thack- 
evay's writings, the nearest approach to the highest 
ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever attempted in 
this country. 

The type is froma new font especially cast for it, 
and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper, also especially made for it, combines the 
qualities of excellence in finish and in the materials 
used with a lightness of weight that prevents the vol- 
ume from being uncomfortably heavy to hold and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on 
account of the great variety and excellence, consist of 
210 woodcuts, mainly from drawings of the author, 
and reproductions from the drawings of Millais, 
Barnard, and Luke Fildes, together with two etched 
portraits, twenty original etchings, together with the 
famous etchings by George Cruikshank, over twenty- 
fiv: in number, and many photogravures from scenes 
referred to, 

All of these illustrations will be proof impressions 
on Imperial Japanese paper, especially imported for 
this work. 

The set will be completed in. 30 volumes, at the 
rate of about two volumes per month, 

Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, 
$2.50 per vol. 

(Ge lssued by subscription only, and no orders 
taken except for complete sets. Prospectus with 
Specimen, showing type, page, paper, etc., with speci- 
men illustration, mailed free on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE 


: MONTHS SPECIAL OFFER. OFFER, SUPERB 
i fin 8 THE D4 xe 


ARTAMATEUR. 


DEVOTED TO 
ART IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


\ 2 =x} 
Z—4 

ZA sely I[ustrated, Andaiso 
3 Superb Color Plates_and 8 pages of 

Working Designs in Each AEter. 
INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. Prac- 
tical Lessons (with designs) in Oil and Water Colors, Pastels, 
and Pen andink. China Painting (with special Color Plates), 
Modeling, y ring, etc. rip of Artis- 
tic Houses, with valuable tions for Decorating and Fur- 
nishing; Needlework a urch or Home, and from 24 to 40 


foli crow ith Art News, Criticism: 
Biographies, and Practical 



















Sy 
Articles on every kind of Art for 
eT 
ites are: res, a 
Scapes and Marines, Swallows, * fer PRO Lilacs 
15X22), Field Daisies, Roses, Nasturtiums,Azaleas, Puppies, 
{eis &c., with (extra) A RIVER LANDSCAPE (i4xa. 
Specimen copy, with 3 Color Plates and 8 of Work- 
ing Designs, for a5 cents, and Illustrated Ca’ of over 
zoo Color Studies free. 


{oO TMON: MARKS: PUBLISHER’ 
»23 UNION SQUARE-NEW YORIG 











Tuts Speciat Orrer is not open to the trade. To avail 
yourself ofit, you must send $2 and this COSMOPOLITAN advt 
direct to the above address, 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 














Solid Silver. 


EXCLUSIVELY. 













Extract of BEEF. 


A “home product” for American Homes. 





ble in every household; takes the place of 








STERLING. 


ee ee | WHITING MFG. OO. 


fresh meat and other “Stock” in soup mak- SILVERSMITHS. 





















ing; acts as a delicious and effective stimulant 
in cases of weakness and fatigue. 


lean Beef. 
Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S 


plication to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








every respect. 


ranked with the very best—a 
Always abreast with the times. 


STON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. 





NE EW YORK. 


EXTRAGT in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on ap- We make solid silver ony: and of but one grade— 
28, 
secure entire freedom from ‘false impressions, and 
the question, ‘‘ Is it silver or is it-plated?” is never 
raised concerning a gift bearing our trade-mark. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of prime | UN ION SQUARE & 16TH ST. 


therefore purchasers 
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“ When an intelligent man wants 
to purchase, he buys from parties 
whose standing in their several 
callings is a guarantee for the quality of their wares.” 

When the same man wishes to buy a bicycle 
he goes to those who have made cycle making a 
scientific study, and whose years of solid ex 
rience entitle him to expect THE BEST in 


For ten years we have been building high 
* grade cycles called “VICTORS.” It goes 
without contradiction that they have always 
leader of leaders. 
; Always in the lead. 
. “Victors make the pace.” An art catalog is worth getting. 
Lf OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
BO SAN FRANCISCO. 3 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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CLASS OF ’9gr, 


A REALIZED IDEAL. 


By Lucy GRAHAM CROZIER. 


Ya Dra 
Y NIVERSITY presidents, sup- 
} ported by unanimous facul- 
ties, and having means of 

: ) carrying on their work with- 
aS ER out regard to tuition or fees, 
a © have found the stand for 

Ss quality against numbers difficult to 
\.) maintain, and one who has not en- 
countered the actual experience can- 

not realize the labor and discouragement 
of establishing a system of instruction 
which will not be compromised and is yet 
dependent upon public patronage for sup- 
port, yet this is what Miss Conway has 
done. While still a young woman with- 
out capital and with only the profession- 
al influence gained through her work in 
the public schools, she relinquished a fair 
salary to make the experiment of estab- 
lishing a system of education for girls 
based on absolute thoroughness. Holding 
that society has as little use for idle, help- 
less women as for idle, helpless men, Miss 
Conway’s ideal of a strong, pure woman- 
hood is that which is able to adapt itself 
readily tothe conditions of individual life, 
making wise use of wealth and influence, 
if such be at command, or filling well 
some professional career if circumstances 
dictate or self support becomes necessary. 
Miss Conway was the first woman in 
Tennessee to assist in the organization of 
teachers’ institutes and she has been since 
an active worker in their interest. The 
first Southern woman to attend the teach- 






ers’ summer school at the North, she was 
the sole representative of the Souith at the 
first session of the Martha’s Vineyard sum- 
mer institute. July 18, 1884, she read a 
paper before the National Educational As- 
sociation at Madison, Wisconsin, on the 
needs of Southern women. It was widely 
copied, and the Chicago Times said of it: 
‘«The brainiest men and women teachers 
of every section were there, yet it was a 
woman of the South who presented the 
most interesting paper of thesession. The 
name of Miss Conway was 
on every tongue.’’ Two 
years later Miss Conway 
read a paper at Saratoga, 
and the fol- 
lowing year, 








CLARA CONWAY. 








THE SCHOOL, 


though not present, she was elected a 
member of the National Council during 
its session in San Francisco. In July 
she will read a paper before the South- 
ern association at Lookout mountain on 
the subject of a southern university for 
women, and a week later will present a 
report on physical culture before the Na- 
tional Council at Toronto. But nothing 
that she can say will express Miss Con- 
way's views half so well as a glance at 
what she has succeeded in doing. The 
beginning was made in 1878 with fifty 
pupils, one assistant and $300 of borrowed 
money. The Clara Conway institute of 
1891 has 300 pupils, a senior class of thirty, 
school property valued at $75,000, a strong 
faculty—nine of whom, former pupils, 
have been trained for special departments 
in the best schools cf this country and of 
Europe—while its graduates are filling 
every position of life, that of home maker, 
teacher, musician, artist and writer. And 
yet Miss Conway feels that the work is 
but begun. Her study of the needs of 
Southern women and the years she has 
spent in building up this system, have 
only shown her the necessity for some- 
thing more than any unendowed institu- 
tion can offer. 

Miss Conway has shown her apprecia- 
tion of the Northern colleges by sending 
pupils to them, but to a large number of 
those to whom she now wishes to open 
the doors of the Conway institute a course 
at Vassar or Wellesley is about as possible 
as a triy to the moon. 


PUBLISHER'S SUPPLEMENT. 








3 Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia, 
in a recent address to 
the trustees and asso- 
ciate members of Bar- 
nard college, called 
attention to two new 
fields of labor that are 
opening up at the 
present time—super- 
vision of public 
schools and _ acade- 
mies and the organi- 
zation of charities, 
which he claims 
women can do as well 
as, in some respects 
better than, men. But 
this work, he adds, 
requires requisite 
training, the highest scientific training. 

The plan for extending the course of 
the Conway institute and for opening up 
new departments does not look merely 
to the demand of those who intend to en- 
ter some profession or to fit themselves 
for some remunerative employment. The 
intention is to furnish an advanced course 
in the liberal and fine arts, in literature 
and in zesthetics ; but since the great need 
is at preseut to help those least able to 
help themselves, the crown and flower 
of the undertaking is the training of 
young women for professional work ; 
to enable them to fill the positions of 
teachers in the public schools, of organ- 
izers and principals of academies, of spe- 
cialists in the sciences and in music and 
in art, and to fit them to do effective work 
in any benevolent or reform movement in 
which they may find themselves  inter- 
ested. It is idle to expect untrained and 
incompetent teachers to inspire the ambi- 
tion of ignorant pupils or to arouse the 
interest of indifferent parents. Nosystem 
of training ever has or ever will of itself 
make teachers, but it is impossible to have 
teachers except through training, and for 
this end alone it were well to give the 
Clara Conway institute the $500,000 that 
is needed for the thorough equipment of a 
university. 

By establishing such a university as 
the young women of the South today de- 
mand, in connection with the Clara Con- 
way institute many problems would be 


solved. ‘The cost of the course of such a 
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university, if it would meet the needs of 
the majority, should not exceed $200 a 
vear, and a preparatory school and de- 
partments where deficiencies might be 
made good would be absolutely necessary : 
ill this the Conway institute is prepared 
to furnish. It is impossible to touch in 
detail upon every appointment, but in 
884 Miss Conway’s pupils numbered 250, 
and it became apparent that permanent 
accommodations must be provided. A few 
public-spirited citizens, impressed with 
the spirit of the woman who had fought 
such heavy odds, formed a stock company, 
incorporated the school and had a build- 
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considered the groundwork of excellence, 
and careful supervision is given to those 
whose opportunities have been limited. 
Great attention is given to letter writing 
and to all forms of composition work ; a 
graduate of Eastman's Business college 
has charge of classes in penmanship. 
Greek and [Latin are optional except 
where pupils intend entering college, but 
the course in literature and history is ex- 
ceptionally broad and comprehensive. A 
notable feature of the institution is the 
boarding department. It is a handsome 
fou1-story building fitted up with every 
modern convenience and surrounded by 





THE HOME. 


ing erected. It was Miss Conway’s prop- 
osition that it be called the Margaret 
Fuller school, but the trustees decided 
promptly that it should be named, in 
honor of its founder, the Clara Conway 
institute. The school building has ample 

ounds—a lot 149 x 318 feet—assembly 
hall, recitation rooms, library, laborato- 

s, et caetera. The studio was constructed 

ith regard to a fine northern light, and 
in this department pupils are led from the 
simplest cast studies to the antique and 
to life. The advantages for the study of 
music are unusual; a number of music 
ms open upon a central hall and nine- 


TO 
teen Knabe pianos are in use. The work 
* elocution is the same as that of the 
Boston School of Expression. While the 
course of study is liberal and comprehen- 
ve, reading, writing and spelling are 


ample grounds handsomely improved. 
The Home is a short distance from the 
school building, and this complete separa- 
tion of the two is admirable. It gives 
pupils an entire change when the day's 
work is finished, and enables those in 
charge to make of this department a home 
in character as well as in name. 
Recognizing that true development is 
not possible if one single faculty of mind, 
heart or physique be neglected, Miss 
Conway has not been content to introduce 
simply advanced methods of intellectual 
culture. She has used every effort to sus- 
tain a system of discipline mild but firm, 
which looks beyond the conduct of today 
to permanent character building and has 
given her personal attention to the sub- 
ject of physical culture. The entire fourth 
floor of the Home is fitted up as a gym- 
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A VIEW IN THE HOME GROUNDS. 


nasium with a skilled specialist, a pupil of 
Doctor Sargent, in charge. Acting upon 


her theory of helping ambitious girls to 
help themselves, Miss Conway has held 
out substantial inducements to pupils ex- 
hibiting industry and talent. 


Instead of 
medals she has distributed money, making 
it possible for pupils to continue their stud- 
ies at Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. 

Memphis is an excellent situation for 
such an university, being easily acces- 
sible to a large area of country. It is 
the metropolis of a section of great nat- 
ural wealth, and one which is developing 
rapidly. Situated on one of the highest 
bluffs of the Mississippi, the climate from 
October to June is genial and bracing ; 
the supply of pure artesian water and an 
excellent system of drainage have made of 


it one of the healthiest cities 
of the country; there has not 
been one serious case of ill- 
ness in the Home of the Con- 
way institute during its ex- 
istence. 

The limits of this article 
will not admit of details, but 
it is not necessary to multiply 
argument. There is imme- 
diate use for an university for 
Southern women, and no wo- 
man of the South is so fitted 
to organize and conduct this 
university as Miss Clara Con- 
way. 

The work has been already 
too long delayed. Before the 
opening of another school 
term steps should be taken 
looking to the establishment 
in connection with the Clara 

Conway institute of an university exhibit- 
ing the best methods and the most ad- 
vanced systems of education. Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars is the sum required 
to do the work thoroughly. This would 
insure wide advantages at small cost to 
500 pupils and would furnish a number of 
free scholarships. 

Certainly, in view of the great promise 
that the future holds for the South, it is 
not too much to ask that the advantages 
which are so freely extended to her young 
men be in a measure, at least, repeated 
to the hundreds of young women who 
are eager for the opportunity to increase 
their power of usefulness, and whose as- 
sistance is so much needed in the solu- 
tion of economical, ethical and _ social 
problems. 
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AN ENTERING WEDGE. 


The Messrs. VAN Houten have put an enter-. 
ing wedge into unhealthy domestic economy, 








troduced it so thoroughly all 
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y advertising a pure, soluble cocoa, 

STANDARD as a substitute for tea and coffee. As STANDARD 
COCOA inventors and original patentees of COCOA 
OF THE cocoa, the Van HuvuTEn’s have in- OF THE 
WORLD. WORLD. 
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Van Houten’s Cocoa, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, 








over Europe that “Van Hovu- 
TEN’s Cocoa” has become 
a household word. The 
end of the wedge 
which has been, in- 
serted here is 
fast making 
way for the 
“ LEADING 



















Van Houten’s 


Cocoa, 
“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
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New-York: . 
330 Fifth Avenue. Ovington Brothers, Fulton and Clark Sts. 








Souvenir Spoons. 


HE custom of collecting odd and peculiar spoons, as mementoes of 

places visited, finds continued encouragement in the new and 
artistic designs added to Ovington Brothers’ interesting stock of these 
articles, The three designs of Coffee Spoons here shown are pleasing 
productions of the silversmith’s art, as well as illustrations of local 
characteristics. Thus, the New York Spoon shows the New York coat- 
of-arms, faithfully designed and true in eyery detail, while the Brooklyn 
Spoon bears in its bowl a fine bas-relief of the celebrated Brooklyn 
Bridge, the handle being surmounted by Bartholdi’s Statue of ‘‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the World.” 





The prices of these Spoons are: 
No. 1 New York Spoon, gold bowl, - - $2.50 
‘* 3 Brooklyn Spoon, 12. - = 2a 
‘“* 2Princess Orange Spoon, - - - 2.50 
Other interesting designs are now in process of production. Catalogue 


of Silver, etc., sent free on request. 


Brooklyn : 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s Formula, 
Is the only preparation of the Hypophosphites extracted from 





and Debility. It nourishes brain and nerves, restores lost vigor, 
sustains in activity mental and physical powers, prevents nervous 
prostration and premature age. It is the best preventive known 


for Consumption. Pamphlet, with testimonials from leading physicians, 
sent free, For sale by Druggists. Sent Ly mail ($1.00) from 56 West f ff) 
25th Street, New York. id a 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label (3~ 


On the 
Ragged Edge 


—The clothes that are washed with- 
out Pearline. If you get them 





clean by the necessary rubbing 
with soap, they will soon get ruined 
by the wear of it. 
Pearline saves the wear, 
by saving the work—there is 
little or no rubbing. It does no 
harm to any- thing that it washes, and it washes every- 
thing. Use Pearline, and use less labor. Labor is use- 
less, if you use Pearline, for it is unnecessary. 
The peddlers and prize givers must be there, lest why should on 


The of despair. 
use such methods and claim their goods ‘‘the same as,” or ‘‘as good a 


E d Pearline. IT’S FALSE—Pearline has no equal and is never peddled. 
ge 240 TAMES PYLE, New York — 





HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 


handsome table 
Haviland 
China 


7s a necessity. 








EXTRA LARGE ROAST DISH. Handles—Beeve’s head in platinum and gold with 
gold edge and border. Sold only in Roast Set. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 14 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 





























Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 

imitations. 
label. 
14 cents. 


pint glass jars. 


Leave Sixth Avenue Elevated Road at Franklin Street. 








“No Admittance.” 


How familiar this sign! How well it helps to hide the 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- 
Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, 


First-class grocers keep them, but look out for 
None genuine without this trade-mark on the 
A sample can sent on receipt of price of postage, 


Packed in quart, pint and % pint cans, and in 1% 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 





unclean mysteries of 
many canning factories! 

But here’s a contrast! 
Our mammoth canning 
kitchen (we like this 
name better than fac- 
tory), is open for in- 
spection from morning 
till night, and we will 
be glad to send a card 
of admittance to any 
reader of this periodical 


who cares to write for it. 





Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 
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= PIMPLES 


The only really successfu! 
preventive and cure of pimples, 
blotches, blackheads, red, rough 
and oily skin, and most com 
plexional disfigurations, is that 
greatest of all Skin Purifiers and 
Beautifiers, the celebrated 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For irritating and scaly hu- 
mors of the scalp, with dry or 
falling hair, red, rough hands, 
chaps, painful finger ends with 
shapeless nails, and _ simple 
humors of the skin and scalp of 
infancy and childhood, it is 
simply infallible. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, CUTICURA SOAP is simply 
incomparable as a Skin-Purifying Soap, unequaled for the Toilet, and without a 
rival for the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red and oily skin, and most complexional disfigurations. It derives its remarkable 
medicinal properties from CUTICURA, the great skin cure, but so delicately are 
they blended with the purest of toilet and nursery soap stocks that the result is a 
medicated toilet soap incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, 
while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most noted and expensive 
of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention of facial biemishes, and for giving 
a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, and for cleansing the scalp and 
invigorating the hair, it is without a peer. In a word, it purifies, beautifies, and 
preserves the skin, scalp, and hair as no other soap does, and hence its sale is 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the 
world. Price, 25 cents. 


Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, 


And other itching, sc and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, permanently, 
and economicall Fn {a Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Caren, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Price: Curicura the great Skin Cure, 50 cents; Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 
25 cents; Curicura Reso.venrt, the new Bloor Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, $1.00, Prepared by Porrer Druc 
AND CHemicat Corporation, Boston, Mass. @> ‘ALL AsouT THE BLoop, SkIN, SCALP, AND Hair,” mailed free to any 
address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 illustrations, too Testimonials. A bcok of priceless value, affording information not 
obtainable elsewhere. 








Wd 





When you write, please mentiun ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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recommend, * Gourrud’s 
Cream ’ as the least harm- 

ful of all the skin parte. 
a) 


tions” For sale 0 
Druggists ene ‘ancy 
Goods rs in theU. S., 


Canadas and Barope. 
Ferp. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 
87 Great Jones st, N.Y. 


RSEVERANCE. 


ice, 10 cents, postpaid. 





pax the “po, PE 
r 


For old and young. 





STANDARD NOVELTY CO., Salem, Mass, 
. mits oe 
ai eS um FREE with : each of 


7 00. aes 


j 1008" ede nites e var only 86.30. 


3 co s. Noneof theo 
et contains any my and 
all are guaran muine rge 
Price sete, | ote LFREE. 


STANDARD $ STAMP CD.,$r. Lows, Mo. 


60 assorted, beautifu! Silk and Satin pcs. 
Ba enough to cover s00sq. in., 25¢.; best pes, 
Lemarle’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. F 


TYPEWRITERS. 











THY Wo 
and larger pack, $1. 










Largest like establishment in the world. First-class | 


Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Unpreju- 
diced advice given on all makes. es sold on 
monthly payments. Lia nel -~ title a ge 





Any instrument manufact , privilege 
examine, EXCHANGING A. SPECTA Y. foerebiion 
book and pack: box free. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
Two (2 TYPEWR wr IteR .) illustrated catalogues Free. 
te Broadway, New York. 
HEADGUARTERS, 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
We are offering our fine and elegant 
BUCK-BOA ~ DS 
nd SURREYS. 
(hung on our oneal Half Eliptic 
Spring]. 





At very low prices. Write for Catalogue, 

Park Phaetons, Buggies, Phaetons, Road Wag- 
ons, Fine Pertland Cutters, Two-Seated 
Russian Sleighs. 

Warter.Loo Wacon Co., L’1’p, 


{2 Mention this ad. Waterloo, N. Y. 


THE ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet interesting to every one who wears 
, sent free on receipt of name and address on postal card, 
, Brockton, Mass. 











The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
ran eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
asystem less able than usual to combat injurious 
influences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 

tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements nec essary to bone growth, and is 


absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full desc ription 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, 0. 


Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 


FACTS 


| by it. 


=/H_G.F. Koch & Co, 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR MAGNIFICENT 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


OCCUPYING OVER 214 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE, IN 


125th Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues. 


With the finest and best selected stock of mer- 
chandise ever exhibited in New York above 237d 
Street, consisting of 


Silks, Millinery, Furniture, 
Dress Goods, Ribbons, Picturesand Frames; 
| Mourning Goods, Farasoils, Dressmaking, 
| Cloths, Wash Goods, Cloaks, 
| Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Underwear, Shoes, 
Blankets, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 
Men’s Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 
Gloves, China, Furs, 
Handkerchi¢ds, Glass, Boys lothing, 
Notions, House furnishings, Trunks, 
Rugs, Curtains, Shawls, 


Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries, &c., 
will be offered at fa: as usual, lower than any 
other house. Our Ulustrated Fashion Catalogue 
mailed free, upon application, to parties residing out 
of town. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
132 to 140 West 25th St., } New York. 


141 to 149 West (24th St., 
TOILET HINTS. 
WHICH OUGHT TO INTEREST 
LADIES. 

When art approaches the nearest to nature it must 
be admitted that perfection has almost been reached. 
The same holds true with regard to the toilet. Na- 
ture sométimes gives out, and it is here that science 
supplies the deficiency. Gray hair is never so be- 
coming as the original color was, no matter how you 
may persuade yourself to the contrary. No lady 
therefore should remain gray, because the necessity 
can be removed by the applicaticn of the Imperial 
Hair Regenerator. Its merits cannot be disputed 
for one moment, as the complete indorsements of 
Adelini Patti, Fanny Davenport, the Court hair- 
dressers of London, Mesdames Duke and Rumball, 
are indisputable. Any color or shade can be produced 
It is unaffected by sea baths or Russian baths, 
and leaves the hair beautifully glossy; indeed it 
rivals nature itself. Those who doubt this should 
send sample of hair to the Imperial Chemical Co., 
54 West 23d Street, New York, and it will be re- 
generated to the Patti, Cleopatra or any desired shade 
free of charge. It is sold by all respectable hair- 
dressers and druggists at $1.50 and $3 per bottle. 
Absolute satisfaction is guaranteed where our own 
artists apply the generator. 

The affliction of superfluous hair is one of the 
most annoying that a lady can be subjected to. Such 
annoyances need no longer be tolerated. The 
Imperial Hair Remover will remove superfluous 
hair without the slightest pain, irritation or fear of 
disfigurement to the most delicate skin. Sceptical 
ladies who call at our reception. rooms can test the 
truth of what we say free of charge. The Remover is 
sent by mail securely sealed on receipt of one dollar. 

















THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY or NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . . : ° . . . ° $14'7,154,961 20 











Reserve on Policies at 4%, . ° ° ‘ é . e 2 ‘ _ eee 00 


Liabilities other than a a ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - ‘i 505,359 82 
9 ,981,233 38 


Surplus, ° ° r ‘ ° > 7 : ; e 
Receipts from all sources, ‘ : s ‘ ‘ ft J P 34,978,778 69 





Payments to Policy-Holders, . . ey ee ° 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, . ° ° ° e ° ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, ° ° . é , - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond and Mort Loans, ° é > ‘ $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ‘ ° - “ - 61,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° : P ‘ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ‘ ‘ : . 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . re 4 . 4 7,133,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 








From the Surpius above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, . en ere eer 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, . ° ° . . . - 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . c  * (Ce a eee eas 3,859,759 O7 


In Payments to Policy-Holders, ° ° . i iL Sach Pe 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, . ° ° . ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . . ° . . ° 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 


, isks Risks Payments to . 

Year. PR... Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884..... $34,681,420..... $351,789,285..... $13,928,062 19..... $19,095,318 41..... $103,876,178 51 
1885..... 46,507,189..... 368,981,441.. .. 14,402,049 90..... 20,214,954 28..... 108,908,967 51 
| Ue 56,882,719..... 898,809,208..... 18,129,108 74. ... 21,137,176 67..... 114,181,963 24 
1887..... 69,457,468..... 427,628,933..... 14,128,423 60..... 23,119,922 46..... 118,806,851 88 
Wee. sca: 108,214,261..... 482,125,184..... 14,727,550 22..... 26,215,982 52..... 126,082,153 56 
ae 151,602,488. ... 565,949,984..... 15,200,608 38..... 81,119,019 62.... 186,401,828 02 
ae 160,985,986. ... 688,226,865... . 16,978, 200 ae 34,978.778 69..... 147,154,961 20 





New York, January 28th, 1891. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Samvat E, Sprovutts, Oniver Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. THEODORE MorForp. 
Luciws Rosinson. Henry W. Smirn. Cuarves R. HENDERSON. Wi1u1aM Bascock. 
Samugt D. Bascock. Rosert OLyPHANT. GerorceE Buss. Preston B. Piums. 
Georce S. Cor. Georce F. Baker. Rurus W. PeckHam. SruyvEsANT Fisu. 
Ricuwarp A. McCurpy. Jos. THOMPSON. J. Hopart Herrick. Aucustus D. Jumuiarp. 
James C. HoLpEn, Duptey Otcorr. Wm. P. Dixon, Cuarues E, Mitter, 
HERMANN C. Von Post. Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISS, AaMEs W, Hustep. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. uLien T. Davies. Henry H. Rocers. ALTER R. GILLETTE. 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. AUCHINCLOss. James E, GRanniss. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 
ARCHIRALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors : 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 
When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








Will you can this 


season? 


Here is the help for you—Mrs. Rorer’s 
Canning and Preserving. You may do 
without it, but can certainly win better 
results by having it. Plenty of variety. 
Tells of putting up fruits and vegetables ; 
marmalades, butters, jellies, drying and 
pickling. Have one? 

Paper covers, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


What’s the matter 


with Mrs. Rorer’s Hot Weather Dishes for 
this summer’s use? Don’t you ever grow 
tired of thinking about the table? This 
little book is the thing to ward off worry 
and help you keep cool. 
Paper covers, ” cents ; 
Mrs. RORER’S Cook Book ever fresh; 
good for all seasons. 


cloth, 75 cents. 


postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
ARNOLD & CO., 420 Library St., Philada. 
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Price, $1.75. Sent, 





When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


THE 
“Peter Stuyvesant ” 
Coffee Spoon. 


The most interesting souvenir 
spoon ever made. The statuette 
has been taken from an old au- 
thentic woodcut, the modelling 
and finish being a marvel of the 
Silversmith’s Art. We will send 
it to any address for $4.00, sub- 
ject to return and payment re- 
funded if unsatisfactory in any 
particular. We have the largest 
variety of souvenir spoons in 
New York. Keeping in stock 
every design made representing 
Cities and Towns from Boston 
to Alaska. 


Our special New York spoene are 
“* Knickerbocker,” ‘“ Ri Pp v pe n 
Winkle,” “ * Anneke Jans,” Coff 
Orange, Tea, and Dessert Spoons, 
$1.25 to $4.00. 


Send for illustrated price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
17 Union Square, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1 1844, 


















IF YOU MAKE USE OF FLORIDAWATER | 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 





THIS IS THE GEN 


MURRAY & LANMAN 
BOTH THE PERFU 
NAME 
























IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 

The Shutter Is always set. 

Covered with Leather. 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of 
Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


3 S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Q@. CAMERA. 

















The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or horizontally. Can be used either 
with aur cut Films or Plates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER PENDING. 
, Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and filled with fine Combination Instan- 
taneous Achromatic Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two Film Holders. 


Price, complete, only $17.50. The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 


Use of dark room on main floor of our store free. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 


591 Broadway, New York. 


48 years established in this line of business. 













“ON DECK” ‘i’ FIRE. 
We are now nicely situated in our new quarters, and are 


READY FOR BUSINESS. 


Send in your orders for Chubb’s “ Trade-Mark” 
Rods and Angling Supplies. We have a few of those 
Elegant Catalogues left with the colored plates of artifi- 
cial flies and angling papers. 

Send 25c. for catalogue. This may be deducted from first 
{ order for goods amounting to $1.00 or more by enclosing coupon 
found in catalogue. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE Fishing-Rod Manufacturer, 
POST MILLS, VT. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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 PrANos, ORGANS. 


The improved method of fastening strings 
of Pianos, invented by us, is one of the 
most important improvements ever made, 
making the instrument more richly musical 
in tone, more durable, and less liable to 
get out of tune. 

Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs and 
Pianos excel chiefly in that which is the 
chief excellence in any musical instrument, 
quality of tone. Other things, though 
important, are much less so than this. An 
instrument with unmusical tones cannot 
Illustrated catalogues of new 
styles sent free. .. 


be good. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Organ & Piano Co., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 














A Metallurgist decides the mixture of ores for casting of iron 
plate in piano with reference to greatest strength, and its part 
| in production of tone. After casting, this plate is fastened over 
| sounding board to skeleton frame of instrument. The strain 
| caused by tension of strings in best overstrung upright pianos 
is from eight to ten tons, The iron plate in 


The Everett Piano, 


through peculiar distribution of braces, insures great strength, 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHU RCH co., Cincinnati, O. 
“From Andante to Allegro, * an illustrated pamphlet, will 
| be sent free to any one who will mention where this advertise- 
| ment was seen, 
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WOODWORTH’ 
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When you write, please mention 


ERFUMES==—* 


made from 


FLOWERS 


LAND of FLOWERS. 


TRADE Mark 
is on 


the bottle 





ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send us 20 cents in stamps, and we will send a 
asample of JAPAN HYACINTH and 11 o' 
specialties. ADDRESS 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERF. CO., 


46 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 
“The Cosmopolitan,” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 
LATEST SHADES AND NEWEST STYLES. 
Sold by dealers in fine goods, Manufactured by 





JOSEPH LOTH & CO., New York. 


THE NEW MODEL, 


LATEST and BEST 
MOWER. 


















For 
simpli- 
city, dur- 
ability and 
uality of 
wut, it is un- | 
equalled, while 
= r lightness of 
t excels by a 

Gres T cceuing any 
yA other Lawn Mower | 

‘made, Send for circn- 

toglar and price-list, 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUPF'’G CO. 


a, N. ¥. 


Received Highest Gold Medal | 
Award of Franklin Institute as a 
legitimate Art Tool. Itis invaluable 
to crayon and water color portrait 
artists. Saves time, gives finest 
. technical effects. Send for de- 
scription, The use of the Air Brush is profitable, and will 
repay careful investigation. 


AIR BRUSH MPG. 60, 60 Nassan Street, Rockford, TI. 


P AIN Troors 
WITH 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will rnn from it pure andclean. It my mapey 4 
the surface of any other paint, and will last +4 - 


times ually nseful for any iron wo for 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, Nes 


FF hat (gains wew BICYCLES 
pwc pocreg pan aE 


+81 5 
Br ions field Roadster, Saclesstaee ible “ «81 7 
Amer. Champion, highes t $1 
Othersascheap,a!! makes new or2ahd, i. lowest prices. Send for 
Cata & save money. Rouse, Hazard & . 28 GSt. Peoria, IL 














That those who uy divi. 
dend paying mining stocks 
from us.in uine cases ont ot 
ten, come back for more, or 
send tt their friends to us? 


The securities we recom 
mend pay larger dividends 
than any others in the mar- 
ket, are as safe as govern- 
ment bonds, and can be 





BECAUSE 


turned into cash on twenty-four ‘hours notice, 


Investigate for yoursell. TAYLOR & RATHVON, 


Refs: sete Nat'l Bank. Mining Investments 
‘ 


DENVER, COLO. 


P to Investors in Portland (Ore- 
guarantee ed roils gon) Real Estate! Safer than 
ore Profitable than Mines! As good as U. S. 
Bonds! Send for form of contract under which large and safe 
profits are made on investments in Portland Real Esta 
Weare handling choice business and residence property in th e 
City and suburbs, much of which will double in value in two 
years. Residence property sold on Easy Terms or Monthly 
Installments, Correspondence Solicited. References: U.S 
Senators Dolph and Mitchell, Merchants’ National, Commer: 
National and Portland Savings Banks, or any prominent finar 


cial institution in this city. Borthwick Batty & Co. Portland Ore, 
i) MONTHLY for our Lots earns you 5 times more mone, 
than savings banks. Sure 20 to 100° 

Vrite Tacoma Investment Co,, Tacoma, Wash. 0 
Opnet FIRST MORTCACE LOANS 


Absolutely secure. Interest pay 

Or semi-annually by draft on New York 
Cornea atten given te all loan« 
Zig hest ref emces, Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


ACOMA 22. 000 Gane ona $o. 00 Per Month buy buys 4 


lot adjoining! Purine Lutheran University, located in Taco 
ma’s choicestsuburb. Lots clear, level, dry ,on motor ]ine 
now in operation. 'Twill double before it is paid for. 
Ward I’. Smith, Tacoma, Wash. 


Gotmevetal ° 









































SAVE MONEY. BICYCLE 


Send tor prices to 


A.W. GUMPS CO. Dayton, 0. 





a» ums, a 
Type in exchange 
i 33 Safety, be hig ries tires. 8 15. pO. 
y ° 22s ai 
Inch Safer}, balls to b'g's and pedals, 55.00. 


WiGH GRADE 


CATALOGUE FREE 


UNION CYCLE MFcGCO, 


HIGHLANDVILLE MASS. 





Diamond Frame, Steel Dro my = Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball 


SOVES DIAMOND S4FETY SHEL DAMOND SAFER 


“% toall pais ‘arts, im 


. Pedals. Susp: asion Saddle- 


can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel- 


S staicriy HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





Bicycle hmm 7 R 4 


Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page (Illustrated Catalogue te. | 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods of All Kinds, etc. | 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS 





When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 


co. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVER siniasinithal PEPAR TMENT. 


PRESERVES 








CLEANSES BEAUTIFIES | <li. 


FOR Te TEETH 


ep eee ail 








LILLIAN RUSSELL writes as follows: 
NEwW-YORK. 
My Dear Mrs. AYER :—I have used your Récamier 
Cream with the most delightful results. 
I find it deliciously refreshing, and shall never con- 
sider my toilet complete without it. 
Very cordially yours, 


Récamier Cream will cure a bad complexion 
and preserve a good one. 

It is the only preparation of its kind endorsed 
by physicians, and declared by them beneficial 
and harmless. 

It is not a cosmetic, but a remedy, to be applied 
at night and washed off in the morning. 


Price, $1.50 per jar. For sale by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods Dealers, and by 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
305 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 


Send for pamphlet of RECAMIER TOILET PREPARA- 
‘ ee TIONS,—the choicest, purest, and daintiest in the worlc. 
JILLIAN Russeit as “ HARRIET” IN ° ° : 

“Poor JONATHAN.” Prompt attention given to mail orders. 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S NEW BOOK. 


She Publishes a Book Entitled “(HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” 
Like the Philanthropist She is, Gives it FREE THIS WEEK. 


T the urgent request of thousands of her patrons, Mme. A. RUPPERT, 
the world-renowned by age Specialist. and famous lecturer, has jus! 





published a handsome book, giving the public the benefit of her years of 
study and experience. The book is written In plain and sensible lan; age, 
showing how any one can obtain and maintain perfection of the face and form. 
It is of sterling value, coming as it does from so eminent an authority, and 
cannot fail to . of interest to every man or woman who regards personal ap- 

It is hand ly illustrated, and is really an ornament to any 
library, vote handsomely bound in leatherette cover, in gold. 

UPPE T expects to distribute 50,000 copies o ae ——_ this week 
anak Pos pa aah. so don’t fail to call erly and get To those 
living outside the city Mme. yb 5 kindly offers to area o OW TO BE 
BE. putt FUL” free on socelnt f fc to cover actual cost of pesteee. 

A. RUPPERT’S WORLD-RENOWNED FACE BLEACH, which is 
seecent teed as the only effective cure for Blemishes of the Complexion, is sold 
all over the civilized world at 2,00 per bottle, or 8 bottles (usually required 
to clear the complexion), $5.00. 


SG A, HUNOONG, cs cones ad teres trom. 


”. 








When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan. 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR | 


| 
| 
! 
| 








Every Gentleman 
Should use one. 





Perfect Security 
Against Cutting. 


A Magnificent 
Silwer Steel Blade. 








Travelers cannot 
Praise it too highly. 





Easily Sharpened. 








Perfectly simple. 
Can be used at sight. 





An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 





For Sale at all Stores 
Send for Circulars. or as below, to 








mr 


~-S& DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC SHAVING BRUSH. 3 


There is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Razor, and Shaving Brush, 
and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is — toevery one. The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using. No “ pul Hf 











ing” is possible. Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first ‘trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need be had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. One week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin willfeel exquisitely cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. 

Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
a to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady flow (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the voy root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


SS = Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. 





*K AGENTS WANTED. *K | 
Pall Mall Electric Association, “.20°%one" 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ies’ Vehicles’ 


IS ONE OF OUR GREAT SPECIALTIES. 


‘Ladies’ Carts, 
Ladies’ Phaetons and 
Ladies’ Road Wagons 


OF ALL KINDS. 


WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS oF THE CELEBRATED 


A MURRAY Murray $55. 95 Buggies 


$66.90 TURNOUT 
This includes our MuRRAY $55.95 $5.95 ieee, 


Brewster Side Bar Buggy and MURRAY Write for our Catalogue of the “‘ MURRAY ”? Vehicles and 
$10.95 Single Strap Harness. Harness, we will send it to you FREE. 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. Murray Building, Cincinnati, “0. 


Annihilators of High Prices and Exorbitant Profits. 



































THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 5 


~- 








For Harness, Buggy Tops, “Sadiles, Fly Nets, Treveliag- Bags, Military Ei 


ments, Etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or salt off, smut or crock by handling; does not lose its 
lustre by age: dust will not stick to work finished with it. Is Nor A VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, 


Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


Age, stability, d th- J 
PENN Aza, sound mathe Cet ik 
MUTUA L testable policies ‘ the rh wee AY YCL 


best extension system ; 


low.cost. Address, 921-3- 
LIFE Crestnut Street, Philadelphie Liesig COMPANY'S EXTRAGT OF BEEF. 


Indispensable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 























Key-Winding Watches made Stem-Winders. ( 


Over forty thousand American Watches (men’s 
sizes) have been altered to stem winders by means 
of Abbott’s Patent Stem Winding Attachments. 
Leave watch with your Jeweler or send direct to 


HENRY ABBOTT, Mfr., 4 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Remove May Ist to Wo. 14 Maiden Lane. 
When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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IMPROVED RIDER HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE. 


For supplying water to country residences, Institutions, Stock Farms, or other places where a supply 
of water is needed and only unskilled labor is employed. 


OVER 10,000 IN USE IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Absolutely Safe. No 
Complications. 








A Child Can 


Operate It. A Supply of 


Water Without 
Depending 
on the Wind. 


Wonderfully 
Simple. 





Use coal, wood, gas, or kerosene as fuel, Special pumps for deep or artesian wells. Our Engine 
has a record of sixteen years = we gladiy refer to our earliest customers. Send 5 cents (stamps) for 96- 
page Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 37 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


_We are the ORIGINAL MAKERS and the only concern building the engine entirely é in their own s shops. 


“¢ *& STATON. 1849 : 















* t 
HOT WATE cru, Ges 
ONLY BY iPee> 

| fu RNACE Ci 
b _ & 209 WATER STN.Y. 


49 DEARBORN ST.CHi 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








THE 


= les Dunning Patent Wrought-lron Boiler 


With Self-Feeding Coal Magazine, is the Best for 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATING, 


Sas And insures 2 warm House night and day. Over 16,000 in use. Keeps steam up 
constantly. Also Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and 
Machinery generally. Manufactured by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO., 


26 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


=. New York Office, - - 36 Park Place. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description, and Price Lists. 

TRADE MARK. Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. Agents wanted. 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 











a 

















THE 


SPENCE” 
HEATER, 


Each section an INDEPEN- 
DENT BOILER. 

All parts made io GAUGE 
and INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Has the least NUMBER of JOINTS. 

Any part may be replaced without DISTURB- 





ING the piping. 

Burns HARD or SOFT COAL, WOOD, COKE, 
GAS or OIL. 

These Heaters are NOT OVERRATED. 


Send for Catalogue and Discounts to 


National Hot-Water Heater Co, 


94 Centre St., 195 Ft. Hill Sq., 


NEW YORK. BOST ON. CHICAGO. 
Cahill, Collins & Co., 408 North Fourth Street, 


ST, LOUIS. 





ESTABLISHED 1887. 


PERFECT, i", 


HEATER ppg FOR CIRCULARS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 





Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
84 ,. 


LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


108 Lake St., 











When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Year atcr year Mr. Shoppell’s designing has been awarded 
the first placc, but this year he has fairly surpassed himse!f. *. * 
We speak whereof we know when we commend Mr. Shoppell as 
worthy of every confidence and his books as deserving of the highest 
praise."—New York World. 





STABLE AND CARRIAGE HOUSE OF LOW COST. 
SPECIMEN DESIGN FROM BOOK No. 8. 

My complete list of new design books oe | 1891 is as follows: In 
addition to the 25 “classified” designs, each book (except No. 32) 
contains 14 designs of various costs, making 39 designs in each book. 
Large views, floor plans and full ge pe are given 

Book No. 4 contains 25 Desi signs of 73 Cottages 


25 1,000 Cottages 

a ~ sa 25 od 1,500 Cottages 

= =i - 25 ” 2,000 Cotiages 
= - > 25 be 2.500 Houses 
sed oa - 25 ~ 8,000 Houses 
Ed *” - 2 8,300 Houses 
2 . 25 “ 8,500 Houses 
Ke “ 27 = 25 - 4,000 Houses 
- * 28 . 25 9 4,500 Houses 
#: “ ” — = 5.000 Houses 
. 2. * ae $000 Houses 

“ 3 5 « 


500 How 
ne Ko. a 2 contains 20 Designs of Double Cdeupnent 20 Designs 
of Stables. 

Book No, 33 contains 25 Designs of Ten Fooeees | poe Houses. 
Re ay > ‘Mat fel i val 4 books, $3 ; -- gy —" : full as 
(15 books), “ ailec ¥, ost. repal on oe 4 0 price 
Address HO: PPELL Architect, 

Mention this Magasioe 3 Broadway, New York. 





gee Mystic Range, have received 
s wherever exhibited, 


, and the Ma 
highest award 


Received Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair just closed at Boston. 


This Furnac 





The BOSTON HEATER Furnace for heating with 
warm air only, or in combination with hot water, as shown in 
the above cut, has become deservedly popular. 

We guarantee it te give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular if properly arranged and used. 

A good heating apparatus is a blessing, but a poor one 
is a curse, 

May we send you a descriptive circular with references— 
letters from users ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


34 to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New. York, 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISH. 


f points: Fiwe Walls, Charcoal 
Bomovable for Cleanliness, Solid Iron Shelves, Dry Cold 


WE PROVE ALL OUR CLAIMS. 








INSIST ON HAVING THE GEM AND SEE THAT IT 1S LABELED IN REO: 


Do nor SE mMPOSED UPON BY 
DEALERS WHO MAY TRY TO SELL lav 
YOU OTHER FREEZERS BY TELLING 


you THey ane “* Just as Gooo”’ 
on “JUST THE SAME AS THE Gem.” 








in STAMPS IF NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION 16 GIVEN, ON APPLICATION TO THE 


| AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 


FOR GALE BY ALL 
LEADING HARDY and HOUSE F 
STORES EVERYWHERE 


LEMIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN &ST., 


tad PHILADELPHIA. 











TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 


F Gl WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. Sa 


Ifany or girl under 18 years of age wants a strictly first-class safety bicycle they can 
A\D 


Obtain it free, without one cent of money. We shall give away, on very easy condition 
ANS 

















1000 or more. The wheelsare 25 nches, with crescent steel rims and molded rubber tires, 
and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wear; geared to 46inches; detach- 
able cranks; four to five inches throw ; frame finely enameled, with nickel trim 

Each machinei s supplied with too ]bag, wrench and oil er. Equalin quality to those sold 
on the market for $45.00. We have both bovs’and girls’ styles. If you want one write at 
once to WESTERN PEARL CO.. 808 Dearborn St.. Chieago, Ill. Mention this paper. 













ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest _ 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 











It is an Ointment, of which a smal! particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 0c. Sold by druggists or sent 
HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


a soe & S = 
OLTON'S: Favs 


PERFECTLY PURE onciccc rate. THE BEST. for‘diit “fitcusanas 


ousands 


—SRSemptete, Wiss rons eer EVERY FAMILY Ssexis nam Tes" S¢ 
Toronto “Truth’s” Spring Bible Competition.---No. 













ME OFFICE: 


estfield, M: 











| az DEERIGERATORS 


ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


ass, 
Y. OFFICE, 
Place. | 


| 83 Park 





Tez erve PROVISIONS AND ICE ‘ist ty cic.” 


Filled, Perfectly ww tiga Lecks, Flues 
r. 


Do not buy imitations made to sell, with unfilled walls and inferior construction, they are the most 
costly in the end. Don’t fail to send for Circular. We Pay Freight where we have no agent. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 4 OttawaSt.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


You Want THe Best, THe Most CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL. 


ee 
i Dainty Dishes — Yea r ROUNA” wins. Ss. 4 RORER 


A Book or 104 pp., contamimma Recipes ror 120 Ice Creams, SHenseTs, Frozen 
Fauits, Erc.,1s packeo in f:cn GEM Freezer. Samece Copy wae on receipt or 6c. 


22. 


_, IN THESE LATTER Days there have arisen many false schemes and many score of imitations in Canada of 7ruth’s Compe- 
titions, but one after another have failed and utterly perished; yet Zruth remains, and makes good all its promises. Its 


reputation is now too well established to risk damaging it, and as it has costa very large amount of money and many 


years o! 


care and labor to build up, the publisher could not afford to fail in carrying out all his agreements to the very letter. There 
are twenty-one divisions of the largest list of doma-fide prizes ever offered and ever actually given away by any publisher in the 
world, The total value of prizes in this Spring list is about $10,000.00. There are pianos, gold and silver watches, china dinner 


and tea sets, ladies’ and gentlemen's bicycles, silver tea sets, silk dresses, books, money, and hundreds of other 


valuable 


rewards. You paynothing for these prizes, as every one concedes that full value is received for the dollar in securing 7ruth 
every week for three months, A large 32-page, 4-column weekly magazine, containing in every issue something to interest 
every member of the family. Send one dollar and answers to the five following questions : Where in the Bible are these 


words first found ?--1, Grain; 2, Corn; 3, WHeaT; 4, BARLEY; 5s, Rvg. If your answers are correct, and your lette 


rs arrive 


in time, you are almost sure to geta reward. If you want to see the list of rewards before sending in your dollar, mail 7ruth 
x0 cents, and a copy will be sent you containing the list of prizes. Ten days will be allowed for letters to reach 7ruth from 
distant points afier the 3oth of June, All, however, must be post-marked where mailed not later than the 30th of June, or any 


time between now and that date. Address, 


S. FRANK WILSON, “TRUTH” OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HUCKINS: 








Tomato, Mock Turtle 
Ox Tail, OkraorGum 


> Beef, Julienne, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, 


Te 7 
by Ma mest 


Pea, Green Turtle, 


@] 


| 





Sp and B to, 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED, 


geouire only to be heated, and / Pre care from | Have en the f reputa 
y pared with great tor joyed bighen 


are then ready to serve. only the best 





TEST FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 











SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


tion for more than 32 years. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 





Burlington 


Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 


THE BEST LINE 


From CHICACO, PEORIA and ST. LOUIS, the 
line running Solid Through Trains over its own 
tracks for the entire distance, 


DIRECT TO DENVER. 


Solid Vestibule Trains, Dining Cars, Pulman 
Sleeping Carsand Reclining Chair Cars without 
change to Denver, as well as to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, Lincoln, 
Cheyenne, Kansas City and St. Joseph. The 
Through Line to all Points 


NORTHWEST, WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


Tickets, rates, folders and general Informa- 
tion concerning the Burlington Route can be 
obtained of any Ticket Agent of connecting 
lines. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 














Black wes © Full 8 5 
ons, Weigh Tae OER 
STANDARD @ on 


LRST-CLASS 


SEND FOR = 


FREE to any address FREE. 


Cornish & Co. 


Established 25 Years. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Box A, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


















SIEBRECHT & WADLEY'S | 
PLANTS. 


4 NEW YATALOGUE FREE. 


ROSEWILL NURSERIES, 
Nijgy ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


a 
Cc 
S525, tneatoo 


T GREAT EYE EAUTIFIER. 
Assures Instant Brill y. auty and 


Strength to 
Positive cure for Bloodshot, Ref ‘and Diseased Eyelids 
This absolutely harmless lotio ndorsed b) =e medi- 
os erie a sale at ore it’s — = ¢bemees, 
ce al am on, ren le 
and sample lotrest Oe Oculine Mfg 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 









































= H Celebiated 1 sro Spceeaeiiedioes zo | 
S Position. Tia) Lesson and circulars free. 
weirs PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 





AMERICAN LEAD PENGIL NYE 
Send 25c. for Samples worth double. 


lou 





e 
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MImMmMoc 


152-154 Lake ~ CHICAG 








No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed ACuestrd 
ans eames Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Repaired and Improved. 


Boxes carefully 
PLAYS = Sahel Sane P ater tereowe Oo 
SRA PE. 


Patented by Tuos, A. Epison. 











A simple, practical, and economical manifolding device for every- 
y use, 

It makes 3000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, Music, 
etc. 1500 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. Recommended 
by over 40,000 users. Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. — COMPANY, 


32 Liberty St., NEW YORK 
117 So. sth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS - 





THE BEST MADE. 








ED.PINAUD 


PARIS---37 Bonlevard de Strasbourg. 
ED. PINAUD’S, Celebrated Perfumes, 
ED. PINAUD’S, QUININE, WATER. 
kD 


ED. PINAUD'S, BLIXIR--Dentivice 
ED. PINAUD'. LYGRA QAP. 


tas BROS STEEL ee 






































Are AMERICAN 


Your name in 
theet mae. LE STAMP WORKS, Ni 


18th Edition, postpaid oj asc. (or stamps). 
ws it Falls Off; Turns 
TES. tat the Remetve By bro HARLEY PARKER. 

Lonc & Co., 101 phx Street, a Pa, 
os a one should read this little book." — Athenaum. 
and HAIR GOODS of every description for 
S Ladies and Gentlemen, on hand and made to 
Fas Send for my circular. 
RAUCHEF USS, 

Established da "44 East 12th Street, New York. 











When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 


TOKOLOGY. Lemplens Ladies’ Guide in health 
and disease. Cannot be bought of dealers. Sent 
prepaid $2.75. Women write that ‘‘ Tokology is 
worth its weight in gold,” ‘‘Should my house take fire 
it would be the first book saved.” No book sells like 


Tokology.” Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
Alice B.Stockham & Co.. 277 Madison St.. Chicago. 


The next number of THe Cosmopo.iran for 

the advertisement of I. B. Seeley & Co., 

25 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A POSTALS to Drs. SrarKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
Teens Bs will bring a 200-page 


book, free, ae the Compound Couece Sots naa 


ADY GREY. 
PAT OUS. SS : G 
PERFUMES AND TOILET 
TT ARTICLES. 
Absolutely finest geese made. 
~ ed, ing. Sold 
Delicate, reaneg. E a 50c. for 
sample bettie. 
LaDy GREY PERFUMERYCO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
WHE CHICKERING PIANO 
has received the Highest Recompense over all competition at 
Paris—Cross of the Toe of Honor and Grand Gold Medal. 
new vork. CHICKERING & SONS, »os7ov. 


BATH |ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Affording =| A Priceless 
refreshing | Boon teothese << f~ 
Tarkish Bath | whe are un- 







































| 
f 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and } 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic pays beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably eon- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 

and fulness of tone. Require tuning less otten 
than any other piano. Mopgrats Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








en WOOD Mm’F’C CoO., 
129 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Inlaid Flooring of every description, 3g and % inch 


ick. Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpet- 
New designs. Finest work. Send tor ‘‘ book 


” 


y 
Ss: 


hi 
ng 
f illustrations. 










=. BUILD A HOUSE OR NOT 


to build, és the question, 
When you see Nos. 4 and 5 ‘‘ Houses and Cottages,” 


3 ~* new 1891 designs, you will desire to build. See the 
=~ books. 


Size, 8xxro inches. Contains new designs, new styles, 
7** latest ideas in planning. No. 4 has 35 designs, classified 
from $150 to $1,500, about half under $1,000, No. 5 con- 
tains so designs of dwellings costing over $1,500, many 
from $1,806 up to $3,000. Many new Southern or resort 
styles of houses in these works. 
Price, $1.00 each, or the two for $1.50. 


‘D. S. HOPKINS, 


Old Aldrich Block, 
Crand Rapids, Mich. 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


Is the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a _— success; patent recently 
issued; sold only 


AGENTS, 


on receipt of 
y mail; also, 





to whom the exclusive right is given; 
50 cents we will send a sample line 
circulars, price list and terms to agents; secure 
pour territory at once. Address THE PINLESS 

HES LINE COMPANY, 17 Momead St. 
_ Wercener, Mass. 


_FLOORS. 


We make all kinds, from plainest strips of _/ 
Oak to most elaborate inlaid work, using suitable 
foreign and domestic woods. We lay them, or you 
can. Catalogue free. WOOD MOSAIC CoO., 
1g HrpBarD St., Rochester, N. Y., and 315 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

PURE COD LIVER OIL AND PHO‘. 


WILBOR’ PHATES cures Consumption, Coughs, 


Colds, Bronchitis, Debility and Wasting Diseases. 











EARN 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatmen’ 


of ho ees eas ore ro — wn ee yee pg | 
irthmarks, mo! es, pimples, wrin! nose, 
Veins, oily akin, acne, Metabende, bers’ itch, scars, pit- 


tings, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, ey shes ote tae. ‘ie Book on all Shin and 
Sealp A ffections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lUc. 
JOHN HH, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W, 42d St.,N.¥. City. 


™AT@OFOLKS® > 
erg 


wring “ 7° lose 15 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and meves 
Mail, Particulars (sealed) 46, Wi ives Specific Co., Phila. Pae 


EN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 

ity, on easier terms, 

at less cost than else- 

where. Address, 

g2!-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


MUTUAL 
LIF 












When you write, please mention ‘ The Cc niin? 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the mone and Scalp. 


Prepared with 2 years’ ex- 
fence. ‘Bsgnly iedor ind me by the m Tie 
ession ; 


ie 7 sealdhead. oi meen oka, —— Beck wer omen cae 
apy a toilet artic! agi 
and & sur of the skin. 


At Druggists or na ern Price 50c 


STOUT as 
A CRANK, 








PEOPLE! + WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
pate and In«truction for 4 stamps. 

=e £.K.LYNTON. 19 19 Park Place, New York. 


NK FOR YOUR 
AFE KNOB 


PAINE’S COMBINATION-LOCK ass 
(Pat'd), is an elegant little nickel-plated 

crank which clamps instantly to the smooth 
jon-lock. Insures 


dial-knob of any combinat: 
ponders ease. speed and <a in turn- 
ing to Safe- 





bi 
AL tg files safe-owner. rite tor 
Sut for s days FREE TRIA 6 
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FISCHER PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED 51 YEARS. 


88,000 NOW_IN USE. - 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT. 














ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


“HSINIA NI @4adOS ‘NSISAG NI INVOUTS 
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RICH, POWERFUL TONE. 


THE “‘FISCHER’’ PIANOS are used by the best artis's. and will be found in 

homes of refinement, taste, and musical culture, and where the very best Piano 
is desired. _ The large number a'ready manufactured and in use prove them to be 
(be most popular Piano before the public. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVE. cor. 16th STRERT, 


NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


























POPE FG. Co.? 
Principal Office, 7 Franklin Street, 


vee BOSSE BOSTON, ZAXASS. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


THE LARGEST OUTFITTERS FOR 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Sports in the World. 


WRIGHT & DITSON’S 








herent deka 


WRIGHT & DITSON’S 


CHAMPIONSHIP SEARS 
LAWN-TEWNIS BALL, SPECIAL BAGCEET, 
Used by 
Adopted by all the 
CAMPBELL 
LAWN-TENNIS (The Champion ), 
ASSOCIATIONS HUNTINGTON, 
In the KNAPP, 
UNITED STATES HOVEY, 
and SEARS, 
CANADA. Ana many others, 





—For Full Particulars, Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue.-— 


Our 1891 Lawn-Tennis Guide, conta.nin; changes in rules for coming season, with photographs of 
leading players and other matter of interest. Price, by mail, 15 cents. Address 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
578 & 580 Washington Street, : : ° Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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lDeer Park and Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


AAAs 











SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. |] 


“Tr . 























These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the 
Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express- 
train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessible 
Jrom ail parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains 
stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 





Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and 
grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools 
provided for ladies and gentlemen, suitable grounds for lawn- 
tennis ; bowling-alleys and billiard rooms are here; fine riding 
and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, 
etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for 


the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 





: 
i 
Z 
p 
: 








Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 




















| LL COMMUARICATIONS should be addressed to | 
! GEORCE BD. BDESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore | 
f and Ohio Hotels, Cumberiand, Md., up to June iQ, | 
| after that date, either Deer Park or Oakiand, 


When you write, please mension “ The 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


_ ‘Skill, Experience, 
Energy, «4 Capital 


have been combined for over 


to make, and to keep, the 


Remington 





Standard Typewriter 
The Best Writing - Machine 


for all the practical uses of daily work. 


IT IS SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














a ee ae ae tee ee 
When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





HOW TO CLOTH: 


YOUR CHILDREN 


IN THE LATEST NEW YORK STYLES, AT THE LEAST COST. 


It is our exclusive business to fit out 
children of all ages with everything from 
Hats to Shoes, and as weare the largest 
manufacturers and dealers in this line, 
are prepared to offer exceptional advan- 
tages to buyers. 

The little dress and Infant’s Slip, de- 
scribed herewith, are good examples. 








Ne. 88.—Vine Nain-ook | Neo. 19,.—Cambric Short 
long Se. Yoke of narrow | Dress. Mother Hubbard yoke 
and feather stitching be- | of tucks and two insertions, 

acy oe finished with fine em- Reguiiehing, bet Beeween ; skirt 


= a i tucks 


Price of each only 98 cents. 


WE SERVE ABSENT BUYERS BY MAIL AS WELL AS IF THEY WERE IN THE STORE. 
Pope was waging Or Boye’, Cueie on Rites wise, wsiep un, eating 20 as explicitly as possible the kind of goods desired, 





whether for 
SEs an Mctaktoes od es oees glance Gan plcbes deed 


of child, etc., and we will immediately send you 


60 & 62 WEST 23d ST. and 5! WEST 22d ST., N. Y. 





A Woman 
Usually Knows 


how she wants a dress made, 
but sometimes the dressmaker 
will not understand and must 
be shown what is wanted. 


With HALL’s BAzAR For / 


at hand every lady can have | 
her own way concerning the | 


making of her Costumes, and 
effect a great saving in the cost 
Form,tron Of her wardrobe. . It’s a 
$6.50; simple matter to make 
deiea tr YOUr Own dresses if you 
Stir with have Hall’s Bazar Form. 


Standard, 
$3.00. 

Sent to any 
address on 
receipt of 
price, 


Write for illustrated brochure, ‘‘ More Dresses 
for Less Money,” Please mention Cosmopolitan. 


Hall’s Bazar Form 


When you write, please mention “ 


It is adjustable, and can be made to fit NEARLY 
EVERY size. When arranged to fit your own propor- 
tions and covered with a waist, the form becomes a 
model of yourself. 

When not in use it can be folded and put away 
like an umbrella. 


C . 833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Q., 173 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Gtallignat: Ladin 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ..LUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET-BOOK, EMTVFLED, 


ft Modo Hygoiam 


‘CONTAINING ARTICLES UPON 


NOT RADICAL ORESS-REFORM, BY CAROLINE Mw. 
DODSON, @&. ©. OF PHILADELPHIA, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL WOMAN'S HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA; OSCAR @, MOSS, M. D., OF KANSAS CITY; 
MRS. ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER, OF NEW YORK; 
AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS UPON THIS IMPOR- 


TANT SUBJECT. 


Free to Everybooly 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON REQUEST. 
GEO, FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 






TeKeu— NEW YORK 


= 1 adies’- Guide 
' Visitors’ Bureau, 


1r WEST 18th STREET, 
Formerly 24 Union Sq., and 4 E. 42d St. 


Mrs. A. C. HARDY, Manager. 
Mr. A. A. KNOWLES, Bus. Agt. 








Guides provided at short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly executed. 

Strangers met on arrival at station if 
desired. 

Transient Rooms at 11 W. 18th St., for 
Ladies traveling alone. 

Also Restaurant. 

Charges Moderate. 

References : Rey. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
and Hon. Seth Low, of New York. 





TRADE MARK. 








The New Stocking, 


Knit to fit the foot perfectly at all 
points. No wrinkles, no bunches, 
no cramped toes. Note the shape. 


Saves Discomfort and Darning. 


The big toe having room enough 
stays inside this stocking. 


A sure relief for corns, ingrowing 
nails, bunions, and unnatural heat 
or perspiration of the foot. Made in 
all qualities; fast black and colors. 
(Men’s only at present.) 





Sold by dealers, or we will 
mail 2 pairs soft lisle or 3 pairs 
fine cotton on receipt of one 
dollar. 











Mention size shoe worn. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPARY, 
78 Chauncy St., - Boston, Mass. 













When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


Send for Circular. 
SETS 
GOOD 


SENSE.” 
Infants 






OOD 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS are 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 
—Tape-Fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
Shape permits full expansion oflungs. Gives Satisfaction. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘GOOD SENSE.” 
Will wear longer than any others, and can be washed with- 
out injury. Send for Circular. 

¢ Manufacturers and Patentees 
Ferris Bros., "Broadway, NEW YORK. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago,|_ For sale by all 
Wholesale Western Agents. Leading Retailers. 
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THE ADDER 


One-quarter actual size. 


Will add any 
number of col- 
umns of fig- 
ures, one, two 
or three col. 
umns at a 
lime, with 
positive ac- 
curacy. it 





SAVES TIME, 


its results are immediate, always reliable and 
correct. Economy of money, trouble 


AND BRAIN LABOR 


is achieved by this ingenious little machine, 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Price, $7. 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials ta 


WEBB’S ADDER CO., 
58M Cedar Street, New York. 














$50.00. 


A first-class two-handed writing machine. 
Its points. 

(1) Work in sight. 

2) Permanent alignment. 

+3} Instantly changeable type. 

(4) The price. 

Address for detailed information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE (0., 
New-York, 353 Broadway. 
Chicago, 237 La Salle St. 

Factory: Groton, N.Y. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 








THE most DURABLE. 


Single Case, No.1, - - - <= $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2, - - - - - 85.00 
New Special, “ 3, ” - - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0O. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


te THE 








FRANKLIN 
Institute 
Pronounced it the BEST machine. 
THE U. S. COVERNMENT 
Ordered 75 for one delivery. 





Ideal and Universal Keyboards. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 


447 & 449 East 52d St., New York. 
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A Beach Wagon. 













| .| This is one of our Quartered Oak special- 
|<»,| ties, finished in the natural wood, and a 
/(Q)| very neat, light and convenient summer 
=| carriage itis. One horse can handle it 


© easily, and when a russet harness is used, 
=| the outfit is an exceedingly stylish one. 
(©) A canopy with drab lining and fringe may 
|\>.| be added if thought desirable. We trim 
| —| in fancy corduroy or light color leather. 


Our 8 ial Catal ie of Bradley Wagons in Oak 
and Ash, is now ready for delivery, and is without doubt 
the most elegant carriage catalogue ever issued in this 
country. It contains illustrations of twelve vehicles 
in natural wood finish, lithographed in colors, together 
with proper descriptive matter. The illustrations in- 
clude Triple Buckboards, Beach Wagons, Handy 
Wagons. Banner Buggies, Two Wheelers and Pony 
Carts. This catalogue and a complete price list mailed 
free to any address. 


BRADLEY & CO. sew vomit Warren 


BOSTON: 96 &98 Sudbury St. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





Capital subscribed, - - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - : - 


Surplus and undivided profits, - 


1,000,000, 00 
396,716.85 
11,168,685.04 


Assets, - - ° ‘ 2 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 


road, Water, Industrial and _ Irrigation 
bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates 


mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut Sts. | Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England, 150 Leadenhall St., E.C. 

Berlin, Germany, 50 and 51 Charlotten St. 





- THE 


~4 By, 
« Sac ¥ Mad 
— 


SS 









A Perrecr Typewriter. Best MANIFOLDER. TERMS TO | 
\cents LiserRat. PoRTARLE, INBXPENSIVE, WRITES ALL 
L \NGUAGES, Read Mr. Howcll’s Opinion. 

“I wish to express my very great satisfaction with the Hall type- 
writer. Impressions and alignment are both more perfect than any 
ther typewriter that I know, and it is simply a pleasure to use It. 

It is delightfully simple and manageable.” 
(Signed) - W. D. HOWELLS. 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Address N,. TYPEWRITER CO., 10 Temple Place, Boston. 


CELEBRATED SOLID WHITE GROCKERY STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 


Get the best. Do not risk your health by using 
materials that will leak, absorb, decay and Le- 
come malodorous and intectious. 

Our solid White Crockery Wash- Tubs, 
having stood the test of continued use in thou- 
sands of our best families and hospitals for over 
fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being im- 
perishable, well glazed, non-porous and 
as easily cleansed as a dinner p'ate. 

SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 


Send for price list and catalogue. 
STEWART CERAMIC CO. 
312 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Wells Adjustable Desk Rack. 
















ADJUSTABLE !—The partition: be moved instantly to make the 
divisions any required size. 

SIMPLE !—Nothing to get out of arden sony of adjustment. 

STRONG !—Will hold upright any size of book. 

Send for Price-list. WELLS MFG. CO., Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


\, 





SAID |f C IBL 

O BE 

to make the possible on the 8 jard 
American target reduced to 40 yards. But 
the STEVENS RIFLE, with its cele- 
rated .22 long rifle cartridge not only 
ible, but within the reach of 
any g marksman. Manufactu by 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Cc. 


Send for Catalogue. P.O. Box 5679, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“padies! 


We have added a Ladies’ Depart- 
ment for Summer Goods, and we have 
the assurance of the best dealers that 
it is the finest line ever shown. Wecan 
furnish the “Korrect Shape'? in 
Tennis Oxford or Blucher cut with 
Piccadilly toe, in seventeen different 
colors in Oeze from pure white to 
black; in Russet Calg; also made 
in white or colored Canvas and 
trimmed with all kinds and colors of 
leather. All taese different styles are 
made either high or low cut, and a// 
are made witha rubber sole (insuring 
against dampness) which is first ce- 
mented and then sewed to the shoe. 

Our seventeen samples of Ooze will 
be sent on application to any one 

— this publication. 


| Tennis Goods. 


This shoe has one especial merit not seen in any 
cut ; our “ Korrect Shape ” as applied to Tennis 
Goods gives the same feeling to the wearer as if 
it had the usual heel, avoiding the unpleasant feel- 
ing as though “ walking up hill.” 
Gent’s Summer Goods is unsurpassed by any cus- 
tom work, but our space forbids enumerating the 
many different styles. Our Blucher cut, high 
or low, Russet or Royal Calf is simply 
We make © 








We make every style of Tennis for Gents: 





also Hunting and Mountain Boots with bel- 
lews tongue, Russet or Black English Grain. 


Samples showing our Royal Calf (four shades) sent 
on application, if you specify this publication. Address, 


PACLARD & FIELD (oSroseecie.ra,) Brockton, Mass. 


== 


Our line of © 


a*a DON’T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SHOES! 4%, 








F LORIDA 


STEAM at sae WATER HEATERS 





FULLY GUARANTEED. 
‘G3HSITSV1S3 NOILVLNd3H 


ee ae : . 4 a 
19 Sizes for Steam. 14 Sizes for Hot 
Water. 15 Sizes for Soft Coal. 
POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE — ECONOMICAL — 
WILL NOT RUST OUT—WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME— 
1S SELF-FEEDING — WILL RUN FROM 10 TO 24 
HOURS WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS IN USE 


RELIABLE AGENTS IN ALL THE LEADING CITIES 
AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE ; MANUFAC’G | co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, YRACUSE, 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 


SOMETIME, and wantto build 
something ME ANI yet 


HAND: ND eal 


warts? - 4 send » beaw 
ot our NEW tisoLt 


you! INTEND TO T0 


“ie 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Are You Afflicted? 


Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 





Indigestion, Rheumatism, 
Fever and Ague, 
Kidney and Bladder Disease, 


TRY THE NATIONAL TONIC, 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 


A GOOD ALTERATIVE AND TONIC FOR FAMILY PURPOSES. 

The botanic and remedial agents combined in the preparation of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS comprise some 
of the most efficacious extracts of herbs, barks and roots known to botanical medicine, harmoniously combined after a long 
experience and observation of their practical effects on the human system, with a purified spirituous basis, from which all 
harmful elements are eliminated. It arouses and revivifies the stagnant and impoverished blood currents, and sends a thrill of 
hope and joy with every pulsation of the heart. In fact, in all summer ailments, 


THE BITTERS WILL 
Strengthen and Tone the Stomach, 
Rouse the Dormant Liver, 
Regulate the Kidneys, 
Purify the Blood, 
And aid in Restoring Health and Vigor. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary 
Medicines. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER. Vice Pres’t. Sec’yand Treasurer. ) PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ATENTS Noccomncy's tec nti Paientis obtained. | = WHAT DO YOU W ] 
P anes Write for Inventor's Guide, We will furnish without cost Wish TO. BUY? 


of all the jending houses in the U. 8. who deal in the article you 
| want, OSGOOD & WILLEY CO., Potter Building, N. Y. City. 


ey fi () | 

ate ”) (WOW ==>(. THE WONDERFUL MAGIC 

oh {\ Ayelenic * POCKET SAVINGS BANK 
SZ |) z . IVDIELPIC : — 
it be’. UnderWea : 


VENTILATED Inter-Air-Space CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
i)lustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


















TRADEMARK 















jepos! . its vest pocket 

Postpaid to any address on receipt of 
25e. Money refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. Agents wanted. Write for cir- 
culars of Magic Novelties. Mention 
this paper. 

MAGIC !NTRODUCTION CO, 

227 Broadway, New York. 


FRCS 





Unscrupulous es are offering cheap worthless imita- 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TROY, N.Y. ne aT leak beware of thous” Gena asas teak ean \ 
ention thie magazine. | compare it with the imitations, 














CHI A gn pe the Standard oo E Gi " 
Principles, and producing pictures which full 
equal those of a High-Priced Photograph p a — a. = " 
Apparatus. It makes Pictures 2 x23¢ 
inches. The Glen Camera is durable, being made of Stained Wood, and placed 
in a beautiful outside box, finished in Moroccoette. With ordinary care it will 
last as long as any of the High-Priced Machines, and will make hundreds of Photo- 

graphs of Landscapes, Houses, Growps, Choice Bits of Scenery, Old Landmarks, etc, ; 
in fact, The Glen Camera will Photograph anything and everything. To operate 
it is easilv learned. A complete Instrection Book accompanies each order for 
CHE GLEN CAMERA, One careful reading will enable anyone to operate it success- 
fully. The Glen Instruction Book further gives explicit directions in the following 
branches of Photography : How to make a Ruby Lamp; Placing the Plate in Camera; 
Taking the Picture ; Developing the Plate ; How to Print the Photograph ; The Ton- 
. ing and finishing Bath ; Mounting the Photograph; List of Chemicals to be used and 

E how to mix them ; Miscellaneous Remarks, etc. The Glen Camera is a beautiful gift for a boy or girl. It 
will afford amusement and instruction to young and old. What is more interesting than 
to Photograph and preserve for all time to come the Endearing Scenes and Landmarks 
that link together ‘‘Sweet Memory’s Pictures of Long Ago!” THE GLEN CAMERA, 
with complete Instruction Book, will be sent fully prepaid on receipt of 50 Cts., silver. 
Postal Note, Express or Money Order, or 55 Cents in Stamps. For 16 Cents we will] 
send sample package of Photos taken with The Glen Camera. Satisfaction guaranteed 
rmoney refunded, Agents wanted for exclusive Territory. Address 

THE GLEN CAMERA COMPANY, 294 Broadway, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 


THE GLEN PHOTOGRAPH (AMERA & not G a — 
a Toy, but an actual PHOTOGRAPHING MA- OU" r KO DA, A’ 5 (} 
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FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON! 


Pacific Coast Terminus of the Great Northern Railway. 


RUYING 
BED ROCK 


IN THE 


RIGHT PLACE 


MEANS 


Big Money Quick 


Let us show you that we have that 
place. 


FAIRHAVEN 


Is better than a smallér place, because its 
future is certain. Better thanalarger place, 
because big profits are yet to be made. 


The beautiful Lots in our First Addition, 
selling at $100 (one-third cash and balance in 
one and two years) are located precisely the 
same as lots selling for $1,000 in Duluth, 
Denver, Seattle and Tacoma. Do You 
Want $1,000 for $100 in acom- 
paratively short time? Try a few of these 
lots, They will make money while you sleep, 
because FAIRHAVEN is inevitably the 
future great RAILWAY, MANUFACTUR- 
ING AND SEAPORT CITY of the Pacific. 
Its marvelously RAPID AND SOLID 
GROWTH together with ITS VAST RE- 
SOURCES and MAMMOTH INDUSTRIES 
already established, insure it a future greater 
than any other of the above cities, 

Our first addition is the MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL, has the best views, is the healthiest 
and best located FOR RAPID INCREASE 
IN VALUE. It will be the Murray Hill of 

Columbia the Future Metropolis of the North Pacific 
ba) PACAnIO Coast, The best lots nearest the city are 
going fast. Lay the foundation for a fortune 
AT ONCE by remitting first payment on a 
few of these lots, and we will select the best 
remaining unsold, Title perfect. Contract 
2 on first and full warranty deed on final 
—_ a — @ payment. 























River 











Recollect that Fairhaven is no ‘“‘boom” town, It has marvelous resources in Coal, Iron, Timber, and Agriculture, and 
is inevitably the GREAT SEAPORT OF THE PACIFIC, Population January, 1890, 1,000; population 
January, 1891, 8,000, Property values January, 1890, $2,000,000. Property values January, 1891, $20,000,000, 500 buildings 
erected in past 18 months, costing $3,000,000. Three railroads, gas, water works, electric lights, sewerage, street railways, etc. 

WE HAVE THE VERY BEST FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING BARGAINS IN ANY CLASS OF FAIRHAVEN 
PROPERTY, and have some exceptionally fine {QO% first mortgage securities. 

We refer especially to the First National Bank of Fairhaven and to the Fairhaven National Bank, Eastern references 
furnished on application. Address 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., Fairhaven, Wash. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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C.P. FORD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


as LADIES’, MISSES’ AND 


‘ ~ cay 


“THEY’RE AFTER ME!” CHILDREN'S 


Men, women and children want the 


“Efficient” Shade-Roller. Why? 
THE MEN, because it saves time and se- 
cures accuracy and efficiency ; , 


THE WOMBN, because this roller never 
needs “ fixing,” and draperies are- not 
therefore disarranged ; 

THE CHILDREN, because, however small, SH RSTR "4 
they can manipulate the “ Efficient” ROCH ESTER, N. Y. 
without danger to themselves or the | 
roller ; 

Consequently everybody is after 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S about June 1, 1891. 


“EFFICIENT” SHADE-ROLLER | Cc. P. FORD & CO. will continue the business in 


| the same factory, having purchased the entire plant, 








A change in the firm of Hough & Ford will o.cur 





Send for Circular No. 3, entitled, 
“ Shakes s * ' 
akespeare on Shade-Rollers | including all Lasts, Patterns, Dies and Machinery. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, | Send your orders toC. P, FORD & CO., Shoe Manu- 


406 Broadway, New York. | facturers, Rochester, N. Y. 





Eighteen Forty-Seven. 


” : 
In this YEAR the GENUINE “1847 Rogers” goods were orig- 


inally made. They have stood the test for nearly 50 YEARS 
5 


which proves conclusively that they are the best. 









18.47 ROGERS Bros. 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc., 
ARE SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


OTHER BRANDS OF ROGERS Goops ARE SOMETIMES SUBSTITUTED FOR THE 


GENUINE “1847” AS THEY ADMIT OF A LARGER PROFIT. 
“. ~ 1] ” 
se SURE tHat your Spoons, Forks, Erc., HAVE THE PREFIX “| IF 
YOU WISH GENUINE GOODS. 7 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
















“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


King Henry VI. 

The Portraits of 

Healthy Infants 
Sent by 

Thankful Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


\k 2 a ELLSWORTH D. ELSTON, 
i pondence Port Jervis, N. Y. 

















SS 











SOLID TRAINS” 











W-C-RINEARSON _gerAd of Ol-ROBERTS,,sse ergy 
| Ger] passenger ng Asst Gen! ens 
When you write, please tion “The C politan,” 
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The Difference. 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across the 
room, and gives the correct temperature. 


IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 
Three sizes, 4, 6 and 8-inch dial. 
Price, $2.50. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., 


PEABODY, MASS. 








Aw 


hardin 





a8 % 
“hin |, 


“uy, 


Se Seah. neues 10 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Room 413, UP ARO 
18 Cortlandt Street. , 
















sell Direct to amilie 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU TO BUY OF US NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 Yes, my dear, my Marchal & Smith Piano is a beautiful Instru- ff}! 
INCORPORATED 1877 ment. The tone is so sweet and pure, the action so fairy-like, and fii 
, F the finish so elegant that not another thing can I wish for. I wrote 
to the factory, and told them just what I wanted, and they selected |] 
it and sent it to me for trial, agreeing to take it back and pay all the 
freights if I did not like it. But I could not be better suited if I had 
a thousand to choose from. My dear, when you want a Piano or 
an Organ, send for their catalogue, 


PIANOS ORCANS 


$180 to $1500. $35 to $500. 


_ AARNE LT TTS Mi 
THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO COMPANY, || 
235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. Si 
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BANK & OFFICE FITTINGS 

Fine Brass Work. 

Special designs on 
application. 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E, Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 











350,000 in use. 
Positively The Leading Pen 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all 

other pens are frank failures.” Mark Twain. 

Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
When you write, please ion “‘ The C politan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Price 25c1S ° - 3:00 aYear 


The New Eclectic Monthly 
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This magazine contains in each issue a hundred things 
to preserve. In its thirty departments it gathers the best 
material in the world on all topics, putting in permanent form 


the most valuable and interesting literary work of the day. 









PARALYSIS, EAce-mAssAce! 


Successfully Treated by the New Method. woe pamphlet, 
write THe SAnrrarium, Union Sprincs, N. 








LOOK 


in the next number of LHE re 
POLITAN for the advertisement of the 
MODENE MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O- 





— Wakattep Strong: THE YOST WRITING MACHINE. 
and- 


The New and Higher Standard. Price, $100. 


est and Lightest, | MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYOCO., 343 B'way, N.Y. City. 





P' 
GIFFORD MFG. CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


IF you. ARE THINKING OF GOING 
“ SOMEWHERE ELSE” 


Next Summer, write to the Manager of the 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


(the largest seaside resort hotel in the world), 


CORONADO BEACH 
San Diego County, California, for a copy of the elegant bro- 
chure which is now in press, and which will be sent to you 
upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 


When you write, please mention 




















WORK SHOPS 


Of Wood and Meta! a vodiens without Steam Power, 
Equipped with Outfits of 






BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machin’y 
allow lower bids on and greater 
out any r means for do- 

work. > to trialin your 
shop. pont 


“The Seana! ” 





45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,000 will be sold in ’9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
ING, EVER-GOING, 
VERLASTING 


Steel AERMOTOR 
Ww 


here one goes 










others follow, and 
“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 









= This Hy pepe success is due: 
- st. To the fact that before commencing the 
> » ; dentifie 1 ig 
4 A ® tion and experiments were made by a skilled 
ad fe mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
& cow namometric tests were made on 61 different 
J su0 % forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
Ss < #/ 4) therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
= Or \ tled definitely many questions relating to 
SS be PANS the proper speed of wheel, the best form, 
Es °o re angle, curvature and amount of sail surface 
LpZ@ ANI Hh the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
"80> in the wheel, such as heavy w: 
es r= f obs'r»ctions before th 
—) »O W abstruse, though not less important ques- 
“32 @ tions. These investigations proved that 


222 BTUs the er of the best wind wheels could 
joubled, and the AERMO R 

demonstrates it has m done. 
24d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermotor 
mpany, that guarantees its goods sat- 
i) isfactor7 or pays freight beth ways, and 
8d. To the enormous output of its factory 
which has made possible a reduction of 
prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 

cleat less than the poorest is sold for. 
If you want yy Fized Tower made 
of Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Wheel 
that will cost you less than wood, and 
last {0 times as long—IF YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL taat RUNS when all others 
STAND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
grindstone &saw 


ight, we erect on 
heel that equal. 
GREAT RE 









0 RSES THE ¢ 
ONE ($100) write for copiously illus- 
trated printed matter, showing ev- 
ery conceivable phase of Windmill 
construction and work, to the 


FOR S$G6O 2s 


Til., U. S. A., or Branch, 12 Main 
U.S. 


St. San Francisco Cal., U. 
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PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE «x4 RETAIN 17. 
How to remove “ix:ples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superiiuous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 


for @ cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free Pp Cc i 





° 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 














VILDINC! 


Decorating, etc. 100-page illustrat 
Address Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren St., New York. | 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA | 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





n°ok®s ARCHITECTURE! 
PAINTING ! | 


catalogue sent 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS. 


Age 9 months to 3 years. 




















CHILDRENS. 
For BOYS and GIRLS. 











Age 3 to 10 years. 


YOUNC LADIES, Style 42. 
For GROWING GIRLS. Age 10 to 16 years. 


Style 52 
Style 62 
Style 72 





LADIES. 


(White and Drab), 
(White and Drab), 


(Fast Black) 


Imperial Jear. 
Satteen. 
Italian Serge. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stockings and Under- 
WHY | clothes from the Shoulders, and has no stiff 
* cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. 
For sale by leading dealers. 
4SaSend for Illustrated Price List.<@e 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. , New Haven, Conn, 
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The Royal Gorge “sxe 
eraprcoentoen 20 GEMSTONES 


Cut and Polished for Jewelry Mounting 


FREE "" THE GREAT DIVIDE 


— : Caneo, Goldstone, Tiger Eye, 
tan ‘Agate, Green and Fancy Crocido- 
lites, Carnelian, Jewel Agate, Mosaic, Satin 


mSpar (the peer of Moonstone), Montana Moss 
Agate, Agate for sleeve buttons, Green Moss 




































STANLEY WOOD, 
EDITOR OF 
The Great Divide. 


alle it . Agate, Striped Agate for ladies’ brooch, Petrified 
Monthly . : t \\ Wood, Etc., given free as a premium to each new sub- 


of the 26 scriber, if $1.00, price of yearly subscription, is 
Wild and CA j 2 ON .) sent within 80 days of the date of this journal. Each 
Woolly West. | & \ \ Gemstone is honestly worth 50 cents, and some 
Way = cannot be bought for $1.00 each of any jeweler, 
an Ma. and the total value is over $10.00. You naturally 
\\ say, “Can this be true?” We positively guarantee to 
fy ¢ \ St refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. Our 
a \ \ Wa reason for offering this costly premium is: We must advertise 
Yi: fo get others to advertise with us, and by this method we will have a 
R ° national circulation quicker than by any other way that we know of, and 

our conclusions are sustained by experiments. 
is a monthly journal, illustrated and print- 

~ THE GREAT DIVIDE ed in an elegant manner; the 
number will contain articles on Rocky Mountain scenery, minerals, mines, JUNE 
crystals, cliff-dwellings, Indians and their customs, haunts of fish and game, natural 
wonders, caves, grotesque and marvelous works of nature, burning rocks, mineral 
springs, climate, wild flowers, and hosts of other interesting things. Brimful of fresh, 
original and spicy reading every.month. Different from any other publication in the 
world. In addition to the above, an Art Supplement, in seven colors, of the ROYAL 
GORGE, which is truly worth framing. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Literateurs, Plain People, Cowboys, Scouts, 
Miners, Indians; in other words, people familiar whereof they write, and who tell their 
stories in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. Sample copy only 
10 cents. 

MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest assured it is genuine, or 
the publishers of this magazine would not print this advertisement, therefore send 
$1.00 to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 20 Gemstones will be sent the same 
day your order is received. Address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, oer. s. 1516 and 1518 Arapahoe St.. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 














ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED METAL CEILINCS. 
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Made in many designs, for all classes of buildings. Easily put up in new buildings, or may be put up in old buildings 


without removing the plaster 


A DURABLE AND DECORATIVE INTERIOR FINISH. 


Send Diagram and full Particulars for an Estimate. 


HENRY S. HOR THRSP, Manufacturer, 


No. 30 Rose Street, = - New York. 
sae SALE BY 
. L. GRAVES & CO., 174 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. ono. f, . BRENNAN, 62 Congress Street, Troy, N. Y. 
i. &. _T HORNE, 1227 Gallo whill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. KIRKE iM & HAZEN, Springfield, Mass. 





D. F. FOLEY & C0., 


CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
INSIST ON GETTING THE GENUINE. 
CAUTION.— FOLEY PENS.— Be sure the pens are stamped D. F. FOLEY & CO. 
Also Wholesale Agents PAUL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN PENS. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 









































| Sara glee ane ate v TTLE 2c eetrorels of, WASHINGTON. 
WINDOW Now ie te umof | GEATTLE tts: assests 
well to order only the best—The} 
WILLER SLIDING SCREEN and AMERICAN VIEWS Swine s ine sco Nty. 
»SCREEN DOORS. + 7 . . 
jvatuasteree SCREENS} | RP RTURCSRCERTAG w RITE 
URGEL s Rancour’s Quinine aay $1. 
ARS KEP T. CKS. ’ 
B Buk Rew LOCKS: | Miya MEM tancours Dandi epesitc, 1 


faluable & Book Treating on fone. 


Make the windows safe at any point Ew giving absolute 











security and perfect ventilation. Adapted to any window. o 8kin and Seal For Ladies’ Bangs, 
Address I, G. Jenkins, Oswego, N. Y. : Ransourtiai = Soap. | — "Albany,N.Y ny 
<8 lg r eteete 

7 ” ey opular game, free for one dollar, g te 
H A HALMA” =: ORSEMAN, 80 William St., New York, . T0- DAY 





B UTTE —FANCY PRINT BUTTER—Y and 1 Pound Prints, also in Tubs 
any size.—The leading brands of Foreign and Domectie Cheese. New Laid Eggs received 

os ein “Order by mall ven prompt aticntion,- The DF ELLIS BUTTER CO, of Potsdam, N.Y 

BRANCH AT COLUMBUS MARKET, 124th Street and 7th Avenue, NEW YORK. ” . 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SY NINA 
{In Church, 


x or at Home? 


S 
wi Answering the question of 
Home vs. Church Weddings. 
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Sl Just Before the Ceremony 4 (A 
\\ Flowers for the Bridal Hour a 
Ri The Etiquette ; 


SSS 


x of Bridals {3a f 
NN es ZI 
RY The Belongings is 
~ of a Bride i- 
NS L 
R\ When On the i z 
Ss Bridal Trip (MV bo 
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A Home After the 
Honeymoon i) 


See June Number of 
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A The Ladies’ 
a Home 


S Fournal we : 


Pie 


N 
si) Ten Cents a Copy, or 


mf Mailed to any sien ya now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 


year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When you write, piease mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS 4" OF JULY! 


On the next Fourth of July OLD and YOUNG should join heads, hearts and hands to dedicate the day to the 
culture and wth of lofty, patriotic sentiment and heroic virtue—love of country and the sacred principles 
set forth in the Declarati n of Independence, for which Washington and his a so nobly battled. 

To stimulate, encourage and aid in the culcation of this great object lesson of priceless liberty, the 
following EYE-OPENING and TRULY SURPRISING offer is made to all. 


(2 THESE ARTICLES, DEDICATED TO PATRIOTISM, E* Rt EB). 


The goods display brilliant Red, Green, Gold, Violet, Orange, Blue, Purple and other Colors. 
12 Electric Spreader Roman Candles (new). 4 Col’d Dragon Wheels (new). 1 Col’d Star Mine, No. 5. 
12 Col’a Roman Candles, 10 ball, extra large. 1 Variegated Triangle Wheel, 4 Ib. 1 Can Col’d Illuminating Fire Green 
6 “ Sky Rockets, 6 ounce Stars. 8 e Peacock Feathers (new). “3 - 8 “Red. 
g¢ ¢ - vs rpent, ¢ Ib. 8 Silver Showers, large. 24 Sticks Chinese Punk. 
6 “ and Electric Volcanoes (new). 1 Col’d Floral Bomb Shell. 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDCED THE BEST FIREWORKS MADE. 


Safe to handle; very easy and simple to fire, Full directions furnished. Manufacturer's list 
price for these goods is $15.00. ye give them to you without price. 


t THE MERRITT TYPEWRITER ** 


I$ NOT A TOY! 
A Simple, Compact 
Machine. 


Prints from clear, metal typr, 
same as Printers use. 

Is self-inking and beautiful 
in style and finish. 
Does work equal to the One 
Hundred Dollar Machines. 
Gives perfect alignment. 
It is the only low-priced 
Typewriter that will both 


- Duplicate & Manifold 


This is exact copy of the " ITT'S" work. It 
interests and instructs children. The entire cor- 
respondence of a business house can be done with 
it. Learned without teacher, in a half hour from 
printed directions. Prints capitals, small letters 
figures and characters--78 in all. Price $15. 


























Tne SPEED of the ‘‘ MERRITT” is GREATER than any but a High Priced Machine. 

No rubber type machines can compete with it. What you want is a MERRITT. No other machine can 
give such results for the money. Combine instruction with pleasure. Teach your boys and girls to use THE 
MERRITT TYPEWRITER. With it bright people gain and hold situations. Write for circulars, 
voluntary testimonials and sworn-to speed test of Fi words a minute. 


Being determined to stimulate patriotism and help educate the rising ger.cration, by pushing 
the “‘ MERRITT,’’ we give you the machine and all of the above list of Fireworks for $15.00. 


Here is the MERRIT TYPEWRITER, thousands of which are in daily use in the United States, 
famous Canada, Central and South America, and Europe—never sold for less than $15.00. 


THIRTY DOLLARS ! irs. towers th one dae ares: FIFTEEN DOLLARS ! 


Itemit by post-office, or express money order, or registered letter. pan don’t olresdy know us consult mercantile agency, 
your home merchant or your Canker. Send in your orders IMMEDIATELY to secure prompt attention. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., Sole Agents, 
59 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘“The Cosmopolitan,” 













THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





















































Messrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE, Crncrnnatt, O. 

GENTLEMEN :—Although a stranger to you, and my testimonial entirely un- 
necessary, as it certainly is unsolicited, yet I take great pleasure in testifying to 
the excellence of your Ivory Soap, and thanking you for putting it on the mar- 
ket at so low a price. 

It has entirely supplanted the use of Castile and other fine soaps in my 
household for several years past, being in no way inferior and from fifty to sev- 
enty-five per cent. more economical. 

A good test I find for the purity of a soap is to try it with a brush for cleans- 
ing the teeth, and the taste of the Ivory so used is perfectly sweet and clean. 

Very Respectfully Yours, W.S. BAKER, M. D. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE 
NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“\vory"’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 

CopyRiGHT 1890, By Tue Procter & Gamsie Co. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Stanley. Edison, Doré. Beau Brummell 
The Needs ofthe Farmer. Abner 1. Frazer. 


S 
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2 
JUNE.! 


Frontispiece—Madame de Pompadour 


Japanese - Women. 
Iliustrated. HENRY T. FINCK 


The Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 
TWustrated. CHARLES S. PELH 1M- CLINTON 142 


Her Weddin’ Goon. isABEL GORDON (Porm) 


Reminiscences of Two Modern Heroes. « 
Itiustrated. THOMAS B. CONNZRY 


The House of Madame de Pompadour. 
' Itustrated. Yi ay MAGRUDER 
A Model Municipality 
Itustrated. Snauenece PAUL HILL 
A Remarkable Artist. 
Tlustrated. MARY D. WELLCOME 


The Needs of the Farmer. (P8!zz Essay) 
ITtustrated by Dan C. Beard and F. G, Attwood, 
ABNER L. FRAZER 
The Elixir of Pain. Part Il. Iéust’d by A. B. Wenzel. 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN .. 192 


The Life Mask. (Pom) 
MARY VIRGINIA McCLURG . . 218 
Pythagoras. | (Porm) 
MARY AGNES TINCKER 219 
The > Great ‘Unpublished. 
FRANK HOWARD HOWE 222 
Beau Brummell. 
Tiustrated. ESTHER SINGLETON 226 
The Light of the Harem. 
ated. S. G. W. BENJAMIN 235 


Tiustr 
Current Events. MURAT HALSTEAD 244 
Social Problems. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 249 


Concerning Out-door Books. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 252 





XI. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. NUM 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 























BATHE 
' THE 
FACE 
WITH 


AFTER 
SHAVING 


POND’S 


EXTRAC 


Does not smart nor sting. Reduces red . 
Checks bleeding. -Just as it reduces any in- 
flammation, it sends: back the blood which 
the rasping of the razor has drawn near the 
surface, so leaves’ the face white, soft and 
smooth, without the shininess caused by other 


lotions. For this purpose far superior to bay | 


: ote te or perfumed water. Best barvers 
use 
YOU HAVE A BOTTLE. 

TRY IT FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


When purchasing accépt POND’S 
EXTRACT only. Refuse substitutes’; 
probably worthless. POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., New York and London. 


» 


greigg 
Standard Flavoring 


H 
MSHLY 49 


Fy Nor nts 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testi- 
monials below, from cooks of 
“ national reputation. 


JosEPH BuRNETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, know- 
ing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable b 
the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleterious 
Flavoring Extract. . 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two years 
of ce lectures on cookery, “I certainly prefer those pre- 
pared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of ton, above all 
others.” | 

_ = 





The Hard Wood. Mantels sold by The Robert 
Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., are all made 
by them. Purchasers save money by buying from 
manufacturers direct, These mantels are made of 
all the hard woods. They are shipped by freight to 
any railroad station and can be put in place by an 
ordinary carpenter. 


Send six cents in stamps for illus- 
trated catalogue of many styles. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE Co., 
Cincinnati, Onto. 
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is little dunce 
had a Freezer 


is liftle’dui 
had 


none, 
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is little a 
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Don’t be a —— well, what two of 
these little boys are; but get the best 
freezer there is in market and eat pure Ice 
Cream, made the quickest, and easiest in 
Shepard’s Lightning Freezer. 

2" Write to the manufacturers, mentioning this magazine, 
for a ‘Queen City ” Receipt Book, the celebrated collection of * 
prize receipts for desserts, ice creams, fruit ices, sherbets, 
jellies, puddings, etc. . Mailed free for the asking. 

SHEPARD HARDWARE Co., 
Mammoth Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| Is One of Nature’s Remedies, and 
|the IDEAL TOILET SOAP. 





DRAPERIES 


FOR 


SUMMER FURNISHING. 


Cretonnes Epingle, 
FRENCH CREPES and REPS, 


DAMASK GRETONNES, 
Figured Liberté Velvets, 


Lea S « 


+ [ar Soap 














For 
| T-is pure, bland, antiseptic 
Cyclers, oa ae: | FRENGH STRIPED TAPESTRY, 
PITS, «oii nit devteere of ctore AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Yachtsmen, from povepication ; wards off con- These are all moderate priced goods, in 


tagious diseases; allays irrita- 
Sportsmen, tions of the skin caused by dust, 


heat, insect-pests, sunburn, 
Travelers, — chafing, etc. Delightful and re- 
freshing for bath and shampoo. 
Everybody. 
25 Cents per Cake. Sold by Druggists. 


SAMPLE (% cake), mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Mention CosMoPOLITAN, 


THE PACKER ‘MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


new designs and tints of the greatest va- 
riety, and specially adapted for furnishing 
cottages In the most attractive manner. 


W. & J. Sale, 


BROADWAY, [iburss.] NEW adie 
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active workers ,who 
ink of ease, but- 
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willereduce your a | 


household labor" 
one-half: iol 


Jake no substifuted ini. 
-~E»MORGAN’S SONS co~ 


“New York- 






















Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Piace, New York. 





















Money’ tetunail peg ‘dt Gad ht oa on telah.” : 
Send for , Cuts, etc. L, E, Waterman Go., 155 Broadway, New York. 





Coraline Corsets are 
made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste, They cost no more than those boned 

A cream of tartar baking powder. . High- with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zamwst Leading: Gmemaciars sito uae De. ‘Warner's 
U. S. Government Report, Royal Baki 4 Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 
Powder Co., 106 Wall St., New York. #} they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 

A bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 

New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin 
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 W. Barer &%, 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 

oil has been removed, 

Te Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 





Beecuaw’s Pitts. 


A Wonderful Medicine. 


mixed with Starch, The most marvelous antidote yet discovered 


Arrowreot or Sugar, and is therefore far | for Sick Headache, Dyspep sia, Indigestion, etc., 
ye oacions and remedial 
diseases. 


more economical, costing less than one cent @ | and is found 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- | by all sufferers from these and kindred 
bes ed only “Eos. PEECH AM S. ——- 


strength of Cocoa 


tng, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted F ALLEN CO 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. forthe United 308 & 86 Cone! Street, N’ yee ork, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. BRECHAM'S PILLS on receipt of price, asc a box 
See agate Ae. Fmss eon de golioiien to 


W. BAKER & eM seme 
READ IT! ADVERTIS EB reRCTRICKE “al7 7.3 ot 
_ EWES ni LECERICAL tear 
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